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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE WAR. 


ge unexpected notice that a Supplementary Estimate 
would be moved on Monday next caused general sur- 
prise, and not a little alarm. Lord Braconsrietp and the 
CuanceLtor of the Excuequer declined to give any in- 
formation beyond the statement that the Russian terms of 
peace had not yet been made known. It will probably 
appear that the cause of the application for a grant of 
money is the evident determination of the Russians to 
advance on Constantinople. The House of Commons can 
scarcely refuse supplies which are thought necessary for 
the safety of the country by the responsible Ministers 
of the Crown; but it is difficult to understand how any 
military or naval preparations which can now be made 
will be in time to atfect the result of the war. The policy 
of approaching a deviation from neutrality at the moment 
when the contest is virtually decided is not a little 
strange. It might have been thought that the Government 
could scarcely have determined on going to war, or on taking 
any step in a warlike direction, without an ally except the 
vanquished Turks. The defence of Constantinople or of 
Gallipoli against the invader might be practicable; bat 
there are no means of delivering a counter-blow. It would 
also be dangerous to embark in war when half England 
is, rightly or wrongly, not unfavourable to the preten- 
sions of Russia. Still, notwithstanding the notice of 
the Estimate, it would seem improbable that the Govern- 
ment can have resolved on war, but for the report that 
the fleet has received orders to land marines and sailors 
for the defence of Gallipoli, and for the fact that Lord 
Carnarvon, and perhaps Lord Dersy, have resigned. Lord 
Dersy’s reported resignation may, however, very possibly 
be explained by the fact of his ill-health; and there 
is no rumour of Lord Satissury’s resignation. If 
Lord Satispury and Mr. Cross still retain office, or if Lord 
Derocy withdraws his resignation, there must be a possibi- 
lity of peace ; yet the application for a grant of money ‘will 
be regarded by the Turks as a promise of aid, and it will 
certainly ke represented by Russia as a challenge to be met 
by defiance. The Russians had already affected to excuse 
the prosecution of the war, notwithstanding the submis- 
sive overtures of Turkey, on the pretext that conditions of 
peace could not be declared as long as England claimed a 
share in the final settlement. The occupation of Gallipoli 
would imply an understanding with the Turks, who have 
consistently refused to admit English ships or troops to 
assist in the defence of their territory except as avowed 
allies. It would be premature to express a positive opinion 
on Lord BeaconsFieLp’s policy, until official explana- 
tion has been given of the reasons on which it is 
founded; but at present there is nothing to reassure the 
country. 

The latest domestic news supersedes the interest which 
had been felt in the events of the campaign; and the 
bulky Blue-Book of Correspondence on the Eastern Ques- 
tion was for the most part dull and trivial. The few 
documents which are comparatively important have been 
published before; and, in the rapid succession of events, 
narratives only two or three months old have become obso- 
lete. It was perhaps proper, if not useful, that Mr. Layarp 
should supply the Foreign Office with accounts of cruelties 
committed on either side, and of the devastation of the 
invaded provinces ; but it is difficult to understand why 
his reports should have been published. The most recent 
despatches contain the history of the abortive attempts which 
have been made to obtain mercy for the defeated combatant ; 


but it was already known that the good offices of England 
had been rejected, and that in dealing with the Turks 
demonstrated superiority of force has not superseded the 
tortuous customs of Russian diplomacy. Lord Dersy was 
told, evidently fortheinformation ofthe Turkish Government, 
that no overtures for peacecould beaccepted until anarmistice 
had been demanded from the military commanders. When 
the Turks applied to the Russian headquarters, they were 
told that no armistice would be yranted until they had 
assented to conditions of peace to be dictated by Russia. 
The instructions on which the negotiations were to be 
founded were then forwarded from St. Petersburg by a 
messenger, while orders to advance may probably have 
been sent at the same time by telegraph. Prince Gor- 
TCHAKOFF even condescended, in answer to a courteous 
remonstrance from Lord Dersy, to explain that when he 
said that the Generals in chief had been instructed, he did 
not mean that the instructions had reached them. The 
Turks were naturally deceived by the terms of the message 
which was transmitted from London. They under- 
stand by this time that there could be no question 
of peace or suspension of arms till Adrianople was 
occupied. It is not yet known whether the military 
honour of Russia requires that peace shall be conceded at 
the capital. Only a fortnight ago, Sir W. Harcovxrr, bor- 
rowing the argument of Russian journalists, insisted 
on the impossibility of Constantinople being threatened 
if the Turks made peace at once. It is now highly 
probable that the terms offered to the delegates will be 
deliberately framed for the express purpose of compelling 
the Suttan’s Government to refuse assent. 

The unopposed occupation of Adrianople proves the utter 
exhaustion of Turkish resources. The place might have 
been held for weeks or months if the troops which were 
sacrificed in the Shipka Pass or elsewhere had been con- 
centrated at Adrianople; but after the disasters which have 
occurred, the Turks probably exercised a sound judg- 
ment in evacuating the town and the camp. SvuLeman 
Pasua, who has contributed to every defeat of the cam- 
paign, has, it seems, withdrawn the remnant of his army 
beyond immediate reach of pursuit and capture. At 
Sofia and other places the Russians have perhaps found 
stores which may render the maintenance of their com- 
munications with the Danube less indispensable. If it is 
true that the retreating army burned all the magazines at 
Adrianople, the leaders showed more than their usual 
prudence. It is now said that a considerable army will be 
collected to defend Constantinople; and Auwep Muxurar 
Pasua, who, unlike some other generals, is neither a 
coward nor a traitor, has been appointed to the chief 
command, Itis not improbable that the withdrawal of the 
last remaining army will be made one of the preliminary 
conditions of peace. The Russians are with good 
reason confident in their ability to overpower resistance ; 
but if an advantage can be gained by negotiation, 
diplonracy will not fail to be employed in aid of strategy. 
The Danubian fortresses, with their garrisons, are lost to 
the Sutray. The Turks have no army which can hence- 
forth operate on the north of the Balkans; and the com- 
manders of the fortresses have little reason for maintaining 
an obstinate defence, unless they happen to regard their 
own military honour. NapoLeon himself, when he was in 
urgent want of troops in 1814, incurred a heavy loss by 
refusing to withdraw the garrisons of the German 
fortresses when he was himself compelled to retreat beyond 
the Rhine. In the present case the question of defence 
may probably not be raised, for it is well known that the 
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surrender of the fortresses will be one of the first con- | 


ditions of a peace or an armistice ; and the Turks are not 
in a position to refuse, unless indeed their confidence is 
revived by the hope of an English alliance. 

At the end of last June, after the unopposed passage of 
the Danube and the advance of General GourxKo into the 
plain of Roumelia, it seemed probable that the invader 
would reach Adrianople in a few weeks and with little loss. 
It would perhaps have been better for the Turks if they 
had not been patriotic and brave. A peace concluded after 
au easy march upon Adrianople would have taken into 
account the resources which might still have enabled the 
Turks to maintain a desperate struggle. Prostrate before 
a pitiless enemy who has long designed their ruin, they 
have apparently no choice but to submit at discretion, 
unless the policy of England is suddenly reversed. 
The English Government long since warned them that its 
protection was withdrawn; and it would be inconsistent 
to interfere in a war, however unjust on the part of the 
aggressor, merely because the stronger belligerent has 
obtained a victory which was from the first certain. Con- 
tinental critics naturally blamed England for not under- 
taking alone the defence of a cause which until lately was 
thought to concern all Eurepe; but there were sufficient 
reasons against attempting to perform the task without an 
ally, especially as Germany and even Austria were united by 
a close alliance with the invader. It was also impossible to 
make war on behalf of the Turks immediately after the 


' burst of indignation which was caused by the cruel suppres- 


sion of the Bulgarian insurrection. ‘The war was in the 
highest degree unjust, but it is impossible for England to 
be the champion of political morality throughout the world. 
The reproaches of more or less friendly foreigners might 
have been the more patiently endured because the in- 
fluence of a nation depends much more on its material 
resources than on the policy which it may pursue at any 
particular crisis. Foreign Governments know the strength 
and the weakness of England, its abundant wealth, its 
exemption from universal military service, its naval power, 
and the occasional and fitful pugnacity of the people. Ifthe 
nation was right in the deliberate resolution not to go to 
war on behalf of Turkey, serious politicians need be little 
moved by the demonstrations of French journalists that 
England has abdicated its place as a Great Power. 

The rumour of joint diplomatic action by England and 
Austria was from the first improbable, and it seems to 
have been unfounded. The Austrian Government has fre- 
quently advanced its claim to protect its own interests 
during negotiations for peace; and it seems either that no 
recent communication on the subject has been addressed 
to the Russian Government, or that Count ANpDRassy is 
satisfied with the assurances of the Russian AMBassADOR. 
The Porte, indeed, has been informed of the determina- 
tion of the Austrian Government to protect its own 
interests; but the communication was probably intended 
to facilitate direct negotiations between the belligerents. 
It is probable that the stipulations which are to be made 
by Austria have been already accepted by Russia; nor is 
there any reason to suppose that the alliance of the three 
Emperors is yet dissolved or loosened. The combination, 
— designed for the maintenance of peace, has 

en one of the principal causes of a great war. In 
reliance on the good will of his confederates, the Emperor 
of Russia apparently intends to push his advantages to the 
utmost. While his armies are advancing through Turkish 
territory, fresh levies are made in Russia, consisting, it is 
said, in the present instance, exclusively of men above 
forty years of age. Although the answers of the English 
and Austrian Ampassapors to the Turkish Minister were 
nearly identical in language, England alone was accused of 
encouraging the supposed unwillingness of Turkey to 
accept conditions of peace which are still withheld. It is 
true that remonstrances from England were not likely to 
be favourably received except as far as they may from cir- 
cumstances be capable of being enforced. Even if the 
conquering army had entered Constantinople, the Russians 
would probably not attempt on the present occasion to 
violate the Empreror’s repeated promises by retaining per- 
manent possession of the city. The Sunray or any suc- 
cessor will be adependent of Russia ; and some futureoppor- 
tunity may arise of complete annexation. If Turkey retains 
possession of the capital, the question of the passage of the 
Dardanelles might perhaps be adjourned or settled by a 
diplomatic compromise. The Russians are not likely to 
insist on opening the Straits to men-of-war of all nations ; 


and an exclusive privilege will, even in the present 
temper of Hurope, scarcely be conceded. The collapse of 
Turkey is regarded in England with profound mortifica- 
tion; but moral disapprobation and patriotic regret cannot 
always justify a war. 


ITALY. 


HE funeral of Vicror EmManvet was more than a 
State pageant. It was a tribute of profound respect 
and affection rendered by a whole nation to its Sovereign. 
The Italians do not seem to have realized how highly they 
valued the Kine until they had lost him. From the Alps 
to the southernmost fringe of Italian soil the wish to honour 
the dead and to record the feeling of the people was 
universal. Turin was as ardent as Rome, and Naples was 
as ardent as Turin. Everywhere the conviction showed 
itself that too much could not be done to manifest how 
much Italy knew she owed to Vicror Emmancen, And 
everywhere the wish that the laity should make the voice 
of mourning and admiration heard was accompanied by 
the wish that the clergy should perform all the religious 
ceremonies by which the dead can be honoured. So good an 
Italian deserved, it was thought, to have his merits recog- 
nized even by the Church which he had so long opposed, and 
which had suffered so many things at his hands. Fortunately 
the clergy responded to the appeal. Throughout the greater 
part of Italy the clergy willingly sank their ecclesiastical 
in their patriotic sentiments, andthe Pore himself led the 
way and had very gentle words for the dead, until he was 
admonished by sterner spirits that he must not give way 
too far to human feeling. In one or two places, and espe- 
cially at Bologna, the ecelesiastical dignitaries could not 
forget the wrongs of the Church, and would have nothing 
to do with religious services in honour of the spoiler of 
the Church. The populace was exceedingly angry and 
showed its anger by some acts of violence. But the 
wonder is not that the clergy here and there showed that 
in their opinion the great wrongdoer was not to be for- 
given, but that an opinion so natural should have 
operated to so very limited anextent. At Paris the Arcu- 
BISHOP permitted the Madeleine to be used for the memorial 
service, an honour refused in the case of such a very moderate 
opponent of the Church as M. Tuiers. Whenit is remem- 
bered that M. Tuiers, without being very deeply penetrated 
by Catholic sentiment, had consistently for years upheld 
the maintenance of the Temporal Power, and that 
Victor Emmanvet died in a palace which he had 
wrung by force of arms from the Pops, it seems surpris- 
ing that there should have been so much clerical bitterness 
shown towards the French statesman and so little towards 
the Italian Kine. It is equally worthy of notice that the 
manifestation of popular feeling in Italy has not provoked any 
counter-current. VictoR had dispossessed kings 
and prinzes ; he had crushed the policy which commanded 
the approval of countless hangers-on of royalty ; he had suc- 
cessively deprived Turin and Florence of the position of a 
capital ; he had frowned on the untutored zeal of Gari- 
baldians ; he had wounded the feelings of many noble 
families who used to be greater and grander than they are 
now; and yet when he died there was not a discordant 
note to mar the harmony of the general outpouring in his 
honour. No man perhaps ever did so much to give pain 
and provoked so little resentment. 

From the outside world, too, there came signs of the 
sympathy of Europe for Italy, and of the high esteem in 
which Victor Emmanven was held. Marshal Canroserr 
came in the name of France to pay the last honours to one 
who had been his brother-in-arms. The Archduke Regnier 
came to testify that the last sparks of enmity or jealousy 
towards Italy and her Sovereign had died out of the mind of 
Austria. No less a person than the Crown Prince of 
Germany himself arrived to symbolize the value put by 
Germany on Italy and the Italian alliance; and perhaps 
nothing in the recent ceremonies was so interesting in 
itself, and so symbolical of great changes past and future, as 
the incident of the heir of Germany holding in his arms to 
the gaze of the people of Rome the little child who has 
now become the heir of Italy. Those Italians who could 
not leave the foreign countries where they were settled 
thronged to the churches where the service was to be per- 
formed for the reposeof their Kine, andthe authorities gladly. 
aided in marking their sense of the greatness of the event 
which was being commemorated. To aid in honouring 
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Victor Emmanvet was felt to be yielding the recognition 
of Italy which Italians would most value. The French 
Chamber would not sit at all on the day of the Krve’s 
funeral, and even deputies who seldom feel drawn to the 
inside of a church visited the Madeleine when to go 
there was to pay homage to the Liberator of Italy. 
There was indeed one exception. One people was silent, 
and one Government withheld the testimony of its respect. 
It was the nation which had cheered Italy and Vicror 
EmMANUEL on their weary way, which had proclaimed to 
the skies its exultation on the growth of Italian freedom, 
which had gone into ecstasies over GaripaLpi, and which 


saw the abolition of the Temporal Power not only without 
ascruple, but with joy. When the Eaglish Parliament | 
met, not a word was uttered which could bring to recollec- 
tion that Victor Emmanvet had just died. An emissary 
was despatched to go through the ceremony of attending 
the Krva’s funeral in the baldest and most formal way, and 
the emissary chosen was Lord Ronen, of whose existence 
few Englishmen and no Italians were aware. The four 
great neutral Powers were represented at Rome by the 
Crown Prince, the Arcnpuke, Marshal Canroper?, and 
Lord Ropen. Speculative Italians, who try to account for 
the slight put upon a country which England especially 
delights to honour, may imaginethat a Conservative Govern- 
ment cannot forget that the policy of sympathy with Italy 
was the policy of their Whig predecessors. Or they may 
fancy that Victor EmManvEL may have roused the sus- 
ceptibilities of the Court, and may have given offence 
during his visit here by some ebullition of a vivacious 
temperament. But we hope that they will believe in their 
calmer moments that the suggestion of common sense may 
be accepted, and will recognize that what has taken place 
is a pure piece of bungling. We do these sort of things 
badly ; are uncourteous when we do not mean to wound; 
and are apt to think that ceremonials are bores which have 
to be got through somehow. Very probably the Govern- 
ment looked on the duty of having to send some one to 
Rome as a mere nuisance. Lord Ropen was at hand, and 
so they sent him. This is rather a poor excuse, but 
perhaps the Italians will accept it; for those Italians who 
know England cannot doubt that any well-judged mark of 
respect and esteem on the part of England would have been 
as heartily welcomed here as it could have been at Rome. 


Two days after the ceremony of the funeral came the 
ceremony of the new Kine swearing before the Chambers 
to obey the Constitution. A new reign could not have 
begun better. The Royal speech was in excellent taste, 
and King Houmsert gave the impression of a man tho- 
roughly aroused to the duties and perils of his position. 
Senators and deputies of all parties gave him the most 
cordial and most respectful of receptions, and King Hvm- 
BERT is at least for the moment the most popular man in 
Italy. So great is the enthusiasm for royalty now felt 
that Republican manifestoes have been torn to pieces by 
the mob. Perhaps no set of people have gained by the 
loss of the Kiye except the members of the tottering 


Cabinet of Depretis. They happen to be in office, and to | 
attack them is felt to be to cause inconvenience to the | 
young Sovereign, and Parliamentary rivalries are hushed | 
into silence in presence of a national calamity and a na- 
tional danger. No doubt reaction will soon come. Re- | 
action always does come. No prudence on the part of | 
King Humsert will save his actions from being miscon- | 
straed and his policy from being suspected. The downward | 
career of a Ministry which has no real hold on Parliament | 
cannot be long stayed. The truce between Church and State 
will be at an end when it is felt that, whatever may 

happen to sovereigns, enemies cannot always be friends. 

The crisis which will be caused by the Pors's death may 

come at any moment; and it is the bitterest enemies of | 
Italy who appear to have possessed themselves of: the ear 
of the dying man, and may perhaps command the situa- 
tion when heis gone. Italy too may find herself snddenly 
called on to decide between action and inaction in the East, 
and either course will be full of perils to her. It is pro- 
hable that she would choose action if the decision were 
forced on her,andthat, incase any Powernow neutral should 
intervene by occupying any part of Turkish territory, Italy 
also would intervene in the same way; and the great 
scramble over a dismembered Turkey would fairly begin. 
Brigandage, too, is again rearing its dismal head, and a 
leading imbhabitant of Palermo has been carried off at 
midday from the midst of a crowded thoroughfare. Some 


acts of severity will not improbably mark the com- 


mencement of a reign which has been just signalized, in 
obedience to a foolish custom, by the commutation of all 
capital sentences. Still, even if all the dark clouds that 
bedim the Italian sky are taken into account, brightness 
predominates. The start given to the new Kine by the 
popularity which his father in dying has won for 
him is too good not to be of real use to him. It 
has been borne in upon the mind of Italy that Italy 
needs the House of Savory as much as the House of 
Savoy needs Italy. Royalty is more than an ornament 
to the nation ; it is a bulwark against the Church, inasmuch 
as it forms an opposing centre of enthusiasm and of the 
nobler feelings of the people, and it mitigates the jealousy 
of the Great Powers which press on Italy with inconvenient 
closeness. The Crown Prince and the ArcHDUKE and 
the Marshal Canropert testified to the regard for Italy 
felt by Germany, Austria, and France; but they also 
testified that this regard flowed to Italy through the 
channel of royalty. England has not managed to testify 
this or anything else; but it may be safely said that, if 
England had contrived to give any testimony, this is the 
testimony she also would have given. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HE of the Excuequer has asked the House 

of Commons to appoint a Select Committee to con- 
sider the best means of promoting the despatch of business. 
He did so partly because he had promised last Session that 
the Government would take up the matter, and partly 
because he thought a Committee would be really useful. 
The Government, he stated, has distinct proposals to make, 
and he himself will explain and support those proposals in. 
the Committee. But the Committee will be free to con- 
sider any other proposals which it may think worthy of 
attention; and there are many members who would like 
to have their suggestions considered. There is, indeed, to 
be only one limitation on the sphere of the Committee. It 
is to imagine that the obstructives do not exist, and is not 
to inquire into any means of checking or punishing 
them. This robs the Committee of much of the inte- 
rest which would otherwise attach to it. Sir Srar- 
FrorpD Norrncore tried to speak as if all danger of 
renewed obstruction were at an end. But this does not 
appear to be the view of Mr. ParneLt, who has been down 
electioneering at Greenock, and has announced that, if the 
House of Commons does not deal with Irish affairs as it 
ought to do, the obstructives will make it “precious in- 
“convenient and hot ” for the House. Perhaps this is mere 
bluster; but there is no very good reason for supposing 
that the obstructives consider themselves disarmed. It 
seems to be the intention of the Government, in case 
obstruction is renewed, to deal with the offenders per- 
sonally, and to ask the House to punish them. ‘his 
course has the great advantage of not altering the rules 
of the House to the prejudice of members who only 
wish to offer a fair Parliamentary opposition; but it 
has the great disadvantage of forcing the Govern- 
ment to invent the definition of a new offence, to 
explain what obstruction is, and to prove that certain 
individuals have been guilty of it. Even, however, 
without noticing obstruction, the Committee will have 
enough to do. The House cannot do half its business, and 
gets what it does through very badly. Unfortunately, all at- 
tempts to remedy the evil hitherto suggested have involved 
so many practical difficulties that they have been considered 
only to be rejected. The Government may now be more 
fortunate. It may have proposals to make that will com- 
mend themselves to the good sense of the House. This is 
to be hoped; but it is also to be feared that any proposals 
which can prove acceptable must be of a very mild kind, 
and will be but feeble palliatives of the evil with which 
they affect to deal. 

The most serious and important proposal that has at any 
time been made for facilitating the despatch of business 
was revived on Thursday night by The O’Coxor Dov. 
This is that Bills which have seathtels the second reading 
shall be referred to Committees which shall discuss and 
settle the details. High authorities have at different times 
expressed an opinion in favour of such a scheme, and, 
theoretically, no doubt there is much to recommend it. It 
is the interminable discussion in Committee that con- 
sumes most of the time of the House, and if the 
House had this part of its work taken off its hands, 
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it would have a large amount of additional time at 
its disposal for the discussion of the Estimates and of the 
principles of new legislation. The work done in Com.- | 
mittee would also be in all probability done much better if | 
the Committee were formed exclusively or principally of, 
members who had a knowledge of the particular subject 
under consideration; and the form of legislation would be 
greatly improved if Bills, before they became Acts, were 
framed so that their provisions were considered by com- 
petentand responsible persons. The difficulty in the way 
of this scheme which has hitherto proved insuperable is 
that no one can suggest how the special Committees are 
to be appointed. If the Ministry secures a faithful 
reflection of its majority in the composition of the) 
Committee, many of the benefits of the scheme are at 
anend. The Government would have to contribute to the | 
Committee, not experts, but members on whose votes it | 
could rely, and the Minister in charge of the Bill would 
dictate the form of every clause. if the Parliamentary 
majority of the Government were not reflected in the com- 
position of the Committee, the power and responsibility of 
the heads of departments would be atanend. The Bills 
in their final shape would be Bills over which they had ex- 
ercised little control, and which they could not be expected 
to defend. It is also not an illogical consequence of the 
scheme to contend that all Scotch and Irish Bills should 
be referred to Committees composed of Scotch and Irish 
members exclusively. In many cases this would do no 
harm, and what would happen then is_ exactly 
what happens now. Such a Bill as the Scotch 
Roads and Bridges Bill is practically discussed 
by none but Scotch members, who talk over the Bill 
with the Government in a public instead of a private 
manner. But, if all Irish Bills were discussed by an Irish 
Committee, either the control of the Imperial Government 
over Ireland would cease, and we should have Home Rule 
at Westminster instead of at Dublin, and it would be 
scarcely worth while to make Mr. Biccar cross the Irish 
Channel that so slight a difference might be upheld, or the 
House would continually be called on to reject Irish Bills 
as moulded by the Committee. If the rejection or altera- 
tion of Bills as sent down from Committees was a matter of 
frequent recurrence, thesystem of having special Committees 
would do little good. If the rejection of Irish Bills was an 
exception to the usual practice, the Irish would have a 
new and plausible grievance. 


It must also be taken into account that, if the Special 
Committees were composed as their advocates intend that 
they should be composed, they would absorb the time and 
strength of many of the best members of the House, who 
would thus be withdrawn from the arena of public dis- 
cussion, and the bores and fools would be more triumphant 
than ever. It is urged, for example, that it would be a 
great advantage if legal Bills were settled by a special 
Comuuittee, consisting mainly of the most eminent lawyers 
in the House? When would such a Committee sit? It 
could not meet in the daytime, as the eminent 
lawyers would be in Court, and it must there- 
fore meet while the House was sitting, and then 
the eminent lawyers would be excluded from the 
debate which happened to be in progress. To sit on 
a Committee ool also be very hard work if its members 
were responsible for all the form and much of the sub- 
stance of legislation, and those who had been working on 
it would have little strength left, and could hardly be 
expected to sit up until the early hours of the morning 


attending to business in which they felt little interest. 
How much the physical exertion involved in a regular | 
attendance is already felt became apparent during the dis- | 
cussion on the rule forbidding opposed business to be taken | 
after half-past twelve. This rule, it is acknowledged, 
gives rise to much Parliamentary manceuvring. It 
is easy to get rid of a Bill low down in the 
list by talking on Bills standing for earlier dis- 
cussion until the fatal limit is reached. But the 
House evidently. preferred to endure this evil rather 
than be exposed to the chance of sitting up night after 
night in order to get through all the business that might 
come before it. After Sir Setwrn Ipperson had spoken 
against the re-enactment of the rule until the new Com- 
mittee had had an opportunity of considering its opera- 
tion, the CuanceLtor of the Excuequer found the wish for 
the protection which the rule afforded so strong that he 
consented to its re-enactment at once. It is very hard on 


individual members, very discreditable to Parliament, and 


very unsatisfactory to the nation, that any business at all 
shouldbe done, except onrare and greatoccasions, at such an 
absurd hourasone o’clock in themorning. As was pertinently 
urged during the debate, no record of what takes place at 
such an hour can be given to the nation. The time at 
which reports must cease is now determined by the depar- 
ture of the early trains; and it is a great evil that Parlia- 
ment should discuss and decide without the nation having 
any opportunity of knowing what has taken place. One 
of the very first objects which the new Committee should 
have in view is the shortening of the hours of Parliamentary 
work. What is done should be done in the hours in which 
it can be done decently well; and when midnight strikes, 
members of Parliament, like the rest of the world, should 
be free to go to bed 


KING ALFONSO'S MARRIAGE. 


TPVHE marriage of King Atroxso seems to satisfy the 
. Spanish people, though some factious dissentients have 
appealed to popular prejudices against the family of the 
bride. The King of Spats had a wide range of choice 
among the Catholic princesses of Europe ; but in a country 
where strong prejudices against foreigners exist there is 
some advantage in having a Queen of native birth and 
education. The young lady is believed to possess the 
qualities which befit her station; and those who take a 
personal interest in royal marriages willingly persuade 
themselves that the union is one of affection as well as of 
policy. The sp'endour of the ceremony was congenial 
to the national taste, and there seems reason to believe 
that the event causes general satisfaction. The principal 
events of recent Spanish history are comparatively easy 
to remember, because they have happened to occur at 
nearly the same time of year. Prince Amapeo of Italy 
arrived in Spain as King in the first days of 1871, im- 
mediately after the assassination of Prim. The Carlist 
war began early in 1872. At the beginning of 1873 
Amapeo abdicated ; and the Republic which was then estab- 
lished was abolished with universal consent after exactly 
one year’s experience of its follies. King ALronso 
ascended the throne on the invitation of two or three 
generals in January 1875; and the second year of his 
reign coincided with the suppression of the Carlist insur- 
rection. Three years without a revolution augur well for 
the future tranquillity of the kingdom. The Minister who 
accompanied the young Kina to Spain still presides over 
his councils; and, if constitutional forms have not always 
been scrupulously regarded, official and clerical extra- 
vagance has been discouraged ; and the Cortes, fortunately 
containing a large Ministerial majority, have held their 
Sessions without obstruction. A large and efficient army 
formed during the civil war is prepared, if necessary, to 
maintain order; and its chiefs have not since the accession 
of the KinG raised dangerous pretensions. There can be little 
doubt that the nation in general prefers an hereditary mon- 
archy toa Republic ; and Atronso XII. is not exposed tothe 
rivalry of any formidable pretender. His uncle, the Duke of 
Montpensier, now his father-in-law, gave in his adhesion to 
the claim of Don ALroxso some time before the restoration. 
It is now evident that Prim, Torpere, and SERRANO com- 
mitted a grave error of judgment when, in 1868, they de- 
posed the dynasty as well as the personof the Quzey. Their 
schemes for substituting a Portuguese or Italian Prince 
for the heir of IsaneLta never met with popular sanction. 
Half of the prayer of Lovis Puinirre and Guizor will 
after all have been granted, though the gods dispersed the 
remainder in air. Queen IsabeLta was, through Guizor's 
cold-blooded intrigues, married to Don Francisco in the hope 
that the Duke of Monvreenster or his children might eventu- 
ally succeed to the throne of Spain. The Princess Mercepes 
of -OrLeans, now Queen Consort, will enjoy similar rank, and 
possibly equal power, as the wife of a popular Kixc. The 
Duke of Monrpensier is said to have paid the expense of the 
revolution of 1868 in.the hope of obtaining the regency 
after the expulsion of the Queen. He may probably have 
reason to congratulate himself on the disappointment of 
his ambition. French rulers are, with or without reason, 
distasteful to the Sparsards,and the Duke's good husbandry 
of his private resources has not been popular even in a 
frugal and thrifty community. It was his misfortune, 
though not his fault, to kill in a duel a member of the 
Royal Family of Spain who had offered him gross provoca- 
tion. The new Query, Spanish-born, and through her 
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mother a descendant of the Spanish Bovrzoys, will be 
readily accepted. ‘lhe probable continuance of the dynasty 
will increase the chance of its stability, though it would be 
rash to speculate on the form of government which may 
exist in any part of Europe at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. For the present the Spanish Republicans 
are discredited, and the celebrated orator who alone repre- 
sents the party in the Cortes fully recognizes the inex- 
pediency of agitation against the actual form of govern- 
ment. The popularity of the Court will largely depend on 
the character and ability of the young QureNy; but the 
most important of her duties is of a negative character. 
The scandals of the former Court might have been con- 
temptuously tolerated for some time longer, if the QuEEN 
had not encouraged the interference of nuns and confessors 
in public affairs. It may be hoped that a princess of the 
House of Orteans will in her relations to ecclesiastical in- 
triguers follow the traditions of her father’s family. 

The vexatious incident of Queen IsaneLua’s strange be- 
haviour at Paris may probably promote the interests 
of the Kiyo, although it must have caused him much 
personal vexation. His natural deference for his mother, 
with whose history he is perhaps imperfectly acquainted, 
constituted one of his most serious dangers. An 
able and unprincipled woman, who has always sought and 
obtained the condonation of the Church for her private 
eccentricities, would not have failed to induce, if possible, 
her son to follow her own example at the expense of his 
subjects. One reason for desiring his early marriage was 
founded on the probability that a young wife might counter- 
act the baneful influence of a mother. It could not have 
been expected that an experienced and ambitious woman 
would sacrifice to mere gratification of temper any 
prospect of exercising power in the name of her son. 
The bitterest opponents of the Government and of the 
Monytrensier family have been shocked by Queen 
IsaBeLLa’s ostentatious visit to Don Cartos, whom she 
addressed by the title of Majesty. It is clear that, 
if Don Cartos is or was King of Spain, Don 
ALFonso is a usa The only flaw in his title 
which the Queen-MoruHeR could have been expected to 
notice consists in his accession during her lifetime, and 
is therefore temporary. Queen Isanetia herself was op- 
posed in the early years of ber reign by the grandfather of 
Don Cartos, whose right must have been legitimate if his 
descendant is a king. The Queen undoubtedly intended to 
insult her son, though she may not have engaged in an 
active plot to dethrone him. After so capricious a pro- 
ceeding, it is impossible to foresee the further perversities 
in which she may indulge. It has been said that she 
threatened to make her way into Spain, and to attend the 
marriage ; and the Spanish Ambassador at Paris has been 
prevented from attending the ceremony by the necessity of 
staying at his post to watch the proceedings of the QuEEN. 

The Infanta was advised before her marriage to decline the 
modest grant of 10,0001. for her personal income which the 
Cortes were inclined to vote. it was perhaps hardly worth 
the while of the Legislature to accept a sacrifice which 
might affect the splendour of the Court. Perhaps the 
Duke of Monrrensier, who is supposed to be rich, may 
have undertaken to make his daughter a sufficient allow- 
ance for the due maintenance of her dignity. The finances 
areas usual embarrassed; but the prosperity of the country 
is probably reviving after two or three years of internal 
tranquillity. A part of the army has been disbanded since 
the close of the Carlist war, and further reductions may 
be expected if the insurrection in Cuba really approaches 
its termination. The Governor-General and the officers in 
command have of late repeatedly announced the submission 
and capture of rebel leaders and the dispersal of their forces ; 
but the insurgents had never organized a tangible Govern- 
ment or a regular army. Although, however, the Spanish 
forces meet with no formidable resistance, it seems im- 
possible to prevent the recurrence of local acts of violence. 
There seems to be no reason why King Atronso and his 
bride should not enjoy a long career of prosperity. In 
spite of vicious administration and of frequent military 
conspiracies, Spain advanced in material resources as 
rapidly as any country in Europe during the quarter of a 
century which followed the first civil war. Nothing but 
the maintenance of order is necessary for a continuance 
of progress; and if at any time the Government and 
Legislature have the good sense to reform their commercial 
policy the national wealth will be greatly increased. In 
one respect Spain is more advantageously situated 


than any other Continental country. It has the 
good fortune to be exempt from the burdens and re- 
sponsibilities which attach to a Great Power; and the 
territory is practically secure without the necessity of main- 
taining an army on the scale of that of France, of Germany, 
or of Italy. France alone could threaten the independence 
of Spain; and at present nothing seems more improbable 
than a French invasion. The Krye has begun to learn his 
business early ; and if he grows into a statesman, he may 
exercise great and beneficial influence. The respect and 
attachment of his subjects will largely depend on the tone 
of his Court, and therefore on the character of the Queen. 


INDIAN INQUIRIES, 


5 = nature of the promised inquiry into the Indian 
famine is explained by adespatch from Lord Sauissury 
to the Governor-Generat in Council. The Secretary of 
Stare prudently refrains from estimating the amount of suc- 
cess which has attended the efforts of the authorities to save 
human life. Ina season of famine there must always be 
room for difference of opinion as to the cause of many of 
the deaths which are popularly attributed to it. As regards 
the Madras famine, what Lord Sa.tspury calls “ scientific 
“ questions of much interest” were raised in connexion 
with the operations of relief ; in other words, there was a hot 
controversy whether the rations originally given on the 
relief works were sullicient to support life. A death 
would often be set down to disease or to famine, according 
as the registering officer took one or other of these views. 
The uncertainty due to this cause was increased by the simul- 
taneous appearance of epidemic diseases, especially of cholera, 
and deaths from cholera and want “ are often attended by 
“symptoms sufficiently similar to mislead an untrained 
“ observer.” Further, what seems to be chiefly known about 
the registration of deaths in Southern India is that it is still 
very imperfect, and consequently that many deaths must 
have gone unrecorded during the years preceding the famine. 
When once a relief system is organized tke deaths are 
carefully noted, so that some part at least of the increased 
mortality may have been only apparent. There is ample 
room, however, for inquiry in matters which lie outside 
these purely statistical inquiries, and Lord Satissury 
directs the Viceroy to appoint a Commission of three or 
five of the most competent persons he is able to choose. 
They should not have been mixed up with any of 
the recent controversies, and at least one of them 
should be a native. Lord Sauispury does not re- 
strict the scope of any inquiries which may sug- 
gest themselves to the Commissioners; bat he indicates 
a number of subjects to which among others he wishes 
their attention to be directed. The first of these is the 
size of the relief works. During the recent famine two 
theories on this point successively obtained the support of 
the Government of India. Large works and small, few 
works and many, works conducted at central points by the 
officers of the Public Works Department, and works con- 
ducted in each village by the revenue officers of the dis- 
trict, were pitted one against the other, with the result at 
all events of storing up useful experience for guidance in 
future famines. Lord Satispury directs that the conclu- 
sions suggested by this experience shall be carefully noted 
down and compared. 


The question so much debated at the time of the 
Bengal famine as to the importation of grain by the 
Government seems to have been finally decided. In 
Southern India the provision of grain was left in all 
cases to the operations of private trade, and, high as the 
prices became, there was at no time any want of food as 
distinguished from the want of means to buy it. Lord 
Sauispury, while entirely approving the action of the 
Government of India in the present instance, points out 
that the application of the same rule was impossible in 
Bengal, and proved disastrous in Orissa. The difference 
between these cases and that of Madras is another matter 
into which the Commissioners may usefully inquire ; and 
the details of the process by which Madras was kept supplied 
also deserve attention. The amount and quality of food 
which is necessary to sustain a native of Southern India in 
a condition fit for labour is not yet ascertained. During the 
famine thequestion was argued partly on theoretical grounds, 
and partly on misleading analogies derived from the experi- 
ence of soldiers and convicts. Lord Satispury hopes that 
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there will now be sufficient evidence forthcoming to 


support a definite conclusion on this point. 
So far the attention of the Commissioners will have been 

devoted to the best system of famine relief. ‘“ It is of still 

“more importance to ascertain how far it is possible for 


rival theories of taxation against one another. 
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But Select Committees are not the arena in which to pit 
Nothing 


comes of such a conflict except Blue-Books and bad blood. 


“Government by its action to diminish the severity of | 


“ famines, or to place the people in a better condition for 
“enduring them.” The first place in this part of the 
inquiry is given to irrigation. Lord Sacispury enumerates 


some of the financial results of irrigation works, which | 


vary from a return of 86 per cent. in the Cauvery Delta 
to failure to pay their working expenses in the case of the 
Orissa Canal system. Still the experience of famines has 
given a new aspect to the question of cost. An irrigation 
scheme which does not pay its expenses in ordinary 
seasons may conceivably avert a famine once in ten or 
once in five years, and may in this way save the Govern- 
ment an outlay which would more than cover the cost 
of the works. Viewed in this way, the expenditure on 
irrigation works would be strictly in the nature of an 
insurance expenditure. There would be a loss on it in 
nine years out of ten, followed by a far more than equiva- 
lent gain in the tenth. Lord Satissvry does not even ask 
as much as this. Mr. Bricut himself could hardly instruct 
the Commissioners to do more than ascertain “ how far 
“ irrigation works are practicable which shall be capable 
“of giving protection against famine in a degree at all 
“ corresponding to their cost.” But what if in many of 
the districts most exposed to these recurrent famines irri- 
gation works which shall fulfil this condition are not prac- 
ticable? What if the same cause which produces the 
famine makes irrigation works useless? What if the ex- 
— gained in districts watered by the Ganges and the 
dus is found wholly inapplicable to districts watered by 
smaller streams? Lord Satispury shows strong reasons 
for believing that this is the fact. He quotes from a 
minute of Sir Ricnarp Tempre’s dated the 15th of 
April, before the failure of the South-West monsoon, 
a description of the effect of the drought on the irrigation 
works in Madras, which raises the gravest doubt whether, 
even if irrigation were universal, it would be a universal 
safeguard against drought. When we hear of “ tanks 
“ left almost dry,” of splendid sheets of water becoming 
“ scorched, dusty plains,” of “ the sluices, the distributing 
“channels, and all the apparatus of irrigation” lying 
useless, it is no longer wonderful that it should be in 
England, not in India, that Sir Anruve Corron is ac- 
counted a prophet. The last point sugzested to the Com- 
mission by the Srcrerary of Svrare is the relation between 
the cost of making additional railways and the increased 
rices caused by the necessity of long carriage by road. 
ben the Government has to keep the people alive by 
bringing food for distribution at the relief works, every- 
thing that tends to keep down the price is a distinct 
saving to the Treasury, besides keeping off the relief works 
a certain margin of the population which, if prices went 
any higher, would have been forced to resort to them. 
This local inquiry in India is to be accom panied or supple- 
mented by a somewhat similar inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. A Select Committee may 
sit a long time without doing much harm, and if the India 
Office or the Government of India is in want of that mass 
ef miscellaneous information which the evidence given 
before a Parliamentary Committee usually contains, it 
would be a pity that cither should be deprived of it. We 
confess, however, that the fact that there is to be an 
inquiry in India into the best mode of preventing famine 
deprives the labours of the Select Committee of much of 
the interest that would otherwise attach to them. Even 
without the additional instructions which Mr. Fawcrrr pro- 
sed to give the Committee, the field is wide enough to 
allow of the airing of an immense number of crotchets; 
and crotchets have an anfortunate way of absorbing time 
and attention which would be better devoted to something 
alse. Undoubtedly if the points mentioned in Mr. Faw- 
cetr’s speech, and on which Sir Georue Camppe has in- 
sisted in more detail could be thoroughly threshed out, it 
would be a very great gain to Indian finance. Nothing 
can be more unsatisfactory than the doubt which now hangs 
aver our whole system of raising a revenue in India. With 
the best intentions, Englishmen really do not know whether 
the clamour raised against an obnoxious tax comes from 
a suffering multitude or from an interested minority; and 
so long as this doubt remains with them, they will feel no 
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More real information may be looked for from a well-con- 
stituted Commission sitting in India than from a score of 
microcosms of Parliament sitting at Westminster, 


LEGISLATIVE PROJECTS, 


— early meeting of Parliament, and the scanty list 
of Government measures, have produced a rush of 
Bills and motions by private members, as when water or 
air bursts into a vacuum. The greater number of the 
proposed measures will never be discussed, and scarcely 
one of them will be passed; but theoretical schemes are 
sometimes useful in preparing the way for future legisla- 
tion, and independent members naturally wish to place on 
record their convictions and their crotchets. Some annual 
motions are so familiar that the Session would appear as 
anomalous if they were not introduced as a year without 
Christmas or Lent. Sir Tuomas Cuambers will once more 
attempt to marry deceased wives’ sisters to their brothers- 
in-law ; while Mr. KxarcusuLt-HucesseN more modestly 
proposes to make such marriages, if they have been law- 
fully contracted in certain colonies, equally valid in 
England. The innovation was sanctioned last year by a 
majority in the House of Commons; but on further re- 
flection the Imperial Parliament will probably prefer to 
retain the control of legislation as far as it affects the 
United Kingdom. Sir Wirrrrp Lawson is not discouraged 
by the repeated rejection of the Permissive Bill; and he 
is probably more eager to renew the discussion because 
last Session he waived his priority in favour of the Irish 
Sunday Closing Bill, which was nevertheless talked out by 
its zealous supporters. No human being can tell what is 
the opinion of Ireland on Sunday closing ; but the House 
of Commons has fully made up its mind against the com- 
pulsory closing of English public-houses throughout the 
week by the votes of local majorities. Although no 
practical issue is raised, the Permissive Bill forms an ex- 
cellent subject for declamation. Drunkenness is a great 
evil, and it would probably be checked by diminished 
facilities for drinking ; but sober people are not inclined 
to subject themselves to a serious deprivation for the 
benefit of drunkards. It may be added that members 
of the House of Commons have frequently displayed a 
disinclination to provoke the hostility of licensed vic- 
tuallers. 

Irish questions will claim at least their due share of 
attention. It is not always easy to divine whether Bills 
are designed to effect their ostensible object, or to assert the 
right of Ircland to occupy the attention of Parliament. 
The remarkable proposal that county justices should be 
elected by Boards of Guardians was defended by some of 
its advocates on the ground that an objectionable measure 
might be useful as a protest against the present method of 
granting commissions of the peace. Two or three members 
will introduce Bills for the more or less complete redistri- 
bution of landed property in Ireland. Mr. Crawrorp gives 
notice of a Landlord and Tenant Bill, probably for the pur- 
pose of making the landowner an annuitant or mortgagee. 
Mr. DowninG more boldly proposes a Bill to amend the laws 
relating to land tenure in Ireland. Mr. Macarryey 
confines his efforts to the further security, or more 
properly to the extension, of the tenant-right cus- 
tom in Ulster. Mr. Parnett has a Bill for ‘ diminish- 
“ing the evils of absenteeism in Ireland, by giving 
“ facilities for the purchase of their occupations to tenants 
“ who may be in occupation on the estates of absentee pro- 
“ prietors.” A right of compulsory purchase of the fee 
simple of holdings would, if it were once introduced, not 
long be limited to the estates of absentees. Mr. Parne.y’s 
avowed and immediate object is probably to dispossess, 
with some ostensible compensation, proprietors such as the 
Duke of Devonsuire, Lord Lanspowne, Lord Pemsroxe, 
and Lord FirzwituiAm, whose estates have, according to 
common belief, been administered with great judgment and 
liberality. The discussion of such a Bill will perhaps not 
be the most offensive mode of wasting the time of the 
House of Commons. It is unjust to complain of the sup- 
posed distaste of Parliament for Irish debates when pro- 
posals are made which cannot be regarded as serious. Mr. 
Fay is to bring in a Bill “for restoring to the Ulster 


solid satisfaction even in the most plausible ludian Budget.“ Plantation Estates the conditions and incidents attached 
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“thereto at the Plantation as between the Crown, the 
“ Patentees, and the occupying Tenants.” When pro- 
perty has devolved by inheritance or passed by purchase 
into the hands of its owners during nearly three 
hundred years, nothing can be more unjust than a 
proposal to abolish all the vested interests which have been 
created in the interval. All the measures which relate to 
Trish land are framed exclusively for the benefit of the occu- 
pying tenants, because they form the great majority of the 
county constituencies. Under Home Rule an Irish Parlia- 
ment would probably in two or three Sessions abolish all the 
rights of the owners of land. Some Irish Bills relating to 
other subjects may possibly deserve consideration. Mr. 
Detauounty has prepared a Bill toamend the money laws of 
Ireland, probably by the circulation of one-pound notes. Mr. 
PaRNELL’S proposed amendment of the Irish Church Act of 
1869 probably includes some new scheme for the appro- 
priation of fands which certainly provide a tempting sub- 
ject-matter for political projectors. Mr. Metpon’s Parlia- 
mentary and Municipal Franchise Bill may be supported 
on the ground that no extension of franchise can change 
for the worse the character of the present constituencies. 
Mr. Piunxet’s Bill to amend the law concerning the 
peerage of Ireland can do no harm; but his scheme for 
removing existing anomalies has yet to be disclosed. 

English and Scotch notices of motion are numerons, and 
some of them will raise important issues. Mr. P. A. 
TayLor, not feeling confident of the success of his annual 
attacks on the Game-laws, always takes care to place on 
record, in the form of an argumentative notice of motion, 
his antipathy to field sports. Game is invidiously de- 
scribed as “certain wild animals,” the preservation of 
which is “unjust to the farmer, demoralizing to the 
“ labourer, and injurious to the whole community.” It is 
unnecessary to remark that Mr. Taytor leaves landowners 
and occupiers wholly unprotected by any law of trespass. 
The extravagant preservation of game has created a pre- 
judice of which Mr. Taytor makes himself the exponent. 
Sir Harcourr JouNstoONE represents another kind of senti- 
ment in his Bill for the repeal of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts. The House of Commons will not readily sacrifice 
the welfare of classes which urgently need protection to a 
mistaken feeling of philanthropy. Mr. Figipey’s Bill for 
the abolition of imprisonment for debt is probably directed 
against the process which issues from County Courts. 
The difficulty of compelling payment of just debts 
without the use of some coercive method has not 
yet been solved. The principles of Mr. Huszarp’s 
Bill to amend the law regulating the levy of 
the Inhabited House Duty has been discussed during 
former Sessions. Sir Cuartes Dike probably intends to 
increase the numbers of the constituency by a Bill relating 
to the qualification and registration of borough voters. 
For his own purpose he would perhaps be well advised in 
postponing further deterioration of the borough con- 
stituency till household suffrage is established in counties. 
According to present appearances, he would not have long 
to wait. There can scarcely be an objection to Sir C. 
Divke’s request for a Committee to consider whether the 
hours of polling can conveniently be altered. Mr. Mun- 
DELLA desires to amend the law relating to the qualification 
for members of Town Councils and Local Boards, with the 
effect, as it may be conjectured, of reducing or abolishing 
the qualification. The change would perhaps produce 
but little practical result ; but it illustrates the tendency 
of modern democracy to dissociate as far as possible taxa- 
tion and representation. Mr. Courrney’s Bill for removing 
the electoral disabilities of women contains an objection- 
able fallacy in its title. As no one can be deluded 
by a cant phrase, it is scarcely worth while to in- 
sinuate that the exclusion of women from the Parlia- 
mentary franchise is a consequence of positive and 
artificial legislation. If Mr. Courryey obtains a day for 
the discussion, he will, as mover, not have the opportunity 
of repeating an exploit of the last Session by talking his 
own Bill out. 

The most important motion of any private member will 
be made by Mr. Trevetyan for the extension of household 
suffrage to counties. There may also perhaps be animated 
debates on questions relating to the tenure of land in 
England as well as in Ireland, though on this point the 
present House of Commons is not prepared for a funda- 
mental change in legislation. Mr. Porrer seems to have 
succeeded to Mr. Locke Krna’s measure for dividirig equally 
the landed property of intestate owners. He may probably 


be aware that the immediate operation of such a Bill would . 
be almost imperceptible; but those who desire the subdivision 
of land naturally wish that their doctrine should be 
affirmed by Parliament as applicable to cases in which 
distribution is made by law. Mr. Suaw Lercvre intro- 
duces a more ambitious measure to restrict the power of 
entailing and settling land and other property. He is 
consistent in extending his proposed restrictions to person- 
ality; but it appears from his own speeches that his 
principal object is to facilitate the creation of small free- 
holds. Mr. Smaw Lerevre has lately returned from 
Treland with his opinions in favour of subdivision con- 
firmed by observation. It is at present doubtful whether 
a limitation of the power of settlement would, in default 
of further legislation, tend to break up great estates; but 
it would undoubtedly simplify titles and make the transfer 
of land easier and cheaper. Many economists consider that 
the whole system of trusts is mischievous, and that pro- 
perty should with few exceptions be held in absolute owner- 
ship. On the other hand, the practice of providing care- 
fally for descendants is almost universal among those who 
have anything to leave. It is desirable that the whole 
question should be fully discussed, though Mr. Saw 
Lerevre will not easily overthrow a long established 
custom. 


FRANCE. 


UCH time and much ill-will would have been saved 
a if the Chamber of Deputies could have made up its 
mind to include offenders under the press laws and 
offenders under the electoral laws in a common amnesty. 
The invalidation of an election by a party majority can 
never be satisfactory even when the majority professedly 
excludes party considerations. But in the elections which 
are now being daily contested in the Chamber party con- 
siderations are all-important. It is not alleged that the 
returns are bad by reason of individual bribery or individual 
coercion. The crime of the unseated members is always that 
they have been returned by official pressure. That official pres- 
sure was liberally used in the late elections is not denied: but 
the ditliculty of distinguishing between the cases in which it 
affected the result of the election and those in which it 
merely helped to establish a foregone conclusion is so 
great that an unprejudiced decision cannot be expected 
from a body which, even if the facts were perfectly clear, 
would find it hard not to look at them through its own 
spectacles. The Republican majority is already so large 
that there is little to be gained by making it larger, 
and as the late Government and the system which it 
favoured have alike been got rid of, the presence in the 
Chamber of a certain number of successful official candi- 
dates can only be regarded as a curious and harmless 
survival. Against this common-sense view the Repub. 
lican leaders have, however, something to say. There 
will be an advantage in showing that, when they estimated 
the Republican victories in the elections at 400, they did 
not overstate their strength. If France had been fairly 
represented on the 14th of October, this would have been 
the result, and though certain Republicans who ought to 
have carried their seats did for a time lose them, it is well 
to make it plain that they would not have lost them if the 
elections had been fairly conducted. Nor, the Republicans 
may say, can it yet be taken as absolutely certain that 
the circumstances of the last election will never be repro- 
duced. Marshal MacMaunon is still there to be fought 
for by rival factions, and it is conceivable, even 
if improbable, that official candidates may again 
have to be fought and beaten. In that case it is im- 
portant to impress on them by every means which the 
Chamber can command that, except so far as they are 
repaid by the rapture of the strife, their labour will cer- 
tainly be thrown away. Official pressure may place them 
in the Chamber of Deputies, but will be powerless to 
keep them there. Indeed, unsatisfactory as the French 
system of settling contested returns is, it would not as 
yet be prudent to substitute any other system for it. So long 
as a serious conflict between the Legislature and the Exe- 
cutive is still possible, the Legislature cannot safely resigu 
the power of deciding who rightly belong to it. 

The Right in the Senate have this time found it difficult 
to agree upon the choice of a candidate for the vacant Life 
Senatorship. The arrangement according to which these 
elections have lately been managed gives the selection of the 
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candidate to the three groups of the Right in rotation, and 
on this understanding it fell to the Orleanists to find a sue- 
cessor to General p’AURELLE DE Patapixes. They chose 
the Duke Decazes ; but, though the Legitimists and the 
Bonapartists had been content to profit by the agreement 
which bound the Orleanists to vote for their candidates, they 
showed no great readiness to produce the promised consider- 
ation. Some of them would have preferred to see General 
Decrort rewarded for his hostility to the Republic by a seat 
in a Republican Legislature, or the Dake of RocHEeroucavtt- 
Bisaccia enabled to forget in the dignified ease of the 
Upper Chamber the indignity to which he has been subjected 
by the Lower Chamber. French factions have at least the 
virtne of seldom thinking an advantage too small to be 
worth fighting for. But for this, the Right in the Senate 
would grow disheartened at the reflection that all their 
successes in electing Life Senators of the right sort will 
not avert the inevitable day when the proportions of the 
present Senate will be reversed, and the Conservative Life 
Senators will offer an unavailing resistance to a compact 
Republican majority. As yet, however, the reactionary 
parties are separated from this period by the space of a 
year, and they have probably persuaded themselves 
that their position must improve in the interval. 
The conduct of the Legitimists and Bonapartists in getting 
as many as they can of their own friends into the Senate, 
and, in order to do this, consenting occasionally to put up 
with a miserable Orleanist, is natural enough. What is 
less intelligible is the action of the Orleanists. They must 
know that the kind of majority to the formation of which 
they have lent themselves cannot be trusted to offer any 
rational resistance to the progress of Radicalism, and 
that by separating themselves from the Left Centre they 
have destroyed their chance of building up a moderate 
Conservative party in the Senate which might hereafter, 
when the number of Republican Senators has largely in- 
creased, be found of the utmost value. If they wanted to 
play into the hands of the Extreme Left, they could not 
do better than associate themselves conspicuously 
with the reactionary party in the Senate, and thus 
favour the theory that Conservatism and reaction 
are merely different names for the same thing. With 
the single exception of their resistance to the sugges- 
tion of a second dissolution, the conduct of the Right 
Centre Senators has been all of a piece. They have shut 
their eyes to the fact that the Republic is too firmly seated 
to be upset by a mere conspiracy in the lobby. Instead of 
accepting things as they found them, they have gone on, 
not trying to make them different—that is a course which 
demands a great deal more resolution than is possessed by 
the Right Centre—bat trying to persuade themselves that, 
if they only act as if they were diiferent, somehow or other 
all will come right. Itis the resource of timid politicians 
all the world over; and, unless things are what they 
ought to be to begin with, it is a resource that is never of 
any use. 

An amusing and even edifying controversy has for some 
time been going on between the République Francaise and 
the Iéveil. The Irreconcilable organ has denounced 
Opportunism and all its works with great vigour ; and the 
Opportunist organ has suddenly retorted by printing a 
letter from the editor of the Réveil to the “ Prince Presi- 
“ dent of the Republic,” praying to be pardoned for his 
share in resisting the coup d’étut, and to be given some 
vccupation under the Bonapariist Government which 
would provide him with bread for himself and his children. 
Since those days this penitent journalist has once more 
found it to bis interest to quarrel with the powers that be, 
but his old disposition still colours his most irreconcilable 
moods. It ever the Wéveil were in serious difficulties with 
a future reactionary Government, its services in de- 
nouncing M. Gamuerra would no doubt be placed 
to its credit. Fortunately for M. Gamverra, neither 
the Irreconcilables themselves nor the reactionary 
party which thinks to profit by Republican dis- 
cussions have the wit to understand that the only 
thing that M. Gamperra has to dread from the extreme 
scction of his former followers is their friendship. The 
more they abuse him, the more they mark him off from 
themselves ; and the more they mark him off from them- 
sclves, the more claim they give him to the support of more 
mvderate Republicans. M. Gamperta cannct shake him- 
self free from the Irreconcilables, because his chief in. 
junction all through the recent crisis has been to do 
nothing that coald possibly divide the Republican party. 


But if the Irreconcilables choose to shake themselves free 
from him, that is a different story. The man who deserts 
old friends when he has risen in the world is despised ; 
but the man whom his old friends desert for the same 
reason may probably congratulate himself that he has got 
rid of some inconvenient associates. The Kxtreme Ke- 
publican party in France may not have undergone any 
absolute diminution in its numbers; but it has undergone 
a relative diminution, which comes to much the same 
thing. The more Belleville withdraws itself from M. 
Gambetta, the better reason he will have to be satisfied. 
The pleasure will be mingled with more solid satisfaction 
when circumstances allow him to turn the tables on the 
assailant as neatly as he has done in the present instance. 


IRISH SUNDAY CLOSING. 


\ 7 HEN an Irish member next takes occasion to review 

the grievances of his country, he will probably main- 
tain that England and Scotland have successively given 
Ireland a slap in the face before the Session is a week old. 
On Monday last the Sunday Closing Bill was set down for a 
second reading, and common politeness he will say would 
have demanded that its supporters should be treated to a 
fair fight. Instead of this, Mr. OnsLow, who was to have 
moved the rejection of the Bill, declined to oppose it at 
that stage, on the ground that many of his friends had not 
expected the debate to begin so early, and had conse- 
quently not come down to the House. Can there be a 
greater slight to Ireland than to think her affairs of so 
slight importance as not to be worth the trouble of being 
at Westminster an hour or two inadvance? The essential 
meanness of the English nature is also illustrated by Mr. 
Onstow’s action. England dares not resist the w i:l of Ireland 
unless she knows that she has an overwhelming weight of 
brute force at her back. On Wednesday the Bill was again on 
the notice paper, and again the feelings of its friends were 
treated as nothing. A Scotch Bill had precedence of the 
Sunday Closing Bill, and, judging from the passion which 
Scotchmen commonly import into a discussion about hypo- 
thec, it seemed reasonable to suppose that the debate on it 
would last till six o'clock. Consequently the supporters of 
the Sunday Closing Bill were as remiss in their attendance 
this time as its opponents had been the Monday before. 
By some unworthy compact, doubtless, between the Scotch 
members and the Government, the Scotch Bill was found 
to be out of order, and the Irish Bill came on soon after the 
House had met. Indeed, as regards its supporters it came 
on before the House had met. When The O’Conor Dov rose 
to review his forces they were scattered to the four winds. 
Thus for the second time Ireland was baulked of the con- 
sideration which her interests demand. On the Monday 
the Sunday Closing Bill had to stand over because thie 
case against the Bill was not complete ; on the Wednesday 
it had to stand over because the case in its favour was not 
complete. The legitimate demand of the Irish nation—a 
fair field, and no more favour than is indispensable when 
some dozens of Irish members all want to speak at once 
—has been twice disregarded. 

On Monday, however, if Mr. OnsLow was not ready to at- 
tack the Bill, his reserve was not imitated by other members. 
As much time was taken up in opposing and defending this 
unlucky measure as though it had notalready been announced 
that no resistance would be offered to the second reading. 
Naturally the discussion largely turned on the value of the 
memorial lately presented tothe Cuier Secretary 
This is one of those points on which people may go on 
taking opposite views to the end of time. The signa- 
tures to the memorial undoubtedly show that a consider. 
able number of persons of position in Ireland are 
anxious that the Bill should pass, and the fact that a 
still larger number of persons of position have not signed 
it can be made much or little of according to the taste 
of the speaker. If he is in favour of the Bill, he contrasts 
the intelligent activity of those who gave their names to the 
memorial with the indolent indifference of those who with- 
held them. If he is against the Bill, he assumes that the list 
included every supporter of the measure that could possibly 
be got together, and that every one whose name does not 
appear in it may be set down as a zealous opponent. 
Taken by itself, the memorial has very little to do with 
the question. When it is asked whether Irish opinion is 
favourable to the Bill, what is, or ought to be, meant is 
whether the opinion of the classes affected by the Bill is 
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favourable to it. Wedo not suppose that the closing of 
public-houses on Sundays will inflict an inconvenience on, 
or remove a temptation out of the way of, either Cardinal 
Cutten or Archbishop Trexcu. Consequently the opinion 
of these eminent dignitaries does not seem to be altogether 
decisive on the question. However, we do not deny that 
the balance of evidence is on the side of the popularity of 
the Bill. Though it meets with vigorous opposition from 


some Irish members, it is supported by the majority of | 


them, and they are, doubtless, as competent as other 
people to discover whether their action in the matter 
is pleasing or displeasing to their constituents. The 


real objection to the Bill is that it is a bad Bill; that. 


it is wrong in principle and likely to prove exceedingly 


mischievous in its consequences. It is wrong in prin-— 


ciple because it punishes the sober man for the benefit 
of the drunkard. Because the drunkard cannot go into a 
public-house without losing all control over himself, it 
refuses to the sober man the means of satisfying his thirst 
or of taking his pleasure with his friends. With those 
who believe that drinking fermented liquor is in 
itself sinful this objection will of course have no 
—— but the House of Commons is not yet 
made up of fanatics of this type, so that there, at all 
evcnts, this objection ought to be met and answered before 
the Bill is passed. Why should not a poor man who has 
worked hard all the week go and enjoy himself for an hour 
or two on the Sunday at the public-house ? Because, if 
he goes there, he will get drunk ? Not atall. Irishmen 
are not all drunkards ; and there is no more reason to say 
of them generally that they are not to be trusted in a public- 
house on a Sunday than there is to say it of Hnglishmen. 
The only reason assigned for shutting the public-house is 
that, if it is kept open for one man, another man may 
get drunk. This is true, no doubt; but then it amounts, as 
has been said, to nothing less than punishing the sober 
man for the drunken man’s misdeeds. A Bill which enacted 
that every man who had been convicted of drunken- 
ness should in future be locked up every Sunday 
would be a more appropriate remedy for this particular 
evil ; but then this would be a measure to put down 
drunkenness, not to put down drinking; and, by a curious 
perversity, the more bitter a legislator is against drinking, 
the more tender-hearted he is as regards drunkenness. 
There must be some men whose idea of heaven is that of 
a place from which an innumerable company of drunkards 
who have become total abstainers look down with com- 
placency upon the tortures uf moderate drinkers. 


As regards the consequences of this Bill, they have been 
pointed out again and again. Ireland is largely a whisky- 
drinking country. Whisky does not hurt by keeping, and 
the result of closing the public-houses on the Sunday will 
be that men will get more druuk than they do 
now on the Saturday, because the public-house will 
be closed on the next day, and as drunk as_ they 
do now on the Sunday, because they will have taken 
care to provide themselves with the means of doing 
so at their own homes. Nor will the Sunday’s drunken- 
ness under the Bill be confined, as now, to one sex. 
Popular opinion is unfavourable to women and children 
going to public-honses ; but it will be only common civility 
in a man to offer his wife and children some of the 
whisky he has brought home, and only common good- 
fellowship in them to accept it. Before long it will be 
found that the quantity which was enough to make the 
husband drunk does not answer the purpose after the bottle 
has been handed round through the family. The next step 
will be to get enough, not as formerly for himself, but for 
his wife and children as well, and then there will be 
nothing to stand in the way of the whole household getting 
drunk together. As Mr. Suaw pointed out on Monday, in 
the South, where porter is the principal drink of the work- 
ing class, whisky will have to be substituted, on account of 
its superior keeping power; so that the Bill will have the 
double result of making those who do not now drink 
whisky drink it, and those who drink it now drink more 
of it. This is the Bill which Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to accept in one sliape or another, because they 
say the Irish members wisi tor it. If they are to carry 
out this principle consistently, there is a bad time coming 
for Irish minorities. ‘To most majorities liberty 
to oppress others is the most valued privilege of 
@ free man, and the Government will have abundance 
of applications from Ireland for leave to make 


others give up doing what the applicant either does not 
wish to do or finds that he cannot do without incon- 
venience. If the Government do not mean to carry out 
their principle fairly, why carry it out at all? They will 
not find that subservience now will make resistance any 
the easier by and by. If there had been no Foxrses 
Macxeyziz Act for Scotland, there would have been no 
Sunday Closing Bill for Ireland. If the Irish Sanday 
Closing Bill were dealt with according to its merits, we 
should be rid of a long list of similar nuisances. 


FIRST LOVE. 


TPHE life which has passed middle age has its established 

place on the stage of the novelist. In more or less remote 
distance it provides the background of the action. Its character 
may be genial or morose; its influence may be directed to make 
or to mar the happiness of the principal actors; but its own hap- 
piness does not much concern either author or reader ; it is like 
Aristotle’s slave in primeval society, épyavov éxyuxoy, a lind of 
live machine. It has great capacity for passiox, in the sense in 
which children use the term, and in no other; it can hate, but it 
cannot love. Recent writers, it is true, from the days of Charlotte 
Bronté, have annexed regions on the confines of middle life 
formerly untrodden by the novelist. Tired to death of heroes of 
twenty-five, they have borrowed from Sir Walter Scott the “ thick 
moustache and curly hair, coal-black, but grizzled here and there, 
but more through toil than age ” of Lord Marmion,and have dressed 
it up in various styles, as Rochester or the Senior Fellow; but in 
no case have they ventured to carry it across the Rubicon of forty. 
A hero of fifty is about as likely to be met with in the realms of 
fiction as a heroine of that age. In the paths of real life, however, 
twenty-five moves onward to fifty and the years beyond, and the 
race of life tends to settle down into a walk, with welcomed resting- 
places here and there to be still and look back. Hero no longer, if he 
ever seemed one—in war or letters or romance—but a very prosaic 
ratepayer, with his wife at his side, and a heap of half-year!y bills 
by way of contribution from the once anxiously awaited postman, 
he looks back along the vista of the path which he has trodden, 
and in the distance, if it chances not to be a clouded one, lis eye 
will rest and linger on his first love. For in the first decade of 
the present reign, however difficult it may be for this generation 
to realize the fact, there was such a thing as first love. It was 
very odd as a phenomenon, no doubt; like the fashion of wearing 
tail-coats in the morning, which still survived in those days; and 
its memories may be worth recalling as matter of historical inte- 
rest for a time which has banished it from contemporary experi- 
ence. In making this last statement we must decline to submit 
to a merely arithmetical test. We admit at once that men who 
inarry in our own day do, or at least that some of them do, love 
their wives, and did love them before they became such. We allow 
also that in every such instance there was a time when first, in 
the Puritan phrase, “ the purpose of marriage ” was formed on the 
part of the bridegroom, perhaps in reference to the lady whose 
list of wedding presents was furnished to the reporters, and perhaps 
to somebody else. It is undeniable therefore that a man’s first love 
has still a reality as distinct as that which we might predicate of 


-his first wife. Only that reality is a different thing altogether 


from the memories which middle age recalls and cherishes across 
the distance traversed in a busy life. 

The contrast perhaps presents itselfin a more distinct way to men 
who have sons of their own than it does to others. The public school- 
boy of this generation does not concern himself with falling in love. 
It may be that he has no opportunity, it may be that he has no time, 
or it may be that he has no inclination. At any rate the fact remains, 
and it is sometimes suggested that the great extension of the public 
school system is the cause, or at least the chief cause, of this 
remarkable social change. The Sixth Form has plenty of work on 
its hands, and plenty of exciting interests out-of-doors. It is not 
given to much introspection, and does not know ten lines of Childe 
Harold, wnless they may have been “ set for a copy.” If a boy in 
one of the higher forms is not “in the running” for scholarships 
and such-like prizes of competition, he is “in” for something else. 
He craves “ ribbons,” and “ stars,” and “eleven colours,” and all 
sorts of “ favours” known to his own peculiar terminology ; but 
the possession of “a braid of his fair lady’s hair” is the very last 
thing that it would enter his head to desire; and, if he has a lock 
of hair at allin some recess of his desk, it is most likely his 
mother’s. One evident result of this influence of the public school 
is shown in the absolute disappearance from the Universities of the 
once familiar freshman. The type is extinct. “ The public school- 
men need little advice of ours,” wrote the author of the Hints to 
Freshmen in 1843; and for this reason the occupation of the 
adviser is now completely gone. The neophyte, “ prepared for his 
University career by a six years’ residence with a superannuated 
divine somewhere on the Wolds of Yorkshire,” supplied the ele- 
ment out of which the freshman of the past was formed; and he, 
as a rule, either was, or supposed himself to be, in love. He could 
repeat by heart a touching poem of some twelve or fifteen stanzas, 
the opening lines of which we commend to the notice of scholar- 
ship examuuers for atest question in an English paper, hazarding 
at the same time our belief that not one public schoolboy in tilty 
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will be able to supply the context, the catastrophe, or the name of 
the author, who yet was a bard of repute in his day :— 

At fond sixteen my roving heart 

Was pierced by Leve’s delightful dart. 
As <n aid to memory, we will go so far as to add the name of the 
lady and the title of the poem—* Hannah.” Among the mythical 
legends once current concerning a late well-known and excellent 


fessor, it was told how his friendly welcome to the freshman | 
ef his college always included an inquiry whether the youth “had | 


a virtuous attachment in the country”; and, absurd asthe question | Of mental idleness which so largely pervaded life; while the new 


may sound in these days, the chances were very strong that the lad, | 


if he was good for anything, possessed either in fact or fancy the 
advantage by which the good old tutor set so great store. The 
conditions of his life were as much in favour of the chance as those 
of his son's life are against it. His time had been passed 
between his home and his private tutor’s. His holidays, at Mid- 
summer and Christmas, peacefully spent in the society of his 
sisters, were diversified by occasional long visits from their 
young lady friends, whom the exigencies of house-room or travel- 
ling usually brought one at a time; and the neighbouring 
ish also not improbably enshrined some local divinity, five 
years older than himself, Under these conditions, when his six 
weeks were ended, he went beck to what he was pleased to call 
“school”; or, in other words, to the companionship of six, eight, 
ox ten boys from nine years old upwards, to most of whom he 
was an object of exceeding awe because he had a bedroom to him- 
self, and sometimes went in to supper in the dining-room, and 
hel his tutor to correct the press for the Protestant tracts 
which the Carisbrooke case, or some such portent, had made neces- 
sary for the neighbourhood. With the other big fellow, his soli- 
tary class-mate, he was bound in the enduring chains of an eternal 
friendship, 2nd the confidences exchanged between the pair during 
the long walks in which they, not being confined to “ bounds,” 
were free to indulge, were intimate and intense. There could be 
no cricket, and they had outlived the solace which the small boys 
stil] found in tops and marbles. If they had no love affairs already 
in existence, it became an absolute necessity to invent them. The 
mental condition thus springing out of solitude or want of larger 
companionship was fostered by the habit of correspondence which 
Sed born handed down as a tradition, and which burst into an 
exuberant vitality in the early years of cheap postage, by way of 
prelude to its subsequent extinction. But for the existence here 
and there of old desks filled with letters, the fifth and sixth-form 
boys of the present time could scarcely be brought to believe in 
letter-writing performances of their private-school representa- 
‘tives a generation since. 
The schoolboy life as we have described it in the houses of 
ivate tutors was familiar throughout the rural districts. Curates 
in charge, whose curacies were almost life-tenancies in the days of 
pluralities, and rectors with small benefices or large families, were 
everywhere to be found with a college reputation which secured 
them a succession of pupils; and public schools were not in much 
favour with the middle-class in Evangelical society. The so-called 
“school” was an institution distinct from the establishment of the 
clergyman who “ prepared young men for the Universities,” and 
who, with numbers varying from two to six, at ages from sixteen 
to twenty, often found himself with a good deal of responsibility 
on his hands of a very differentkind. ‘The “school” of the private 
tutor did no particular harm. Orchard-robbing had passed out of 
fashion, and if it was not evident at once how the materials for 
the 5th of November bontire were collected, the farmers mended 
the hedges and asked no questions. The “‘young men for the Uni- 
versities ” too often had other pursuits, and the genuine “ fresh- 
man” of the past was not recruited from their society. This inge- 
auous youth, being incapable of scrapes, and not given to disreputable 
ways of employing his spare time or thought, fell in love, as a rule, 
because he had nothing else to do; and in this lies, it may confi- 
dently be suggested, the principal explanation of the contrast which 
the public schvolboy, his son, is now presenting to his experience. 
Another influence may to some extent have operated to the same 
end, but not, as we think, with any considerable force. Early 
marriages were much more in favour during a a of thinner 
population than they are now ; and marriage itself was with many 
rsons implicitly regarded, if not directly represented, in the 
t of a religious duty. It became therefore a duty to fall in 
dove, as a nece preliminary ; and the youth supposed in a 
wague sort of way that “ the altar ” and house eeping would follow 
at some future time as a matter of course. But it is very doubtful 
whether the matrimonial reality was not too distant and shadowy 
in a yoo for any practical effect; and he loved, or became 
engaged, as a thing absolutely good in itself, without relation to 
anything beyond. His first love was not in his view the means to an 
end, but the end in itself. It is obvious that all this sentimental 
haze has disappeared from the atmosphere breathed by our modern 
. Other theories in explanation of this fact of social change 
ve been offered, and may pass current in casual conversation. 
But among these the “good old times” doctrine, which has been 
the unfailing resource of later middle-age from Solomon’s time 
onwards, never really —— for much. The girls a the 
t are as as c ing as the girls of the 
‘will not allow his principle to be applied in the case of his own 
daughters. A little more hesitation may be justifiable in dealing 
with the proposition that the external garb of young ladyhood in 
later times is responsible in great measure for the decline of 
worship. But, if we are not mistaken, the condensed quotation 


from the Eton Grammar, “ Propria que maribus—femineo generi 
tribuuntur,”’ is at least as old as Dean Swift; while, although not 
so long since the youthful heart-craving for the possession of a lock 
of hair might, one would think, have been qualitied by the unavoid- 
able alternative between the dyed material and the false, earlier gene- 
rations of sighing lovers must have acquiesced in powder, or, still 
more horrible thought, in paste. On the whole, and viewing the 
question from every available point of view, we are inclined to 
attribute the early loves of a former day to the comfortable tone 


generation, having very little time unoccupied, and many interests 
of greater or less importance, has adopted the very practical, if 
not very sentimental, view that love-making, after all, is only the 
preparation for matrimony, and declines to appear on the platform 
till a reasonable time before the starting of the train, 


THE POETRY OF PHONETICS. 


bye admirers of phonetic spelling have again been thrusting 
their schemes on the notice of an astonished world and the 
Duke of Richmond. Their arguments are very much what they 
used to be, and we do not observe that their ranks are swelled by 
any adherents except those who wish to make the British rate- 
payer the measure of the universe. The London School Board 
and other School Boards have arrived at the conclusion that some 
new sort of spelling could be taught more cheaply than the old. 
What the new sort of spelling is to be they probably have not 
settled in their own minds. ‘The phonetic reformers are too like 
French political parties, which are generally pretty unanimous in 
attack, but split into hal{-a-dozen sections when it comes to con- 
struction. Mr. Pagliardini and the other eminent “ scholars and 
philologists” are all united in the wish to do something or 
other. At present they want the Government to appoint a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the subject of English spelling, “ with 
a view to reforming it in the interests of education.” Done into 
English, this means that it is desirable to reduce the standard of 
spelling in the interests of children in Board schools and of stupid 
candidates for commissions and tide-waiterships. The Rey. br. 
Angus, a distinguished scholar and philologist with whose works 
we have not the good fortune to be acquainted, put this aspect of 
the question to the Duke of Richmond :—“ The educationalists of 
this country desired to teach knowledge, and they urged that the 
acquisition of knowledge should not be barred, as at present, by 
the anomalous spelling of our language.” Educated people may 
wish that Dr. Angus’s eloquence could be barred by the abolition 
of words like “ educationalist.” If he means teacher, schoolmaster, 
or theorist occupied with the science of teaching, he is at liberty 
to say so. The use of American slang does not increase one’s con- 
fidence in the sense or taste of the phonetic reformers. Dr. Angus’s 
argument, from which his peculiar language has made us wander, 
is that “a large number of failures to pass the examinations were 
due to spelling.” Even if they are, does Dr. Angus suppose that 
all candidates will obtain appointments when spelling is reformed 
by the adoption of “ Fleay’s Glossic ”—it sounds like the name of 
a patent medicine—or Mr. Pitman’s notation? As long as ap- 
pointments are comparatively few and candidates many, aspirants 
must be “ plucked” for one reason or another. If it could be 
shown that inability to spell always accompanied the highest 
qualifications of other sorts, a change might be made in the 
manner of the examination and in the number of marks given or 
withheld for orthography or its absence. But this would not be 
a sufficiently radical measure for Dr. Angus and those who think 
with him. 

The arguments of Professor Gladstone were of a kind which the 
honetic people themselves, in our opinion, sufficiently refute. 
n some foreign countries where spelling is more simple than 

it is in England, “children learn to read and spell with 
striking rapidity.” In this country also many children who 
have a natural turn for books teach themselves to read with 
striking rapidity. Professor Gladstone thinks that all chil- 
dren could do so if our spelling were altered. There 
would be a saving in the school life of every English child of 
one thousand hours, and this time might be occupied in the 
technical education acknowledged to be lacking in our artisans.” 
It is not so much the lack of technical education as the desire to 
get the highest wages for the least work, and the use of chea 
adulterated materials, that is ruining English trade and Engli 
manufactures. Even if time for technical education is needed, it may 
easily be secured on the principles of the phonetic people. They 
have often declared that children might be taught to read by one of 
their methods first, and might then acquire the ordinary spelling in 
avery short time. If this be true, no one can find fault with them 
if they confine themselves to reforming the method of teaching. 
Each of them, however, has his own dear “system,” his “glossic ” or 
what not. It is not enough to teach children quickly. Our re- 
formers want to instruct grown-up people who, for their part, have 
no di s're to go back to school and sit at the feet of Mr. Fleay. We 
have all had quite enough of pedagogues in our youth, and are in- 
clined to resist being schooled by schoolmasters for a second time. 
It is the vaulting ambition of persons who count the syllables in 
Shakspeare and think themselves critics that makes them umpopu- 
lar. A thousand influences have slowly made the language w 

it is. We desire to speak it and write it without having to twist 
our tongues at the pleasure of a professor of “glossic,” or to con- 
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sion of pedants is anything but new. Moliére ridiculed t 
Fleays of the period in his Bourgeois Gentilhomme:— 


form our writing to his ideas of the sound of words. This ?—< } And, thwarted in each higher plan, 
Mr. 


Le Maitre de Philosophie. Et la voix I, en rapprochant encore d’avan- | 


tage les machoires l'une de l'autre, et écartant les deux coins de la bouche 
vers les oreilles, A. E. I. 

4M. Jourdain. A, E, 1, 1,1; cela est vrai. Vive la science ! 

Le Maitre. L’ouverture de la bouche fait justement comme un petit 
fond qui réprésente un O. 

M. Jourdain. O. O. O. Vous avez raison. O. Ah, la belle chose que 
ile savoir quelque chose ! 


Freaks of this sort have their periods, just like other and more 
serious fanaticisms. The common sense of society has always de- 
clined to let schoolmasters make their grand experiment, and 

ve that they have more power over language than is possessed 
Custom is stronger than a flimsy alliance of school- 
masters, ts, members of School Boards, and philologists, all 
combined for the moment by the desire of change, but all cer- 
tain to be disunited when the question of the nature of the change 


arises. 

The Duke of Richmond told the deputation that the “subject 
was so grave, and pregnant with so much difficulty, that the 
honourable member for Liverpool had guarded himself and the 
Board he represented from venturing to assert that such a change 
was practicable.” We do not know which particular change the 
Duke had in his mind. Perhaps he had been studying English 
Sounds and English Spelling, by F. G. Fleay (Collins and 
- This work belongs to one of the innumerable series of 
“School and College Classics.” Sainte-Beuve denied that the 
German lang possessed any classics. Mr. Fleay has en- 
riched the English language with one classic more. He is con- 
vinced that “our present alphabet is defective in many ways.” 
From the School Board’s point of view we imagine that there is 
too much of the present alphabet. Children, poor things! must 
find it disagreeable to have to learn so many letters. Could we 
not back to the old Ionic letters as they were before 
Euclid ? Z is a letter we do not often need; could it not 
be abolished? This is not Mr. Fleay’s way of looking at 
it. He ins by saying that our alphabet “is insufficient.” 
It did well enough for Sh-kspeare and Milton and Shelley; 
but Mr. Fleay’s mind and voice must form themselves into 
more copious and elaborate moulds. A great many sounds 
that Mr. Fleay is able to make, “and all the long vowels and 
diphthongs, have no signs to represent them.” Mr. Fleay, a new 
Cadmus, will bring fresh letters, which, as the White Knight says 
in Alice in Wonderland, ave “ his own iuvention.” The children 
of Board schools, for whose sake we are asked to suffer so much 
and hear so much nonsense, will hardly thank Mr. Fleay if it is 
really his intention to add to the alphabet. They will think of 
him as the Bulgarians think of the Russians. Ife comes with the 
specious promise of liberty and ease, and he lays on burdens hard 
to be borve. His little finger is thicker than the loins of the old 
teachers of the alphabet. To be sure he cuts down the alphabet 
as well as adds to it. “The signof z=cs” must go with some 
others; gu=cwisto be abolished. “2 bor not 2 b, that is the 
cwestion,” may stand as a sample of what we conceive to be the 
proposed form of notation. The stable-boy who wrote the name 
of his horse Potatoes thus—Pot. 8. os—was merely in advance 
of his age. But Mr. Fleay will say that the stable-boy only antici- 

ted him as Empedocles anticipated Mr. Darwin, and Parmenides 

egel. Flashes of unconscious but inspired bad spelling are one 
thing ; conscientious and scientitic bad spelling is quite another, 
and a more excellent crown of intellectual achievement. 

In a later part of his work Mr. Fleay shows that new signs 
need not be introduced if we prefer to combine the old ones into 

hastly and extraordinary shapes. If we “represent the aspirate 
b ch, f, v, &c.,” and the nasal n (whatever that may be) by ng, 
ail may yet be well. The best of this scheme is that it’ will 
gratify our fellow-creatures the Zulus, whose interesting langua 
contains a great many ng’s, aud does not revolt from s/’s. Mr. 
Fleay transcribes a document which we take to be the Lord's 
Prayer into his own inimitable jargon. We live in an age of 
enlightenment and toleration, or Mr. Fleay might have found his 
cabalistic paternoster lead him into serious difficulties with the 
spiritual power and the secular arn. 

One great charm of Mr. Fleay’s views, if he makes them prevail, 
is their probable effect on English poetry :—‘ A system that 
admits such rhymes as Mrs. Browning’s, and that has not pro- 
duced one poet in whose worlis cannet be shown rhymes that are 
harsh and grating on an unsophisticated ear, must be radically 
bad.” When all poets use “ Fleay’s Glossic” no poet will be 
“ harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose,” but musical as is Mr. 
Fleay himself. ‘The critics and readers of the future will cease 
to look at Shelley’s verse or Shirley's, and will read, we presume, 
such melodies as Mr. Fleay has kindly printed at the end of his 
truly classical performance :— 


THE POOR PAINTENR’S EPITAPH. 
By F. G. Fixay. 
(From “ Fraser’s Magazine,” September 1864.) 
FLEAY’S USUAL SPELLING. 


I. 
Ys rich, whom God has granted ease 
And time to work each brave design, 
Who need not care the world to please, 
Compare your happy lot with mine! 
Who dare not do the best I can, 
For on world’s favour hangs my bread ; 


I have no hope, ’til for the dead 
*Tis written on my churchyard-stone, 
* He lived unloved, he died unknown.” 


THE POOR PAINTER’S EPITAPH. 
By F. G. Fieay. 
(From “ Fraser's Magazine,” September 1864.) 
. FLEAY’S NOTATION, 1877. 


1. 
YEE rig, hoom God haz granted eez 
And tiem too wurk eeg braiv dezien, 
Hoo need not cair Se wurld too pleez, 
Compair yoor hapi lot wip mien! 
Hoo dair not doo Se best Ie can, 
For on wurld’z faivur hanz mie bred ; 
And, pwarted in eeg hieer pian, 
le hav no hoep ’til for Se ded 
*Tiz riten on mie curcyard stoen, 
“ Hee livd unluvd, hee died unnoen.” 


Between “Tleay’s usual spelling” and “ Fleay’s notation” the 
poetical soul balances in exquisite doubt, like the butterfly Psyche 
over two sister blossoms of various hue and fragrance. “ For on 
world’s favour hangs my bread ”—is this more dulcet, and an image 


| more intelligible, than 


For on wurld’z faivur hayz mie bred 


or not? “ We know not which is sweeter, no, not we.” Herr 
Wagner should set to the music of the future lines and spelling 
which have no part in the forlorn poetry of the past. Mr. Sweet 
it appears, has also transcribed verses of Mr. Fleay’s, this time on 
a dead stone-breaker. They appeared in the Provincial Maga- 
stne, and indeed we hardly think they are “of the centre.” Here 
is Mr. Sweet's version, and beside it Mr. Fleay’s:— 


Bert him noubli in the trodden wei! 
His work is finish’d. 
Though the broood stoun-hiip et the clous of dei 
Siim’d ondiminish’d, 
Though the strong arm gruu taird, kiin saight gruu dim, 
Not wan pals foolter’d ; 
With slouth the tempter ciisless whispering him 
Not wance hii poolter’d. 


Bert him nowbli in the trodden wey ! 
His wiirk is finish’d. 

Thow the brod stown-hip at the clows of dey 
Sim’d tndiminish’d, 

Thow the strong arm grii taird, kin saight gra dim, 
Not wiin pillse fOlter’d ; 

With slowth the tempter cisless whispering him 
Not wunce hi pdlter’d. 


| tion should serenade the Duke of Richmond with Mr. 


The reader of this exquisite lyric now knows the best and the 


worst of phonetic reform in spelling and literature. The deputa- 
Fleay's 


| poems, set by each reformer in his own style. 


SAVOY IN WINTER. 


HARLES LAMB, it will be remembered, had a special fond- 
ness for visiting Oxford in the Long Vacation. He could see 

the place better when the inhabitants were away. From some 
points of view this way of looking at things may be true of many 
laces. It is certainly true of places where the mass of the le 3 
tion, or that part of it which gives the place its character, is of a 
fluctuating and accidental kind, coming one day and going the 
next. Theré may perhaps be some daring enough to hold that the 
academical population of an English University town comes under 
that head. A memorable banquet some years back revealed the 
existence of people who believed that a particular college is 
Oxford was a thousand years old. And somewhat later a 
memorable debate in the House of Commons revealed the exist- 
ence of people who believed that the borough of Oxford grew 
up round the University. Putting these two singular delusions 
together, it would be pleasant to know in what kind of wilder- 
ness Alfred is supposed to have set down his first scholars 
Those who know the true history of the great border 
fortress, the chosen seat of national assemblies, may be inclined to 
set down the scholars who settled there at a somewhat later time 
as coming under the head of a fluctuating and accidental populs- 
tion. An Oxford freeman, with his right in the Port-meadow an@ 
his vote in the Portmannagemét, might look on scholars and Jews 
alike as mere pleds, mere settlers on the Aventine. Charles Lamb 
is not likely to have gone through so elaborate an antiquariax 
argument as this ; and it is certain that the Oxford which he like® 
to study was the Oxford of the scholars, though he liked best te 
study it when the scholars were away. But, whether Oxford 
comes under the head or not, there certainly are places which be- 
come better in proportion as they are emptier. his is specially 
true of all places of temporary resort which have another side be- 
sides that of places of temporary resort. Years ago an antiquarian 
visitor saw St. Andrews in winter and declared it to be a delightful 
cross between Oxford and St. David's. A second visit at another 


time of the year revealed the fact that there are seasons 
| when a certain dash of Brighton is thrown in, Here the 
, scholars were assumed, with some slight disregard to history, as 
part of the natural St. Andrews, though the tashionable visitors 
were not. And, in some confused way, the University may be 
looked on, at least in opposition to the fashionable visitors, as re- 
‘presenting the older ecclesiastical splendours of the place. It 
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does so practically. He who at St. David's is entertained by a 
canon is at St. Andrews entertained by a principal. But St. 
David's has the special merit of all, ot having no class of in- 
habitants, permanent or fluctuating, whom any one could wish 
away. 

Let us take a leap over a considerable oy of Europe to a spot 
where Charles Lamb’s rule certainly applies, where what there is 
to be seen is certainly best seen when there are fewest people to 
see it. Let us suppose that the irrevocable medical order has gone 
forth, that the winter has to be passed in warmer lands beyond 
the sea, and that the first stage is to take the shape of a course 
of baths in some spot not necessarily warmer. The choice given 
is Ischia and Aix. Ischia is remembered as a marked 
point in the scenery of the Bay of Naples, and as con- 
taining a castle which has a history. In a lighter moment 
Mr. Lear's rhyme may suggest itself, and Ischia may be 
further remembered as a place where, doubtless through 
the virtues of its baths, a certain man “ grew friskier and friskier.” 
But Ischia is an island, a small island; to some a long 
sojoum there would seem to savour of imprisonment ; all have not 
the tastes of Tiberius; for in truth Tiberius, who shut himself up 
in an island of his free will, shut others up in islands 
against their wills. But Aix—which of the many places bearing 
that name is it that we are toseek? Notimperial Aque Grani; 
that declines so to frame its speech as to answer to the name, and 
that “ Urbs Aquensis” moreover lies too far north to be coun- 
selled for the purpose in hand. Is it then Aque Sertie, Aix 
which is specially Aix where no epithet is added, Aix which sug- 
gests most opposite memories of Caius Marius and of good 
King Réné? It proves to be neither; it is Aix-les-Bains, Aque 
Gratiane, more strictly, we are told, dque <Allobrogum. Local 
antiquaries forbid us to connect the place in any direct way with 
the most zealous of Christian Emperors. que Gratrane is 
declared to be a comparatively modern name, due only to the fact 
that Aix lies within the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the city of 
Gratiin, Gratianopolis or Grenoble. The name of Aix may be re- 
membered by travellers who have made no sojourn there as that 
of a station hard by the Lake of Bourget, on the line between 
Macon and the Mont Cenis tunnel. And the memory of the lalie 
and its surrounding mountains will suggest the thought that any 
place in that region would supply a sojourn not to be despised. 
Aix then, lying on one of the high roads of Europe, is chosen rather 
than the island captivity of Ischia, and a little research shows that 
Aix and the coasts thereof, if they cannot rank among the historic 
sites of the earth, have still something to show in the way alike of 
nature, of art, and of past memories. 

Nothing very remarkable seems ever to have happened at Aque 
Allobrogum, nothing certainly to put it on a level with Aauz 
Grani, Aque Sextiz, or our own Aque Solis. But it has, in the 
nature of things, passed through those revolutions which have swept 
over the whole land which Teutonic conquest made into Burgundy. 
And it still keeps signs of its importance alike in days before and 
in days after the Burgundian conquest. In our own times, if we 
swept away the signs of temporary and fluctuating population, 
there would be little left. But it clearly was a pane Fm oe place 
in Roman times ; in later days it was the seat of Marquesses whose 
dwelling forms one of the most attractive features of the place. And 
in November one is left to muse undisturbed on the works of Romans 
and of Marquesses. At that time the modern Aix seems utterly 
forsaken. ‘The thousands of visitors which throng to it in summer 
are all far away. Almost every other house in the place is an 
hotel, and of these hotels some are altogether shut up, and those 
which remain open find but few guests to cross their thresholds. 
Even of the shops not a few have followed the example of the 
hotels. A winter sojourn at Aix sounds to many like a contra- 
diction. Yet Aix remains Aix in winter as well as in summer. 
The waters of the Allobroges still run, and still keep 
strengthening virtues ; and they are wisely kept always accessible, 
even though the summer thousands have dwindled down to two 
bathers only. And, after all, at Aix as elsewhere, the momentary 
visitors are not the real inhabitants. On a market day in winter 
as well as in summer, the market place is thronged by the people 
of the neighbourhood, clad in their native dress—the women with 
their gold ornaments, cross and heart—and selling their native 
wares. And those who may chance to be there at a time of 
political crisis may study the placards on the walls, local and 
national. They may read the passionate appeals of local candi- 
dates and local committees, the proud challenge of a defiant, the 
humble submission of a penitent President. Even when a revo- 
lution seems drawing near, there is the comforting thought that, 
though there may be some killing at Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles, 
things will go on much the same at Aix, and that the railway can 
ped us in a few hours into a safer land, without going by any one 
of the three dangerous cities. 

This last thought reminds us where we are now, and where 
we should have been only seventeen years earlier. Weare now 
in the “ ee of Savoy,” and a short journey will carry us 
into the “ department of High Savoy.” There is perhaps a little 
sign of relenting in the nomenclature which keeps the historic 
name, and has not changed it for that of some river or mountain. 
Normandy and Provence have vanished from the map; but Savoy 
still abides. But the old name still more keenly thrusts the 
remembrance upon us at every moment. Every corner of the old 
Burgundian realm has its own interest, though it is so largely the 
sad interest of watching cities and provinces successively swallowed 


up by anencroaching neighbour. We stand on the flat ground 


and look up at the hills above us, growing on each side into moun- 
tain tops which, in November at least, are oftentimes thick with 
snow. The white limestone cliffs glistening in the winter sun 
would be at home at Cheddar, at Mykéné, or at Clissa. On one 
side the lower hills rise gradually into the greater heights; on the 
other side the mountains, the peak of the Cat’s Tooth standing out 
above all, soar above them as a separate and more distant 
range. Between the two lies the Lake of Bourget, with 
its waters on the western side washing the mountains 
at their very feet. No lake is more precious to the 
primeval antiquary than this Prasias of the Allobroges. The 
masses of reeds in the lake mark, so the learned tell us, the sites 
of the dwellings of those days when water was a safer dwelling- 
place than land. Why, we ask, should this Alpine land, this still 
abiding remnant of the old Middle Kingdom, have been doomed 
to follow the fates of the city of revolutions by the Seine? Take 
boat and cross the lake, and the thought presses yet more strongly 
on the mind. Ona small promontory of the western shore a large 
building stands out, forming, when the light falls on it, a promi- 
nent object in the landscape. Little as it has to boast of pic- 
turesque effect, it is a memorable spot in the history of the Bur- 
guadian land. The monastery of Hautecombe has not escaped 
the fate which fell on Fulda and Kinsiedeln and ate Casino 
itself. In England it might have stood, dismantled and ruined, 
but breathing more of the ancient spirit than the dull modern 
building which has usurped the place of the elder dwellings of the 
monastic brethren. Yet portions of the older work are left here and 
there; and thechurch, for the most part reconstructed by King Charles 
Felix in the most fearful variety of modern Gothic, still keeps some 
small fragments of the elder minster in a richand late Burgundian 
style. The very tombs, as they now stand, are mostly modern; 

et even in such a case they still live to bear their witness. There 
ie, marshalled in order, the tombs of the counts and dukes and 
kings of the greatest of Burgundian houses, the house which waxed 
strong on both sides of the Alps, on both sides of the Leman Lake. 
That house now reigns in Rome and in Sicily ; but its old inherit- 
ance has passed away; the tombs of the fathers and heroes of the 
line linve passed into the hands of the stranger. When Greeks and 
Scythians disputed before the Persian King as to the comparative 
piety of eating one’s fathers and burning them, the third alternative 
of selling their ashes did not present itself to either disputant. 


Hoc est vere patris monumentum colere. 


But, to whomsoever the land may belong, the land is still there. 
And to those who enjoy the sight of lofty heights, without feeling 
any call to climb to their summits, the lower heights supply an 
endless store of rambles, in the course of which mountains and 
hills and lake throw themselves into endless varieties of group- 
ings. The choice of paths seems never to come to an end; 
but it is chiefly scenery and the mere enlivenment of the cheery 
winter's walk that they supply. The village churches are 
almost all modern; the houses seem of decent age, but they 
seldom afford any architectural details. Here and there a Bur- 
gundian window peeps out, and that is all. But the masonry, 
down to the last built house, is worth studying. Large blocks of 
stone abound, and to this day no arrangement of them is more 
common than the long-and-short work of Verona and Earl's 
Barton. For in truth no way of arranging large blocks in a quoin 
or a doorway is more obvious. A walk round Aix may go far to 
dispel the delusions of those who persist in seeing some qucer 
mystery in the angles of Coleswegen’s towers at Lincoln, 

Aix itself, as becomes its name and its past, is by no means bare 
of antiquities. The open space by the baths provides the singular 
effect of the apse of the parish church seen through a plain—very 
plain—Roman arch—a family monument like the Sergian 
arch at Pola, commemorating a certain Pompeius Cam- 

anus. Nor is this arch the only monument of Roman days 
that Aque Allobrogum has to show. The chief building of the 
town—setting aside hotels and baths—is what is now the Hétel 
de Ville, which contains the various public institutions of the 

lace, among them a museum rich in the relics of the old lake- 
se Ho This Hétel de Ville is a building of good late Bur- 
gundian style, with the characteristic flattened and trefoil arches, 
and with a fine bold staircase,a feature in which the neighbourhood 
isrich. It was formerly the house of the Marquesses of Aix, and 
that their house was built within the precincts of a castle is shown 
by a round projection, which one is at first inclined to take for a 
bastion, but which a little further examination shows to have been 
one of the flanking towers of a huge gateway. But the castle of 
the Marquesses was not the first building on the site. Within 
the precinct of the Hotel de Ville are the unmistakeable walls of 
a large Roman building, which passes locally for the cella of 
a temple of Diana. ‘That the virtues of the waters were 
well known before Roman dominion had ceased in Gaul is 
shown by the remains of ancient ¢therme under the modern 
houses. Under shelter of winter, it is pleasant to walk in the 
forsaken “ park” of Aix ard to contemplate this small collection 
of Roman and medieval remains gathered at the foot of the 
snowy peaks which have looked down on all changes. The church 
deserves notice mainly for its wide nave, of thorough South- 
Gaulish proportions, and for a loftier choir, the windows of whose 
apse show in their tracery a certain unexpected approach to 
English forms. The likeness is probably merely accidental. There 
is a cloister at Ziirich where the architect, having made up his 
mind to have a different pattern of tracery in each opening, seems 
in one of his attempts to have hit on English Perpendicular by mere 
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chance. Yet between Savoy and England there is more than one 
real point of historical connexion. ‘Those points, and other objects 
in the Savoyard land, may suggest some further subjects for 
thought. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW ON RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS. 


hy article on this subject in the January number of the 
Quarterly Review is likely to receive the attention which the 
papers in that periodical usually merit. It may be considered 
as a vigorous statement of the evidence in favour of further 
legislation for the purpose of obtaining increased safety in railway 
travelling; and if the Reviewer is somewhat over-sanguine as to 
securing the desired result by giving increased powers to a 
Government body, and does not sufticiently take into consideration 
the grave difficulties which beset the question, it cannot be said 
that his views are extreme or that his statements are exaggerated. 
The arguments brought forward are based on the Report of the 
Commission on Railway Accidents, aud the conclusion drawn is 
that the recommendations of the Commissioners should be carried 
out, though it is hinted that they donot go far enough. The ex- 
treme difficulty and complexity of the subject, shown by the 
antagonistic views of the highly competent wituesses who were 
examined and the differences of opinion which existed among 
the Commissioners themselves, make it as easy to dogmatize as 
it is difficult to arrive at a just conclusion in this matter; 
but there are some considerations, telling to a certain ex- 
tent against the recommendations of the Commissioners, to 
which the writer does not seem to have allowed sutlicient 
weight, while he places reliance on a statement by one of them 
which can be shown to be partly based on a fallacy. It is of the 
highest importance, in dealing with such a question as this, that 
any suggestions for interfering with the existing state of things 
should be carefully examined, in order to ascertain whether the 
proposed change, if carried out, might not do mere harm than 
good ; and certainly the discussion should not be obscured by a para- 
dox. The misdeeds of Railway Companies have at times excited 
very justindignation. The Companies have assuredly in past days 
been grievous sinners, and, as is pointed out in the Quarterly Review, 
their organization was altogether condemned some uine years ago 
in our columns, It might possibly be urged that there has been 
improvement since then, and the reply of Sir Charles Adderley to 
a question put to him in the House of Commons on Monday last 
seems to indicate that, in the opinion of the present Government, 
much may now be left to the Companies, who are no doubt intlu- 
enced by the healthy pressure of public opinion. In any case, 
however, their past negligence makes it the more advisable to con- 
sider, with reference to any proposed legislation concerning them, 
whether its practical result may not be to relieve them of a part 
of their responsibility. It can, we believe, be shown that such 
might be the consequence of carrying out some of the suggestions 
of the Commissioners ; but, before entering on this subject, it may 
be well to point out a preliminary difficulty touched on, but not 
disposed of, by the writer in the Quarterly Review. 

While recommending that considerable powers should be given 
to the Board of Trade, the Commissioners state very decidedly that 
in their opinion the Companies ought to have the right of appeal 
from any decision of the Board to some tribunal qualified to decide 
the matter. The Reviewer seems to doubt whether such a right of 
appeal is necessary, and quotes the words of Lord Beaconstield, who 
said, when speaking on this question in the House of Lords: —*‘ Itis 
not at all in harmony with the Parliamentary practice of this country 
that there should be a department of State presided over bya 
Minister of the Crown sitting in one of the Houses of Parliament, 
and responsible—clearly and evidently and momentarily respon- 
sible—to Parliament, and that its decisions should be subject to an 
Appellate Court which is irresponsible.” But this is one of the 
recommendations respecting which the Commissioners are most 
emphatic, as may be seen from Section 60 of their Report, where 
they speak strongly as to the necessity for such a tribunal, 
and say that it “should be such as to command the confidence 
both of the public and of the Railway Companies.” Here, then, is 
a difficulty 2 dimine, of which no solution is offered. It would not 
be easy to reject a proposal concerning which the Commissioners 
are so emphatic, and yet, if it were accepted, it would give rise to 
the anomaly pointed out by Lord Beaconstield. This question, how- 
ever, might possibly be disposed of, though no means of doing so 
are pointed out. Assuming it to be set at rest, the result referred 
to above of carrying out the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners has to be considered. 

The principal recommendations are that the Board of Trade 
should have power in certain cases to compel the Companies to 
sdopt measures of precaution against accidents, the most important 
cases being those of insufficient station or siding accommodation, 
Where either of these appears to be deticient the Board ought, in the 
opinion of the Commissioners, to have power to enforce the execu- 
tion of the necessary works. This no doubt appears desirable; but 
it can scarcely be questioned by any one who examines the matter 
dispassionately that, if the Board of Trade or any other body 
is authorized to interfere materially with the management of a 
railway, the Company is to a certain extent relieved from respon- 
sibility. Assuming that the officials of the Government do their 
work thoroughly, it can hardly be otherwise; for, if they are 
satisfied with the provisions made by a Company in certain 


respects, and nevertheless an accident happens, how will it be 
possible to reply to the argument that the Company has taken all 
the requisite meusures ayainst mishap as testified by the appro- 
bation of the officers of Government, and that therefore the ain mec 
must be regarded as one of those which will happen in spite of every 
precaution? Let it be supposed that, armed with the necessary power, 
the Board calls on a Company to improve one of its stations and that 
the requisition is conscientiously complied with, but that, notwith- 
standing prompt and full obedience to the demands of the Govern- 
ment, there is afterwards an accident at this very station. Would 
it be possible to make the Company liable, or to resist the argument 
that the requirements of the ollicials indie ited everything that the 
Company could fairly be called on to do, and that therefore they 
have not been guilty of any neglect? If it be said that such an 
occurrence is extremely improbable, it may be answered that acci- 
dents have happened at places where thoroughly competent men, 
deeply interested in the safety of their lines, thought that every 
possible precaution had been taken. In certain cases the requisi- 
tions of the officials would detine the duties of the Companies ; 
for it is obvious that the former would, when authorized to 
interfere, require everything to be done which appeared to them 
necessary for the security of travellers, and it would be hard to 
blame the managers of the railway in the event of an accidént 
for not having shown greater zeal and more foresight than 
the officers of the Government, acting on behalf of the 
public and occupied with nothing but the public safety. 
An official body empowered to interfere in some matters with 
the management of railways must pro tanto relieve the Companies 
from responsibility, which will necessarily be transferred to the 
officers of Government. This may not appear to some an un- 
desirable result; it may be thought to conduce to the safety of 
railway travelling; but, whether it does so or not, it cannot be 
overlooked in any attempt to deal with this difficult question. 
Yet, important as this matter is, it is dismissed as hardly worthy 
of attention in the Quarterly Review, where it is said that “ the 
allegation that an accident was caused through the want of a pre- 
caution which the Board of Trade had not expressly ordered 
would be a defence as worthless as it is wild.” Perhaps this view, 
so very positively stated, would not be held by the counsel charged 
with the defence of a Company, who would be able—in one 
class of cases certainly—to call as a witness the Board of Trade 
Inspector, who would either have to admit that he had failed in 
his duty, or to say that in his opinion every necessary measure for 
the safety of travellers had been taken. It should be added 
that the Reviewer appears to diiler altogether in this matter {rom 
Sir Henry Tyler, who is cited as an authority in some parts of 
the article. 
Other difficulties in the way of carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners might be pointed cut, but want of 
space prevents us from considering them at present. Any obser- 
vations on the subject would, however, be incomplete with- 
out notice of a fallacy connected with it which is due to one of 
the Commissioners, and is repeated with great emphasis in the 
Quarterly Review. Mr. Galt signed the Report, but he considered 
that it did not go far enough; so he drew up a separate Report of 
his own, in which he stated his opinions at considerable length. 
Before this appeared it had generally been accepted as an obvious 
fact that the Companies have a strong interest in working their 
lines safely, inasmuch as they have to pay heavy compensation in 
cases of accident. Such was undoubtedly the general opinion ; so 
thought the Committee on Railway Accidents of 1857, the Com- 
mission of 1865, the Committee of 1870, and the Lords’ Committee 
of 1873; but, according to Mr. Galt, they were all wrong, for he 
maintains that the sums paid by Railway Companies for com- 
ensation form so small a part of their expenditure that it is not 
in the least necessary for them to go to the expense necessary 
to avoid mishaps. This proposition, very startling on the 
face of it, Mr. Galt has certainly endeavoured to prove ; 
but his reasoning is vitiated by an error so remarkable as to make 
it seem singular that what he brought forward should be repro- 
duced by any one who has given attention to the subject. One 
of the main facts adduced by him to prove the comparatively small 
importance to Railway Companies of the sums they have to pay 
for compensation is the slight extent to which the market price of 
their shares is affected by a bad accident; and, amongst other 
cases, he refers to that of the Great Western stock, which only tell 
from 111} to 110 on account of the Shipton accident, and to that 
of the London and North-Western stock, which fell from 
1484 to 148 when the test action brought to determine the 
liability of the Company in respect of the Wigan accident was 
decided against them. It may seem at first sight fair to argue 
that, if prices are only lowered so slightly after such catastrophes, 
these can be of no great importance to the Company; but a little 
consideration will show that such a view would be quite 
erroneous. The market value of stock depends on the divi- 
dend which on an average it is thought likely to pay. 
The investor in railway shares considers whether, in the 
main, he will get fair interest for his money. Now an acci- 
dent does not touch the capital of a Company, nor does it 
permanently affect the dividends. It affects, sometimes very seri- 
ously, the dividends of the half-year in which the compensation is 
id. The fall of the stocks in this case must be considered 
in relation, not to the value of the share, but to one hal{- 
year's dividend, and to this it will sometimes be found to bear a 
very large proportion. The shareholder will find, it is true, that 
the worth of his security is but very slightly diminished, but he 
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may possibly discover that his income for a year is most un-| 
pleasantly curtailed. He is little likely to regard this fact with , 
indifference, and may not improbably inquire whether proper pre- 
cautions against accidents have been or are being taken. A land- | 
owner whose rents for a half-year are likely to be deficient on 
account of some exceptional cause will find that this fact only | 
affects in a very trifling degree the value of his estate if he wishes 
to sell it; but it would be absurd to argue that the diminished | 
rents cannot cause him serious inconvenience. 

In the case of the Great Western Railway mentioned by Mr. 
Galt, the fall in the price of the shares showed that, in the opinion | 
of the Stock Exchange, the loss to the Company would be such 
as to swallow up the greater part of the dividends for a half-year. 
With the London and North-Western Railway the shares re- 
covered quickly, owing probably to a general movement in the 
market; but the loss appears at first tohave been estimated as 
equal to about a seventh of a half-year'’s dividend—no trifling | 
amount when the huge capital of this. gigantic Company is 
considered. The payment of asum equal to 4 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock of the London and North-Western might with a 
small Company absorb the whole of the protits for a half-year, 
so that neither ordinary shareholders, preference shareholders, nor 
even debenture-holders would get anything. The facts stated 
by Mr. Galt prove the exact opposite of what he maintains. He 
certainly brings forward some statistics to show that the amount 
paid as compensation by the Companies is very small in proportion 
to their total expenditure, but so loose a reasoner is little likely to 
be accurate in his figures. It may fairly be assumed that the loss | 
occasioned to the Companies by accidents is such as to be an in- 
centive to take precautions against them; but this by itself may 
not be enough, and further legislation, based on the recommenda- | 
tions of the Commissioners, may be required. It is hardly likely | 


for the Count. In some cases, however, our student will be 
unable to force his points even in this way, and he will lose the 
chance of showing off one most brilliant piece of descriptive talk 
unless he is content to wait for a heavy thunder-shower, and then 
go out in it thinly clad and without an umbrella. 

But to turn to account his first lesson in conversation he has 
only to make a call upon some lady of his acquaintance, who is 
indicated by the initial A., and, after varioss formalities, to ask 
after all the members of her family. When it comes to her 
brother's turn, she will reply, “ Oh, he has an iron constitution. I 
have always to tell him to take care of himself”; and he 
will answer, “ Because we do not know the value of 
health until we have lost it.” It is clear that, even if 
she says nothing about telling her brother or any one 
else to take care of himself, the stranger can always bring 
in this wise saying, and can with equal ease lead up to what 
is the crowning point of the interview, when, having told his 
hostess that she always looks well, and been accused of paying 
compliments, ke exclaims, “Compliments are for persons to 
whom we are indifferent, but for those we love—” At this point a 
servant announces M. et Mme. N., and when the lady has said 
aside “ How annoying!” the stranger takes his leave. Here may 
be noted a striking example of the completeness of the work, 
throughout the course of which the foreigner learns not only how 
to speak to others, but also to himself, in a strange tongue. At 


| a first glance this might seem a needless precaution; but M. 
| Clifton’s perceptions are deep, and have apparently led him to the 


conclusion, which is pretty sure in many cases to be right, that it 
will be safer for Englishmen in France who wish to conceal their 
thoughts to utter them in French than in their native language. 
When BL. has left Mme. A.’s drawing-room, we find him next in 
conversation with M. A. ; and this is the occasion to profit fully by 


to be successful, however, unless the subject receives more careful Which the student will have to sacrifice himself to the fury of a 
consideration than that given to it in the pages of the Quarterly | thunder-shower. The stranger, it appears, had gone out for a 


Review, 


A MANUAL OF WIT AND WISDOM. 


W HETHER it is true or not in the sense originally intended 

that the noblest study of mankind is man, it may safely be 
said that it is the study which in various forms occupies every 
member of the human race. Some there are who study their 
fellow-men solely with a view to their own profit, and without any 
touch of unselfishness, or, to call it by its latest and finest name, 
altruism. Many assume, and some have, the philanthropic virtue 
which enables them to put their own concerns out of sight in 
favour of those of their brethren. Some, again, wrap themselves in an 


zesthetic contempt for such petty matters as wars, famines, and | 


revolutions; and considering mankind—themselves, of course, 
excepted—as an entirely inartistic object, devote themselves to the 
contemplation of such ethereal things as brass coalscuttles and 
Chippendale chairs. Even they, however, cannot really escape the 
general doom; it is true that when all is done they look but ona 
stool; but then the stool is the work of human artifice, and 
therefore may be considered as part of the study of mankind. 

To men who give us the results of their studies, whether 
in the form of facts or supposed facts concerning the men of 
the Neolithic age, or in the form of fiction concerning men of the 
present day, those of us who enjoy the fruits of their labours 
should surely be grateful; and when we get a judi- 
cious mingling of fact and fiction, our thanks should be 
in proportion to the difliculty of the task which has 
been accomplished for our benetit. It is easy enough to compile 
information after a certain fashion and label it history, or to 
string together words and what pass jor ideas and entitle the 
result a romance. But to convey pithy and useful knowledge in 
so artful a form that its acquisition shall never seem tedious is a 
feat which many indeed have attempted, but which few have 

rformed. We propose to call attention to one of the most striking 
instances with which we have met cf success in this direction. 
Its credit seems to be due to a certain M. Clifton, and it is em- 
bodied in a probably little known work called Manuel de la 
Conversation et du Style Epistolaire, a Uuscge des Voyageurs et de 
la Jeunesse des Lcoles—Francais- Anglais. At the date when it 
appeared, to which unfortunately we have no exact clue, this work 
was, according to its preface, “ beyond all doubt the must complete 
ever published. In it the man of the world and the professor, the 
man of business and the artist, the traveller and the student, will 
find all the terms down to the very latest date which they can 
—- want. The foreigner is prepared by a first course of 
general exercises to reap advantage irom the common phrases 
afterwards submitted to him and to modify them according to 
his needs, while he will find conversations on every kind of 
subject to introduce him to the difficult art of expressing himself 
with precision and clearness.” The only fault of this preface is 
that it is too modest. The student will learn, not only how to 
express himself with precision and clearness, but how to take his 
part in conversations of surprising brilliancy. Ile may indeed be 
& little put out if his interlocutor cannot lead up to his points as he 
would if he too had studied the Manuel de la Conversation ; but 
he can always make up for this by following the example of the 
provincial actor desenbed in Pterre gué roule, who, playing the 
Count in Le Mariage de Figaro, ingeuiously turned the dialogue 

een Suzanne aud himself im the third act into a monologue 


walk, trusting that some threatening clouds might blow off. But 
“all at once the wind rose, the sky was covered by heavy 
clouds, and a pelting rain, mixed with hail, came rushing down 
upon me. . You may also add that the flashes of lightning 
and claps of thunder were incessant, and that the wind blew away 
my hat.” ‘ Misfortunes,” observes A., with trite wisdom, “ never 
come single.” B., still harping on his hat, continues:—“ I ran 
after it, and had the good fortune to stop it by setting my foot 
‘on it.” On this his friend falls to rallying him :—* An excellent 

means of giving an original shape to one’s hat.” “ You laugh,” 
continues the unlucky stranger, “ but I did not. Ihad the appear- 

ance of a thief; my shoes would not keep on my feet; my white 
| pantaloous were plastered up to the knees; my hair hung as 
| straight as candles, and the rain poured from my hat like a spout.” 
| One would like to know in what part of France thieves may be 
recognized by corresponding to this spirited description. The ex- 
planation of the phrase is of course that the original is “ J’étais 
fait comme un voleur,” and we can only regret that our author's 
skill and industry were for once unequal to finding an English 
equivalent for the expression. But we can forgive much to a 
writer who has so much dramatic instinet that he shows us the 
obstinate Briton refusing, even after this lamentable experience, to 
take an overcoat or umbrella with him use it is too 
inconvenient. This talent is discovered again in dealing 
with a subject where one might think it could not be easily 
introduced, that of a “ gentleman's toilet.” The valet who 
attends during this ceremony advises his master to put on double- 
soled boots, instead of varnished shoes, because “ it looks likely to 
rayn” (sic). The dialogue which follows is so witty as to deserve 
quotation in full and in the original, as it loses inevitably in trans- 
lation :— 

A. Je ne veux plus entendre parler de ces grosses bottes; elles me 
chaussent horriblement. J'ai l’air d’avoir le pied d’une grandeur— 

J. Tant mieux, monsieur, 

A. Comment, tant mieux ? 

J. Tout le monde verra que monsieur vit sur un grand pied. 

It is no wonder that on this the master exclaims, “ Ah! maitre 
Jean, vous faites de l'esprit a mes dépens!” The corresponding 
dialogue at a lady's toilet is chiefly remarkable for the touch of 
comedy given to it at the end, when the maid is left alone 
and says :—“ How well this chain becomes me! If I had but those 
earrings! With them one has quite a different appearance. What 
is the use of beauty or youth? ‘They are fine things, certainly, 
but people don’t notice them. Ah, poverty!” 

In the next dialogue, with a hairdresser, the author seems to 
have taken a sudden spite against the traveller, as we find the 
barber advising him “ not to touch the tuft on the forehead nor 
about the ears, because, sir, you would then appear to have too 
low a forehead and ears too long”; and then adding 
aside, “ A bon entendeur salut”; and again, when the 
traveller says “ Mes cheveux frisent naturellement,’ observing aside, 
“Comme ceux des négres.” The traveller, however, has his 
revenge when he comes to deal with his shoemaker and his tailor. 
The shoemaker is so convinced of his own merits that, when the 
traveller complains that his shoes pinch him horribly, he replies, 
“ Not at all, sir.” “How not at all?” ‘No, they do not pinch 
you.” “TI tell you they do pinch me.” “ You fancy it.” But the 
shoemaker is so confou on hearing the story of Don Carlos, 
son of Philip II., who compelled his bootmaker to eat a pair of 
| ill-made shoes, that he finally admits that “ The fact is that shoes 


| are made for the feet, and not the feet for shoes.” So signal a vie= 


| tory as this might well be enough for our traveller ; but a yet more 
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brilliant triumph is in store for him. On looking at the coat worn 
by his tailor he cries, “ Ah! ah! mister tailor, that is some of the 


cloth from the last coat you made for me. I know it again well.” . 


Passing over a consultation with a comic doctor, rendered neces- 
sary perhaps by the excitement of the previous scenes, we come 
to an interview with a dentist. In this case the foreigner 
is a lady, and the dentist gains his object, which is to take 
out all her teeth and put in new ones, by the simple 
artifice of telling her that he will make her look ten years 
younger if she consents. “ Make me look ten years younger! ” she 
says in one of our author's favourite asides. Then turning to the 
dentist, “Sir, I am no coward; pull out all these nasty stumps.” 
Returning to our old friend the original traveller, we find him, after 
he has got rid of a troublesome creditor by overwhelming him 
with attentions, prudently putting the sea between his debts and 
himself. He suffers much, but is consoled by the ever-ready 
friend, who tells him to keep his legs slightly curved, in which 
— the motion of the vessel “ne vient pas contrarier celui 
votre estomac. En marchant comme un grenadier prussien, 
tout votre corps est secoué.” The end of the dialogue is accom- 
ished with an eloquent aposiopesis. A third character, C., is 
introduced to tell the route, and his friend that “The tide is 
out; the boat cannot enter the port for two hours; you will be 
obliged to land in a small boat. Besides, here come the Customs- 
officers.” A. and B. “Maythe....!” 

Hitherto we have dealt only with “the man of the world and 
the traveller”; and it must be confessed to the discredit of our 
otherwise admirable author that his promise of satisfying “the 
professor ” is but meagrely carried out by a dialogue on telegraphy, 
which, however, servessome purpose in proximately fixing the period 
of the book’s production, inasmuch as it treats mainly of the old- 
fashioned telegraph, the kind by which Monte Cristo ruined one 
of his enemies, and s only with hope for the future of the 
triumphs of the electric telegraph. We cannot do greater justice 
to M. Clifton than by ending our remarks on his work with the 
noble sentiments which bring to a close his dialogue on this 
subject. A. “May this electric current soon go the round of 
the whole world, and prove to men, once more, that they are all 
of the same (that they all form one) family!” 5B. “Amen!” 


CARDINAL MANNING AND THE CONCLAVE. 


iy is related somewhere of St. Teresa that, on being consulted 
whether it was better to have a clever confessor who was not 
~ or a pious one who was foolish, she pronounced decidedly 
‘or the former. According to Signor Bonghi, whose recent book 
we noticed last week in connexion with an article on it in the Edin- 
burgh Review, the same question in a somewhat different shape is 
just now dividing the Cardinals. Pallavicino says that at the time 


' of the Council of Trent there was a party of santi—or, as they are 


sometimes called, zelantti—among them, and a party of polstict, the 
former being the advocates of ‘ thorough,” the latter of compro- 
mise. The same division of opinion exists in the Sacred College 
now, and much depends on which party gains the upper hand and 
carries its candidate in the next Conclave. It might be difficult 
to define Cardinal Manning’s place in such a classification. His 
language in sermons, pastorals, and other publications is uncom- 
promising enough; but he is generally credited with more diplo- 
matic tact than such D gee wing would at first sight suggest, and 
it was even reported the other day that some expression he had 

in conversation with the French Ambassador about the 
advantage of finding a modus vivendi between Italy and the Papacy 
had been very ill received at Rome and delayed the bestowal of 
his Hat. That he could in any case have the least chance of 
being elected Pope has always ap d to us, as it appears to 
Signor Bonghi, extremely improbable. Even if no personal an- 
tipathies came into play, the objections to electing a foreigner, 
and especially a convert, which would weigh with the Italian 
Cardi are sufficiently obvious. We do not forget that the 
Sacred College contains at nt the unusual proportion of 
twenty-six foreign to thirty-six Italian members, but while the 
latter are sure to hold together in preferring an Italian, there 
is no reason for assuming a similar unanimity among the non- 
Italian Cardinals, There are those, however, who think other- 
wise, and it is possible that Cardinal Manning himself may 
be among them. The special Correspondent of the Times— 


who is likely to be right in this case, though he is very far from 
ing infallible — us that such an idea “is scouted and 
laughed to scorn at the Vatican,” and that men like Manning, 


Ledochowski, Deschamps, or Guibert, may be made use of as in- 
struments but are regarded there as “ mere servants, and what is 
worse, over-zealous, blundering servants,” and certainly will not be 
allowed to rule. That any effective influence will be exercised 
over the Conclave by the Catholic Governments, even if the old 
right of veto continues to be admitted under the changed circum- 
stances of the present situation, is not likely. And the veto 
claimed by the Crown of Portugal, on which the 7imes’ Correspon- 
dent has been descanting, has never been admitted by the Court 
of Rame, and, we believe, never exercised. 

That Cardinal ing is for some reason or other courting the 
good graces of the santi or zelanti party seems evident from the 
strange little episode which has just occurred in reference to the 
Requiem Mass for Victor Emmanuel. Our readers are aware that 
Pius IX. hi [—who is at heart an Italian, and moreover 


has much more sympathy with an orthodox believer of easy 
morals than with intellectual sceptics or Liberals of the most un- 
blemished life—condoned the offences of the dying Sovereign, 
and sent him his blessing % articulo mortis, It followed of 
course that no ebjection could be raised to the performance 
of the solemn offices of the Church for his soul; and 
indeed if the King was—as the action of His Holiness implied—in 
a condition to benefit by these posthumous rites, the grosser his 
offences, moral or political, the more urgent would seem to be the 
need for the pious intercessions of the Church on his behalf. 
Requiem Masses have accordingly been celebrated not only in 
Rome, but in all Catholic countries, with the full sanction of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. Mgr. Gastaldi, Archbishop of Turin, 
who is known as an ardent Ultramontane, issued what may be 
called a gushing pastoral in praise of the deceased monarch, and 
exhorted all the faithful under his jurisdiction to pray for him. 
Cardinal Manning, however, who is wont in his public appearances 
before his countrymen to affect a studied moderation of tone, has 
seen fit to take an exactly opposite line. There had been solemn 
mass in the Roman Catholic Cathedral at Liverpool for the late 
King, and the Italian residents in London naturally wished to pay 
the same homage to his memory. The idea indeed is said to have 
emanated from the clergy of the Italian Church in Hatton Garden 
themselves. But on their telegraphing to Rome for the requisite 
permission from the Cardinal Archbishop, the request was met by 
a direct refusal, although it was added—as if to emphasize the 
insult intended to be conveyed—that “a low mass might be said 
without the customary musical accompaniments.” This, by the 
way, is exactly what the Pope did on the death of Montalem- 
bert, when the solemn Requiem at St. Luigi was forbidden at 
the last moment, and a low mass said pro quodam Carolo at 
an out-of-the-way Church, at which the Pope privately attended. 
There is, we need hardly observe, in a religious point of view, no 
substantial difierence between a low mass and a High Mass; the 
prohibition of “the customary musical accompaniments ” could 
only be intended as a snub—so to say—to the memory of the 
departed. There was naturally a good deal of irritation caused 
by this proceeding, and a few days afterwards what looked like a 
denial appeared in the papers, the Rector of the Italian Church 
writing to say that he had obtained the requisite permission from 
the Cardinal, and had at once communicated it to the Italian 
Ambassador. How far this “explanation” of Father Nenci’s 
really affected the accuracy of the original report, or even showed 
| any withdrawal of the Cardinal from the imperious attitude he 
| had assumed, may be gathered from the following statement com- 
municated to the 7?mes from the Italian Embassy :— 

The Italians residing in London having spontaneously agreed upon the 
celebration of a Requiem Mass to the memory of the late King Victor 
Emmantel, in St. Peter’s Church, E.C., and having asked the Italian Am- 
bassador to attend, the rector of the above church did not accede to their 
request without asking the authorization of Cardinal Manning, still at 
Rome. By a letter dated the 14th inst., the Rev. Father Pius Melia, 
Almoner of the Italian Benevolent Society in London, communicated the 
following telegram to the Italian Ambassador :— 

“Our Cardinal Archbishop, Manning, dves not permit the celebration of 
a Requiem Mass for the late King. Permits, however, that on a fixed day 
all the low musses be dedicated to the late King.” 

Nevertheless, Father Melia, perceiving the bad impression this refusal 
had created on the minds of the Italian residents in London, telegraphed to 
the Cardinal begging his Eminence to withdraw his refusal. The answer 
not having reached London until the 18th inst., it was thought the Cardinal 
still persisted in his refusal, and Father Melia, in his letter of the 17th inst., 
states that he has lost any hope that the Cardinal would withdraw his 
refusal. Therefore the invitations for the ceremony, which was to be held 
on the 18th inst., were withdrawn, and the Italian Consul-General, Baron 
Heath, invited those who had contributed to the expenses of the ceremony 
to take back their respective offerings. After this Father Melia communi- 
cated to the Italian Ambassador the following letter from the Pope’s Apos- 
tolic Nuncio in Paris, addressed to the Rev. Father Nenei :— 

“ Paris, Jan. 17, 1878. 

“T hasten to communicate to you the following telegram I received from 
Rome :— Father Nenci and the clergy of St. Peter’s Church have permis- 
sion to celebrate a Requiem Mass for the late King, provided the ecclesi- 
astical ceremony has not the character of a political demonstration.— 
Cardinal MANNING.’ ” 

The Italian Ambassador could only perceive in that conditional permis- 
sion a hidden refusal from Cardinal Manning for the celebration of the Mass 
in memory of King Victor Emmanw1], because such a religious ceremony 
could not be divested of its political character, as the Embassy and the 
Diplomatic Body were to be present, besides being a last token of respect 
— by the Italian residents in Londoa to the memory of the first King of 

Ye 

What happened therefore was simply this. Cardinal Manning 
at first absolutely refused the permission which had been sought 
for the Requiem Mass, but on learning from his subordinates in 
London “the bad impression” which this refusal had created, 
thought it prudent to make a concession ; but his concession was 
made in a manner which those concerned could hardly regard 
otherwise than as an additional insult to their late Sovereign. To 
permit the ceremony “ provided it had not the character of a political 
demonstration was to take back with one hand the boon which seemed 
to be proffered in the other. For the comment of the Italian 
Ambassador is obviously just; a ceremony at which the Embassy 
and Diplomatic Body were to be represented could not be divested 
of its political character. This of course held good equally at 
Rome and elsewhere, but in London only and under Cardinal 
Manning's jurisdiction has the ecglesiastical sanction for the cere- 
mony been refused. 

If we turn from the Cardinal's official acts to the 


employed by the journals which are supposed to represent him, 
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and which certainly would not venture to disregard his known 
wishes in any matter of importance, his present position becomes 
still more unintelligible. The tone of the Tablet is on the whole 
decorous, though not of course respectful to the memory of “ 2 
Re Galantuomo,” who “kept faith with the Italian Nationalists 
only and never with the Holy See”; byt still the Tablet is content 
to await the judgment of history, and meanwhile to emulate “ the 
magnanimity of the common Futher of the Faithful,” and does not 
even shrink from speaking of the “ King of Italy,” evidertly 
fearing that if Victor Emmanuel chastised the Church with rods 
Humbert will chastise her with scorpions. The Weekly 
Register takes much the same line. Nor is the refusal of funeral 
honours to Victor Emmanuel easily to be reconciled with 
the declaration of the papal Osservatore Romano, that Catholics, 
following the example of His Holiness, “ will have but one 
word in presence of the tomb of Victor Emmanuel—that of 
sorrow and peace.” There are indeed those about his person 
who by no means share “ the magnanimity of soul” of the 
Pontiff, but are anxious to make every available use of his 
authority for emphasizing their implacable repudiation of the 
Italian Government and all its works. They may form, for any- 
thing we can tell, the dominant party in the Sacred College ; they 
seem at all events to be the party to which, for some reason or 
other, Cardinal Manning has thought it desirable to ally himself, 
although he must be aware that in doing so he is taking 
the surest means to alienate the gvodwill of his country- 
men, which he has usually shown himself too much a 
man of the world to despise. We may be very sure that 
so acute and cautious a prelate has some excellent reasons of 
his own for the peculiar course he hasadopted. That the decision 
of the ensuing Conclave will turn exclusively on religious con- 
siderations there can be little doubt; but religious considera- 
tions, in the estimation of the great majority of the Cardinals, 
include—or rather mean—the sanctity of the Temporal Power, 
which they regard as of primary importance for the in- 
terests of religion. It is difficult to believe that a man of 
Cardinal Manning's experience and shrewdness can_ seriously 
anticipate its restoration except by a miracle, and it may 
well be doubted whether, if he were per iupussibile to 
find himself in the Chair of Peter, he would not direct his 
energies to discovering some practical method of recognizing 
actual facts. But the contrast between a Pope in posse and a 
Pope in esse has almost become proverbial, and the policy adopted 
as a bid for support in the election may be very different trom 
the policy of the elect in his new oflice. The rumour that 
Cardinal Manning is endeavouring to get the Conclave trans- 
ferred to Malta, in order to diminish the proportion of Italian 
votes—for their Italian Eminences have a healthy horror of “ the 
dangers of the seas”—must be taken for what it is worth, as re- 
presenting one phase of the gossip of clerical circles in Rome. But 
without being true, it may be so far ben trovato that he is really 
exerting his influence with a view to his own possible election. 
The possibility, as we have said before, is of the slightest, but, if 
Signor Bonghi's estimate of the composition of the elective body is 
correct, the support of the extreme party is what an aspirant to the 
Papacy would be most desirous tu secure. And the method of 
election itself, which is studiously complicated, as well as the play 
and counter-play of all sorts of converging or conflicting currents 
of influence in the Conclave, while rendering any previous con- 
jecture as to the success of particular candidates worthless, must 
forbid our assuming the success of even the unlikeliest to be abso- 
lutely hopeless. 


RECENT ACCUMULATIONS OF CAPITAL. 


T what rate we are accumulating capital is a question of very 
high national importance, inasmuch as it concerus our place in 

the world as a nation, the security of our Empire, the well-being of 
our people, and the chance we each of us have of settling our 
children comfortably in life. It bas been well observed by Lord 
Beaconsfield that the greatness of the United Kingdom rests upon 
this—that, without straining its resources, it could wage a second, 
a third, and evema fourth campaign upon a vast scale, while most 
other countries would be exhausted by one. And this is obviously 
true. Better organization, indeed, may enable a poorer to strike 
down a richer State by a kind of surprise, but in the long run 
—assuining, of course, that events leave scope for a “long run ”— 
victory will be secured by superior wealth. As for the importance 
to our home life of large savings, little need be said. Unless the 
means are provided of extending our workshops, factories, mines, 
and shipping, at least as rapidly as our population grows, wages 
must fall steadily, though it may be gradually, employment must 
become scarce, and pauperism and demoralization must increase 
alarmingly. It was because population outgrew the means of em- 
ae that the potato blight, withall its frightfulaccompaniments, 
ve the Irish people in millions across the Atlantic in search of 
subsistence. It is for the same reason that, under present circum- 
stances, India is desolated by famine with such terrible frequency. 
Such extreme consequences of insufficient saving are of course 
not to be apprehended in England ; but what is passing around us 
this winter shows how little eyen we are insured against wide- 
pervading distress. And there are keen observers who hold that 
accumulation has already ceased. Not many weeks ago we 
discussed the question whether, in fact, we are consuming our 


capital. And the current language respecting strikes and 
foreign competition implies tliat the margin of profit from 
which new hoards can be formed is tending towards the vanish- 
ing point. The question, then, always most important, now 
acquires new interest, and very opportunely Mr, Giffen, of the 
Statistical Department of the Board of Trade, has essayed to find 
an apswer to it in a singularly able and valuable paper read betore 
the Statistical Society at its last meeting. There are, we need 
hardly say, no means of accurately solving the problem. We 
take no census of our wealth, and consequently cannot compare 
the returns of the past with those of the present. Yet we are not 
altogether without data from which to estimate, though only 
roughly and approximately, the rate of recent accumu- 
lation. The best of these data are undoubtedly the Income- 
| tax returns, and these accordingly Mr. Giffen adopts as the 
basis of his calculations. His plan is to discriminate from one 
another the various kinds of income assessed to the tax according 
to the sources from which they are derived, and then to capitalize 
at so many years’ purchase the several classes and add them all 
together, The result would be sutiiciently correct if the returns 
included all income received in the United Kingdom, and if the 
number of years’ purchase at which each kind of property sells 
were determined by experience. For the purpose Mr. Giffen 
had in view, however, the latter condition is of less importance, 
provided that one and the same measure is applied to the past and 
to the present. The really material detect of the method is that 
the Income-tax returns include both too much and too little. 
They include too little, because, as we all know, incomes below a 
certain auount—one hundred per annum in the period with which 
Mr. Gitien is concerned—are entirely exempt; from other incomes, 
again, certain deductions are allowed to be made; and, moreover, 
an indeterminable proportion of incomes escapes the collector 
altogether. Lastly, neither the Government nor the iocal autho- 
rities are assessed. These defects obviously can be supplied only by 
mere conjecture. How much income below the hundred pound 
limit, for example, is derived from capital is simply a guess and 
nothing more; and the same is true of the higher incomes not 
returned. On the other hand, the data include too much, since 
the incomes derived from trades and professions are partly 
wages rather than profits or interest. Further, salaries and 
pensions are paid for services, not yielded by capital. And, lastly, 


| whom it is due, is a charge upon the taxpayers generally. 


the interest on the National Debt, though property to those to 
As the 
National Debt is of the nature of a mortgage on the whole pro- 
perty of the United Kingdom, it clearly is not an addition to the 
weaith of the community taken as a whole. So much of it indeed 
as is held by foreigners is plainly a deduction from that wealth. 
So little of it, however, is so held that Mr. Gitfen thinks it may be 
entirely disregarded. 

Mr. Gitien, then, begins by omitting from his calculations all 
income not derived from capital. Respecting the interest on the 
National Debt, and salaries, pensions, and annuities, there is no' 
difficulty ; but how todiscriminate in regard to trades and professions 
between the income that is to be considered wages and that which 
is really protit? Following Mr. Dudley Baxter, Mr. Giffen takes 
one-tifth of the gross income as the proceeds cf capital. The esti- 
mate is too low, we venture to think. However, it is an error on 
the right side. For in an inquiry of this kind it is better to be 
under rather than over the truth. By these various deductions 
the 571,000,000/. of income assessed in the year ending March 
1875—the latest for which we have particulars—is reduced to 
378,000,000/. In capitalizing this sum Mr. Giffen is studiously 
moderate, so as to avoid the appearance of exaggeration. Thus he 
' takes the value of land at thirty years’ purchase, of houses at 
| tifteen years’, and of farmers’ profits at ten years’. The 
final result arrived at is that the capital value of the 
income assessed to the Income-tax after the above deductions 
are made is 6,643,000,000/. Of theexistence of this capital there 
; can be ny reasonable doubt. It all yields income on which the tax 
is paid, and the appraisement of that income is certainly not too high. 
The figures just given, therefore, represent the minimum capital of 
the country. What addition is to be made to them onaccount of the 
income not assessed is purely conjectural. Mr. Giffen estimates 
it at a little less than two thousand millions. In his computation 
he includes the capital of the small retailers throughout the 
country, the costermongers, and pedlars, also working-men’s tools ; 
the property of the Government and the local authorities ; the 
capital not yielding income, such as furniture, carriages, pictures, 
and the like; and the capitalized value of the imcome on which 
Income-tax is payable, but not paid. It is impossible to form any 
contident opinion of the correctness of this computation ; but Mr. 
Giffen assigns reasons for believing that it is not extravagant. 
Thus the whole income from foreign investments on which the 
tax is paid is only 29,000,000/.; but, as he forcibly observes, 
“one has only to go over a stock and share list, like that 
of the Investor's Manual, jot down the capital of the foreign 
issues brought out in this country, and which are wholly or 
mainly held here, to perceive that there is something wrong. 
We have also to consider that there is a large British capital 
invested abroad privately, through mercantile houses having 
dependent houses abroad, through Insurance Companies doing 
business abroad, through Anglo-Colunial banks receiving deposits 
here and investing rahe abroad. . . . The result is that 
We cannot put at Jess than 65,000,000]. the income so de- 
rived, leaving out of account altogether the investments of 


private capital, which we know to be very large.” ‘he fina! 
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result reached is that the total capital of the United Kingdom 
three years amounted in round numbers to 8,500,000,000l., 
or to about eleven times the amount of the National Debt. I 
divided equally, this would give about 250/. to every man, woman, 
and child in the community, or say five pounds a week for a whole 
year. Pursuing the same method now described, Mr. Giffen 
arrives at the further conclusion that in 1865 the capital of the 
country amounted to no more than 6,100,000,000/, It follows 
that the accumulation of new capital in the ten years reached the 
enormous sum of 2,400,000,000/,—that is, proceeded at the rate of 
forty-four per cent. In other words, the annual savings during 
the decade averaged 240,000,000/, Proceeding to check these 
astonishing figures by applying other methods, Mr. Giffen shows 
that the y Fos Duty returns would give somewhat similar 
results; while, if we take the Income-tax returns, and assume 
that the growth of income may be capitalized at twenty years’ 
purchase, we get even higher figures. 

Extending his review backwards, Mr. Giffen finds that in the long 

riod between the close of the great French war and the re- 
imposition of the Income-tax by Sir R. Peel, the growth of income 
assessxble to the Income-tax was very slow, averaging about four 
millions per annum ; in the following ten years to the outbreak of 
the Crimean War it runs still slower, scarcely exceeding a million 
per annum; but in the ten years 1855-65 it rose to nearly nine 
millions annually ; and in the following decade, to seventeen and 
a half millions. We thus see reflected in the Income-tax tables the 
extraordinary prosperity which has characterized the last twenty 
years. It is doubtless true, as Mr. Giffen observes, that the slow 
growth in the first half of the century was partly due to the in- 
creasing scarcity and consequent dearness of gold, which caused 

rices to tend steadily downwards; and that the discovery of gold 
in California and Australia led to the sudden expansion noticeable 
immediately afterwards. But these discoveries are generally 
believed to have produced their maximum effect in 1865, and, if so, 
the vast accumulation of the succeeding decade is the fruit of real 
prosperity. Atany rate a very large portion of it must be so. 
Assuming, as we think will not be generally doubted, that Mr. 
Giffen’s conclusions, while pretending to no strict accuracy, 
are sufficiently close approximations to the truth for prac- 
tical purposes, they Tous at once of Mr. Rathbone’s 
alarm. It is impossible to maintain seriously that within the last 
three years the two hundred and forty millions per annum which 
we had previously been saving has entirely disappeared. Make as 
much as one may of the existing depression, it is evident that, even 
when the augmented imports have been paid for, there must still 
be going on a vast accumulation. Indeed we have but to open 
our eyes and observe the investments that are being made—the 
reclamation of land, the building of houses, the extension of rail- 
ways—to satisfy ourselves on this point. Another fact brought out 
very clearly by this paper is the enormous value of our home 
trade and the vast improvement that has taken place of late 
in the material condition of the people. But perhaps the most 
striking fact of all is the vast increase that has occurred in the 
taxable resources of the country—that is to say, in its war 
strength. During the ten years we haye been reviewing, we 
have added to our previously existing capital a sum more than 
three times greater than the National Debt. That is to say, out of 
our savi during that decade, we might have paid off the 
National Debt twice over, and yet increased our capital faster than 
the population grew. Further, the new capital we laid by 
in that single decade exceeds the estimated amount of the whole 
capital of the country at the cluse of the struggle against 
Napoleon. In other words, the mere savings of those ten years 
exceeded the accumulations of all the generations that succeeded 
one another from the birth of our civilization to the year 1815. 
If this be so, nothing need be added to show how incomparably 
more powerful we are now than we were sixty years ago. Then 
the debt was more than one-third of the whole property mortgaged 
as its security ; now it is one-eleventh. 


THE RABBIT CASE. 


hag technical subtleties which once pervaded the whole of our 
legal system, to the no small detriment of substantial justice, 
have been gradually driven within narrower limits, and seem now 
to be making a last stand in the region of criminal law. The 
giving effect to highly refined distinctions, and to immaterial irre- 
arities in relation to punishable offences is justified on the 
ground that where the life or liberty of the subject is in question 
the itude and nature of the interest involved demand that all 
proceedings should be most strictly in order, and that the accused 
should have the benefit of any flaw discoverable therein. On the 
same principle rests the universally accepted doctrine that 
criminal statutes are to be construed strictly, a doctrine which 
materially increases the chances in favour of the accused in 
any save the very simplest statutory offences. In theor 
this merciful exactness of the criminal law is most laud- 
able, but in practice it occasionally leads to results which are 
pre-eminently unsatisfactory. Much has been done by com- 
paratively recent legislation to obviate those more flagrant mis- 
carriages of justice which were formerly of frequent occurrence; 
as where a man got off by being indicted as Shakepear instead of 
Shakespeare, or where an indictment for stealing three eggs failed 


because it was not stated that they were the eggs of an animal ' 


“domite nature ”"—which alone are the subject of larceny. Such 
trifling inaccuracies may now be amended by the judge at 
the trial, and a large portion of our criminal statute-law 
is designed to stop the loopholes which the ingenuity of 
counsel had detected in prior enactments or in the exist- 
ing state of the common law. Such was the origin of the 
whole law constituting the offence of embezzlement, which 
comprises acts analogous to, but deticient in some of the attributes 
of, larceny. Usually the man who is not punishable for one of 
these offences is caught in respect of the other; but a case decided 
last week before the Court for the Consideration of Crown Cases 
Reserved, the most hypercritical of all tribunals, has shown that 
an ingenious offender may, under favourable circumstances, so 
shape his course as to steer clear alike of the Scylla of larceny 
and the Charybdis of embezzlement, and get off scatheless. On 
the facts of the case the first impression to the legal and lay mind 
alike, probably the ineradicable impression to the latter, would be 
that a gross offence had been committed ; and it is only when the 
legal mind comes to consider what that offence is in law, and to 
recall the prior decisions bearing on the point, that it awakes to 
the fact that here is a cagys omtssus with which the law is impotent 
to deal. That a gamekeeper should be entitled to help himself ad 
libitum and with impunity to his master’s game is a startling pro- 

osition, but such appears to be what the Lord Chief Justice of 
denominated—perhaps satirically—the “fearful conse- 
quence ” of the recent judgment of the Court of Criminal Appeal 
in R. v. Paul Read. 

Read was the gamekeeper of one Mr. Smith, and was employed 
by him to look sfter a wood in which Mr. Smith had the right of 
shooting. Read had no permission to take rabbits for his own 
use, but he captured and killed eighteen of these animals, and was 
proceeding to sell them when they were seized ; the capture, kitl- 
ing, removing, and selling all forming part of one continuous act 
—that is to say, he never relinquished the actual or construc- 
tive possession of them from the time of taking to the 
time of selling them. For this conduct Read was tried at 
the Berkshire Epiphany Sessions last December, the charge 
against him being that he had either stolen or embezzled 
the eighteen rabbits. The charge of larceny fell through on 
technical grounds to be referred to hereafter, and the Court left 
the case to the jury on the footing that the criminal offence of the 
prisoner, if any, was embezzlement, and not larceny; and that if 
in their opinion the prisoner, being the servant of Mr. Smith, cap- 
tured and killed the rabbits, although against the orders of his 
master, they came into the possession of the prisoner for and on 
behalf of his master, and by converting them to his own use he 
would be guilty of embezzlement. The jury found him guilty of 
embezzlement, and he was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour; but the Court reserved the question whether 
under the circumstances the rabbits could be said ever to have 
been “ delivered to or received or taken into possession by him for 
or in the name or on the account of his master or employer” 
—such being the words of the statute creating the offence 
for which he was convicted. The administration of our criminal 
law is almost the only branch of the system not open to the — 
of delay, and the question came on last Saturday before the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, Baron Cleasby, Mr. Justice 
Lindley, Mr. Justice Hawkins, and Mr. Justice Manisty. An 
animated discussion ensued, and in the end the Court quashed the 
conviction on the ground that, as the prisoner must be deemed to 
have in the first instance taken the rabbits for his own benefit, and 
with the distinct intention of depriving his master of them, they 
could not be said to have been received or taken into possession by 
him for or in the name or on account of that master. The larceny 
point was not before the Court, and so Read has by this time been 
restored to freedom with an acquisition of legal oat which 
he will probably know how to turn to advan should he ever 
again occupy the position he had under Mr. Smith. Probably, 
however, he will not get another such chance, and will be reduced 
to exercising his talents as a common poacher, instead of prac- 
tically carrying on that trade under the guise of a keeper. 

The anomalous character of game viewed as a subject of property 
has given rise to much litigation, and has much exercised the 
minds of lawyers to determine its true status. In these days of 
large breeding and strict preserving, game, and icularly 
pheasants, daily assume more and more the nature of articles of 
which proprietorship can be predicated ; still, in the eyes of the 
law, the hand-reared, coop-fed bird, when once he has left the 
sheltering wings of his hen foster-mother, becomes an animal 
“feree nature,” with all the attributes of such, including the 
inability to be stolen. So long as winged or ground game are 
alive, the highest degree of ownership that can 5 asserted over 
them is that incident to the possession of the land where they 
most commonly are found—namely, the exclusive right to catch, 
kill, and appropriate them within that land. When killed, how- 
ever, waster by the landowner, persons acting under his orders, 
or with his leave, or by a tres , they become, immedi- 
ately on touching the ground, the property of the landowner, who 
could maintain an action against any m seeking to deprive 
him of that property, a right established by the judgment of the 
House of Lords in 1865 in the case of v Hievs, and by a 
long series of prior decisions. But, tho the right to maintain 
an action for Sut game is undeniable, it is different when the 


uestion of larceny is raised. For the only property in game arisi 
m the cxnelil of the soil on which it is found or Killed, the 
criminal law recognizes so intimate a connexion between it and 
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that soil, that it regards it in the light of a natural product of the 
land, like fruit or timber, and th 
such fruit or timber, on which no charge of larceny can be 
based, since nothing which in legal phraseology adheres to 
or savours of the realty can, strictly speaking, be stolen. So, if the 
killing of the game or the severing of the fruit or the timber, and 
the  & away, be all one continuous act—that is, if the 
possession be never definitely abandoned by the wrongdoer during 
the course of his operations, he is not amenable to the law of 
larceny. Thus in a case in 1871, poachers, of whom the prisoner 
was one, killed some rabbits on Crown land, put some in bags and 
some in bundles, strapped together by the legs, and hid them with 
their nets in a ditch, ser hes them there while they went to fetch 
a cab to carry away their spoils. Returning with the cab in 
about three hours, they were proceeding to remove them, when the 


' be the person who had paid for its breeding and feeding, otherwise na 


e killing of it like the severance of | one would dare to shoot his own game for fear of killing his neigh- 


bour’s. Again, ifthe law made game the subject of larceny, it would 
render ordinary poachers, against whom the existing laws are perhaps 
sufficiently stringent, liable to punishment as felons, and would 
give rise to tremendous denunciations against oppressive class 
legislation; and, if the class of game to be included within the 
Act were to be sufficiently extended to meet cases like the late one 
of keepers taking rabbits, it might with some justice be said that it 
was hard to brand a man who was nota keeper” as a felon for taking 
one rabbit. Suchan act would moreover create an inconsistency in 
our criminal law by separating game from other kinds of property 
which, like game, are only property by reason of the possession 
of the land, and a similar inconsistency in our civil law by creat- 


ing aclass of goods which could change owners at their own will. 


prisoner was seized by keepers who were on the watch. On being | If, on the other hand, the Act were to be confined to keepers, it 
tried for larceny, the prisoner got off on the ground that, notwith- | would be a question whether the subject was of sufficient import- 


standing the interval of three hours, the capturing, killing, 
— away must be regarded as one continuous act, and that 
therefore no larceny had been committed. It was on this 
ground that Read escaped on one of the charges brought 
against him in the recent case. In fact, it is difficult to 
imagine circumstances showing such a disassociation between 
the killing and the carrying away as would support a charge 
of larceny against a person wrongfully killing game, though 
of course, if one man does the killing and another the carrying 
away, the latter might be rightly convicted. The anti- 
quity of this view is shown bya very early and curious case, 
wherein are recorded the misdeeds of a person who held a 
position similar to Read's. It is reported in 12 Ass. 32, 
about the twelfth year of Edward III, in the quaint Latin- 
French of the period, that “ Un forester fuit endit quod felonicé 
succidit arbores et asportavit. Et les justices ne luy voilent 
arrain, car les arbres sont si annex a le soil, que ge ne puit estre 
dit felony, et si un estrange avoit fait ¢a encore ne sera felony, et 
icy ils fuer en la gard, y.que 4 fortiori. Mes dit fuit que si le 
Snr ust abatu les arbres, et puis le forester ust emporteur qu'il 
duist a etre arrain.” It seems scarcely necessary to translate 
this barbarous jargon, the obvious meaning of which is that the 
justices refused to convict a forester for cutting down and carrying 
away the trees committed to his charge, though they admitted 
that, if the master had cut down the trees and the forester had 
then carried them away, the accusation of larceny might have 
held good. 

We have before dealt with the question of embezzlement, 
as it affected Read’s case; and it really looks very much as 
if such offences were altogether beyond the reach of the criminal 
If killed by night, the offender 
might possibly be touc y the statutes against night poaching ; 
but if by day, the statutes relating to day poaching, aehich rest A 
the idea of trespass, would not apply, since a gamekeeper cannot 
be said to be trespassing in going where it is his special duty to 
be. The practical remedy will have to depend on the master's 
right to dismiss the offending keeper without a character, 
unless the proposed Act for the consolidation and amendment 
of the criminal law can supply some ingenious provision 
to meet the emergency. No one could complain of new legislation 
being introduced with a view to protecting a master from the de- 
predations of his servants, especially as the sympathies of that 
class which is most wont to cry out against existing or proposed 
statutes ramos. guarantee the sanctity of game are alienated 
from persons who have degraded themselves by becoming ministers 
to the vices and ostentation of game preservers. The most natural 
step for the Legislature to take would be to declare dead game of 
the more valuable nature—say, pheasants, idges, and hares— 
to be the actual chattel property of the landowner immediately 
when killed, and, as —. the subject of larceny. More than ten 

ears a very learn , in summing up a case to a jur 
I never could distinction the 
ed and fed on my land and the barndoor family; 
ut there is that distinction in the law, and I am bound 
to administer the law as it is. . . . I repeat, I never 
could understand why such a law should exist, because if a man 
has land and chooses to rear pheasants and what not upon it, and 
to the labour and expense of having them preserved, and of 
ieding them at much more cost than a farmer's barndoor fowls, 
I could never understand why the law as to larceny did not 
apply « to that. According to all principle and reason, they 
ould belong to the man who created the property, just as much 
asa cock and hen.” An opposite opinion expressed by another 
member of the Bench last year was received with considerable dis- 
approbation throughout the country, and the feeling of the 
majority would tg a in favour of securing as far as pos- 


e to landowners the beuefit of the money they have expended 
on breeding and ing game. But the decision in Blades v. 
j has ly removed one of the hardships supposed 


to exist by the learned Judge whose remarks we have 
quoted—namely, that a man might trace to and identify 
at a poulterer’s birds of his own which had been poached, 
and yet not be able to claim them from the poulterer. By 
the law as settled in that case, he unquestionably could do so now, 
unless the poulterer had purchased them in market overt, which 
would not often gs and legislation strictly following the 
course suggested by those remarks would be open to grave objec- 
tion. In the first place, the property would have to be laid in the 
person on whose ground the game was killed, who would not always 


and | ance to justify legislation; and the existence of such a statute 


might cast a slur upon the office of keeper, which would deter 
honest men from undertaking an employment where special pro- 
visions had to be made against their possible dishonesty. On the 
whole, a judicious exercise of care in the selection and oi 
supervision in the employment of keepers seems to be the easiest 
and most practicable method of preventing the recurrence of cases 
like that which has given rise to this article. 


REVIEWS. 


DORAN’S LONDON IN THE JACOBITE TIMES.* 


J \R. DORAN may beyond dispute take to himself the credit 

of being one of those authors whom it is very much easier to 
read than to review. He calls his books by what names he chooses 
—tor, under whatever name, we suppose, they will sell equally 
soon. He puts them together after what fashion he fancies—as 
the contents or reminiscences of his “tables” may happen to 
suggest—and, for the rest, he can be grave or gay, solemn or 
facetious, minute or perfunctory, as the whim seizes him. We are 
far from suspecting him of design in all this, though, veteran as 
he is, he must be pretty well aware of what he is about. A 
gossip of gossips, he is perfectly able to distinguish good stories 
from bad; and we could forgive him much idle talk of his own 
on account of his unwillingness to accept as instances of true 
humour some of George Selwyn’s miserable jests. Moreover, he 
has a sound sense of the value of historical evidence ; and when it 
suits him to make the effort, he can examine the foundations of a 
tradition and sift truth from fiction with the most commendable 
acumen. Indeed there is perhaps hardly any part of his most recent 
work so creditable to his critical powers as its concluding section, 
in which he deals as destructively with the legends of the descen- 
dants of the Stuarts as others have done with those of their ancestor 
depicted on the walls of Holyrood, All these admissions we are 
ready to make, and yet we must hold to the conviction that such 
books as London tn the Jacobite Times are gifts of worse than 
dubious value to the readers they are likely to command. There 
is no index, only half a table of contents, and hardly a footnote, to 
enable the more attentive student to make due use of the fruits of 
the author's miscellaneous reading. Boswell’s Life of Johnson is 
indeed usually at hand; and even Addison’s Freeholder survives for 
reference in a few well-furnished country libraries. But what inquirer 
would not gladly have his way shortened to the discovery of re- 
ports of trials or to the collation of paragraphs in Mercurius ; and 
who can lay his hand upon numbers of La Gazette de Hollande / 
Only here and there a reference to the tropical jungle of Notes 
and Quertes points in the direction of the possibility of further 
research on the basis of Dr. Doran's hints. On the other 
hand, the less thoughtful portion of the public, which reads for 
amusement only, must take what it can get, and accept as 
pictures of the “times” a series of sketches which touch 
lightly on this or that feature, event, or character of a year, 
lustre, or decad, as marked off at the author’s will, and thus 
purchase its modicum of entertainment at the cost of infinite dis- 
traction. If Dr. Doran goes to Westminster, we must go to 
Westminster; if he pauses under Temple Bar, we must stop there 
too, though the stories about the heads are nearly as mouldy as 
their theme; if he has a mind to drop in at Covent Garden, we must 
follow him into the pit ; and,if he likes to prolong his revels, 
there is no escape for us from the last bowl of punch. We 
have no doubt that Dr. Doran—speaking metaphorically—is 
quite content if anybody enjoys sitting up with him. Nor is it 
because we think lightly of his powers of entertainment, or indeed 
of his indefatigable industry in the accumulation of curious know- 
ledge, that we make these remarks. There is nowadays too little, 
and not too much, of the habit and the love of reading note-book 
in hand which, as Mr. Mark Pattison remarks in his Life of 
Casaubon, is after all a different thing from reading in an arni- 
chair by the fireside. But there is a step from the art of finding 


good materials to the art of applying them. Concentrated on the 
edition of a standard author, un a collection of letters, on a bio- 
| graphy—in short, if we may use the phrase, on a book-with a back- 

bone in it—such a mass of notes as Dr. Doran has here succeeded 


* London in the Jacolite Times. By Dr. Doran, F.8.A. 2 vols. London : 
Richard Bentley & Sons. 1877. 
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_in accumulating might have done permanent service to historical 
or literary knowledge. As it is, he has preferred to compile a couple 
of volumes which no student can use, and which other readers will 
forget as soon as they have returned them to the circulating library. 
It is vexatious that a writer like Dr. Doran should choose to be so 
useless. His style, too, occasionally shows that the most experienced 
master of the art of bookmaking cannot altogether escape the con- 
ditions under which he works. We do not expect a Tacitean 
dignity from Suetonius; and we should be ready to give a far 

meritorious filler of pages than Dr. Doran reasonable law in 

the matter of periphrasis. Yet it is difficult to pass without a 

n in spirit an antithesis couched in the form that “ The old 

nee did not die this year. George II. did”; and it is cruel 
to find pamphlets read in a coffee-house described as read “ over 

‘the aromatic cup which was sold in that locality.” 

Dr. Doran’s new volumes bear the promising title of Lendon in 
the Jacobite Times ; but it is perhaps needless to say that their 
contents do not correspond with scrupulous exactness to their 
title. “London” is, or was, a term more easily admitting of defi- 
nition than that with which it is here coupled; and it would be 
sheer pedantry not to allow the name to cover both the suburbs 
which, as Dr. Doran mildly puts it, at the beginning of the reign 
of George III. helped to make the condition of London resemble 
that of the capital of Dahomey at the present time, and even the 
more or less remote parts of the country which furnished mate- 
rials for its excitement and amusement, and victims for its gaols 
and gibbets. Dr. Doran’s design was, however, evidently rather 
to compile an anecdotical history of Jacobitism in London (and 
elsewhere) than one of London (and other parts) during the period 
which he has chosen to call the Jacobite Times. The plan of the 
book, if we are correct in thus describing it, was by no means a 
‘bad one. It was well worth while to attempt to illustrate, chiefly 

a notice of political and social phenomena of which London 
‘either was the immediate scene or most directly reflected the 
influence on public life and sentiment, the operation of so varied 
a force as that which is called by the name of Jacobitism. Com- 
posed partly of loyalty towards an ejected house, and partly of dis- 
affection towards an established dynasty, Jacobitism passed from 
rational into irrational hopefulness, and thence from pardonable into 
acs we unreason, and, after having been a natural sentiment shared 
yy a great part of a’nation, expired as the innocent monomania of a 
few unnoticed individuals. But the history of Jacobitism, thus 
viewed, extends over a period which begins, not like Dr. Doran's 
book, with the death of Sone Anne, but with the “ abdication ” 
of James II., and which ends, according to Dr. Doran, with the 
decease of “ the last Non-juror (if not the last Jacobite) in Eng- 
land.” Such, we are informed, was the late Mr. James Yeowell, 
“ for many years the worthy and well-known sub-editor of Notes 
and Querves,” who died in the Charterhouse, London, in 1875, and 
to whom “ the true Church was that of Ken and his true sovereign 
to be looked for in the line of Stuart,” although he “ acknow- 
ledged the force of circumstances, and was as honest a subject of 
Queen Victoria as that Royal lady could desire to possess.” 

Inasmuch as Jacobitism with the death of Queen Anne un- 
doubtedly entered on a new epoch of its history, Dr. Doran has 
chosen no unsuitable starting-point in beginning his narrative at 
that critical moment. “On the last morning of Queen Anne’s 
life, a man, deep in thought, was slowly crossing Smithfield,” &c. 
It was, as our readers remember, about this time that Colonel 
Esmond broke the sword which he had so long been ready to draw 
on behalf of his legitimate sovereign ; and, without the excuse of 
ee reasons such as Thackeray invented for the hero of his 
elightful romance, there were doubtless many honest Jacobites 
who exchanged eager hope for utter despondency when events 
took so unexpected a turn in the fatal summer of 1714—or, rather, 
when expected leaders displayed so ruinous an irresolution. We 
may be allowed to observe, in passing, that the personal misconduct 
which Thackeray’s story ascribes to the Old Pretender in his 
youthful days has always seemed to us a cruel fiction to build up 
on an i basis. Very probably the Chevalier might have 
behaved not very differently had he actually been in England at 
the critical period; but it seems hard to bring him over, in 
defiance of all evidence, in order to make him prove himself 
unworthy of his friends’ devotion. Dr. Doraw has quoted from 
“a pamphlet published at a somewhat later period” (this is 
his usual manner of reference) a passage which “ will recall an 
incident in Mr. Thackeray's Fsmond.” 
George is here himself introduced as saying :— 

Old Lewis assur’d me he woul,l never desert my Interest, and he kept 


his Bona fide till he was drub’d into the humble condition of swing for | 


Peace, and 1 was seemingly to be sacrificed to the Resentment of my 


Enemies; but our dear Sister and the Tories concerted privately to eluie | 


the force of the Treaty, and kept me at Bar-le-Duc, from whence I made a 
Trip to Somerset House, but was soon Frighten’d away again by the sound 
of a Proclamation, at which Sir Patrick and I scour’d off. Soon after, dear 
Sister departed this mortal Life, but the Schemes being not yet entirely 
finish’d, and my good Friends not having the Spirit of Greece, Hanover 
whipt over before me. 
The ingenious device of the picture was possibly suggested to 
Thackeray by the curious story of a visit of the Youny Pretender 
to London in 1753, when Charles Edward is said to have un- 
tedly entered a room in Lady Primrose’s house in Essex 
Street, Strand, where she was entertaining a company at cards. 
“ He was there unannounced, yet Lady Primrose called him by a 
name he assumed! Her object was to keep him undetected by 
her friends ; but his portrait hung in the roow, and the company 
identified the visitor.” Dr. Doran has examired the credibility of 


this and other stories of supposed visits to London by Charles 
Edward in one of the best chapters of his book, in which special 
attention may be directed to the inquiry into the odd legend of 
the Prince's presence at the Coronation festival of George IIT. 

But to return to earlier days, when hope had not yet quite for- 
saken the Jacobite party. Among the partisans of the Prince, as 
is well known, one at least had not been wanting in ready willing- 
ness for decisive action. Atterbury, after the day which he would 
so gladly have turned to better account had passed, remained, 
suspected but unhurt, one of the most dangerous centres of 
Jacobite intrigue at home. It is by observing the sanguine per- 
sistency of so intelligent a partisan that the depth of Jacobite 
self-delusion may be most appropriately gauged. No man had 
better reason than Atterbury for distrusting the capacity of 
the friends of the Stuart cause in England for striking a well- 
directed blow at the right moment; yet he schemed and plotted 
to the last, and, six months after he had ciphered himself into 
exile, was writing with regard to a Jacobite invasion, “ Provi- 
dence, I hope, is now disposing everything towards it.” Dr. 
Doran re-tells the well-known, but always interesting, story of the 
Bishop's imprisonment and trial, and of the trials of his less fortu- 
nate fellow-conspirator, “ Counsellor ” Layer, whose execution was 
delayed in order that he might settle the affairs of his clients 
“with a rope round his neck.” We should have been glad of 
more precise information as to the evidence on which Layer is 
stated to have entertaiued a design against the life of the King, 
and as to how far Atterbury himself had been prepared to go. 
For Dr. Doran refuses to make any distinction between the guilt 
of the two conspirators, and holds that 
rather than say the prelate deserved to be hanged with the counsellor, it 
might be urged that the lawyer might, in mercy, have been banished with 
the Bishop. Atterbury must have felt a pang when as good, or as bad, a 
— as himself began the long agony from the fortress to Tyburn 

leid. 

Dismissing the observation as‘to the pang which Atterbury must 
have felt, and which, for aught we know to the contrary, he may 
have felt accordingly, we do not feel absolutely bound to accept 
the dilemma as stated by the commentator on the evidence which 
he places before us. At the same time we admit that there was cause 
enough for it, and that very likely (as Lord Stanhope observes), if 
it had been thought desirable to push the case against the Bishop 
to an extremity, there might have been evidence enough to bring 
him also to the scaffold. Dr. Doran adds a curious account of 
Atterbury’s farewell to sympathizing friends before his taking the 
water from the Tower, including an incident less impressively 
dramatic than that of the subsequent famous meeting, or “ ex- 
change,” of Atterbury and Bolingbroke at Calais. Among the 
“ fair enthusiasts” who went up to the exiled martyr’s chair and 
kissed his hand was one who “ manifested a world of affectionate 
tenacity, and the ex-prelate was only just in time to discover that 
the pretty, tearful Jenny Diver had quietly drawn a valuable ring 
off his finger with her lips. The ring was saved,” and it was not 
till about a score of years later that we find the ardent adventuress 
at ‘‘ the end of her career at Tyburn.” 

The Jacobite cause in England had few friends at once so eager 
and so skilful as Atterbury ; and it is known bow difficult it was 
for devotion to tind abroad the recognition it deserved amidst the 

riestly and female influence which dominated over the Old 

retender. One of those who had best reason to curse the mistakes 
of a twice-broken career was Bolingbroke, as to whose pitiable 
position in England after his return Dr. Doran’s book furnishes a 
few hints. All Bolingbroke’s fine talk and fierce writing could 
now no more conceal his impotence than his rhetorical philo- 
sophizing had formerly been able to conceal his mortification. His 
renunciation of the Stuart cause, in Dr, Doran’s opinion, made the 
name of Jacobite odious, and ‘almost warranted the assertion of 
Burgess (an old friend of the St. John family), who declared, in 
all good faith, that God ever hated Jacobites, and therefore he 
called Jacob’s sons by the name of Israelites.” Of the returned 
Bolingbroke’s ideal “ Patriot King” of the future, Frederick 
Prince of Wales, Dr. Doran seems on the whole to take a more 
favourable view than that which has usually been the reward of 
the Prince’s efforts to conciliate popularity. His memory asso- 
ciates itself with the chequered history of Leicester Square— 
Leicester Fields in those days—which underwent the familiar 


The Chevalier de St. | 


process of being “ in some degree beautitied ” on the occasion of his 
_ taking up his residence at Leicester House. The mob pulled down 
| the rails by which the grass in the Fields had been enclosed, and lit 
' abontire which nearly set fire to the beloved Prince’s residence. In 
| yeturn he sent out his thanks, and promised to adorn the enclo- 
| sure with a statue of his royal father. This — he failed, and, 
as Dr. Doran suggests, probably never intended, to keep; but “ it 
| is suggested that the Prince, or his semi-Jacobite friends,” bought 
| the too famous statue of George I., actually set up on the same 
| spot in 1748, “with the thought that, irritated as George I. 
| might be by having a statue erected to him by his son, he would 
be still more irate at having one erected of his father. The fact is 
| that the statue was bought and set up by subscriptions of the in- 
| habitants of the square.” In Mr. Peter Cunningham's Handbook, 
| by the by, it is stated that the notorious effigy in question 
was a statue of George II., and that the man and horse were 
probably not set up till 1754, as in the edition of Stow of that 
| year there is a proof of the view of Leicester Square, without the 
statue in the centre. Doubtless all the learning on the subject is 
‘to be found in Notes and Queries. 
With the aid of an index such as Dr. Doran has not 
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thought proper to furnish, it would be interesting to pursue 
the changes mar! in the prospects of Jacobitism by the 
outward acceptance of the existing order of ae by such dis- 
inguished friends of the cause as Sir William Wyndham, and 
such prominent advocates of its tenets as Dr. Sacheverel. Sermons 
and stage-plays furnish our author with the most numerous illus- 
trations of the currents of feeling in London; and he has specially 
shown how Thomson, the author of the Seasons, sought to assert 
himself as the tragic poet par excellence of the Whigs. But of 
course these volumes are largely occupied with political demon- 
strations occurring in less elevated spheres; and some curious 
speculations might be based on the variability of the sympathies 
of what Dr. Doran, with rather wearisome reiteration, persists in 
calling the “mobile.” On the whole, the partisanship of the 
London mob from the days of the Seven Bishops onwards would 
r for a considerable time to have been yen by con- 
siderations of Church rather than of State, even when it did not, 
as on the King’s birthday in 1716, include the “ Charity School 
Boys.” But it is well known that mobs could be easily orga- 
nized for demonstrations in favour of either side; and thus the use 
to which this auxiliary could be put added only one more element 
to the prolonged uncertainty which is perhaps the most remarkable 
characteristic of the relations between Jacobitism and the sup- 
porters of the established dynasty. How long this uncertainty 
endured may be understood from the fact that even in 1745, at a 
military levee held by the King previously to the marching of the 
Guards to the North, he is said to have called upon all the officers 
of the Guards present who were willing to meet the rebels to hold 
up their right hands—“ Ail those who may, from particular reasons, 
find it inconvenient, hold up your left.” Of course in this instance 
the King’s challenge had an effect the success of which was such 
as to overpower him with emotion. The courage of the Hanover 
princes was one of the most effective counterbalances to Jacobite 
malevolence; and to their manly bearing Dr. Doran’s book, 
throughout its varied course, bears indisputable testimony. Against 
Jess steadfast foes the unhappy cause might, after all, have fared 
very differcutly. 


THE SCIIOOL OF SHAKSPEARE.* 


HE name of the late Mr. Simpson is well known to all students 
of Shakspeare, and many who cannot claim that title have an 
admiring recollection of his sympathetic book on the Philosophy of 
res Sonnets. The volumes before us are published posthu- 
mously, by the joint care of Mr. Furnivall and Mr. J. W. M. Gibbs, 
the latter of whom, “with mere overlook” from the former, 
“has seen through the press and revised” such of the sheets 
as Mr. Simpson left unrevised at the time of his death. Mr. 
Gibbs has also written short sketches of the plays, added some 
notes, and made an excellent index. The book so produced, and 
ealled The School of Shakspere, contains, in the editor's words, 
“all those plays [not published in the orainary collections} 
which were acted by the Lord Chamberlain's (afterwards the 
King’s) company during Shakspere’s connection with it, and other 
lays, acted by other companies, which have been assigned to him 
tradition, or with which there are plausible grounds for con- 
necting him.” The plays are—S/ucley, Nobody and Somebody, His- 
trio-Mastix, The Prodigal Son, Jack Drum, A Warning for Fair 
Women, and Faire Em. Besides these plays, which are printed 
with introductions and careful notes, the volumes contain two 
important original studies—one, a new Life of Stucley, and the 
other an account of the dramatist Robert Greene; “the best 
account I know,” as Mr. Furnivall justly says. The design of the 
book is a perfectly clear and intelligible one. The plays are not 
a merely miscellaneous selection; nor is Greene's life chosen at 
random as one that requires elucidation. Mr. Simpsun’s 
idea, which will be familiar to those who have read his papers in 
the transactions of the new Shakspeare Society, is that the stage 
under Elizabeth played a great political part, that it was “ the 
most important instrument for making opinions heard, its literature 
the most poms literature of the age; and on that account it 
was used by the pes writers for making their comments on 
public doings and public persons.” Hence the rival Elizabethan 
theatres may be regarded as we now regard rival journals, and 
they may be classified from this point of view :— 

After 1594 this classification becomes easy ; for then the chief London 
actors became agglomerated into two great rival companies, which were 
sufficiently permanent to establish a history and character of their own, and 
important enough either to throw smaller unions into the shade, or so to 
attract them as to bring them within the spheres of their respective influ- 
ences. ‘These companies were the Lord Chamberlain’s and the Lord 
Admiral's. Of the tirst, Shakspere and Richard Burbage were the presiding 
geniuses. Of the second, Philip Henslowe and Edward Alleyn were the 
managers. — The very names will suggest the characters of the two compa- 
nies. While Shakspere secured for the one an artistic, philosophic, and 
political vnity, the illiterate and commercial character of Henslowe natu- 
rally led him to sacrifice all unity and consistency to the readiest means of 
present popularity. Hence the distinct character of the dramas brought 


* The School of Shakspere: including “ The Life and Death of C.ptain 
Thomus Stuheley;” with a New Life o from 
“Nobody and Somebody “ Histrio-Mastiz ;” “ The Prodigal Son ;” “ Jack 
Drum's Entertuinment ;” “A Warning for Fair Women ;” with Reprints of 
the Accounts of the Murder ; and “Faire Em.” Edited, with Introductions 
~ and Notes, and an Account of Robert Greene, his Prose Works, and his 

by Richard pson, 13..4., Author of The Philo- 
of Shakspere’s Sonnets,” the “ Life of Campion,” &c. v 
London : Chatto & Windus. "187s. 


out by the rival companies. When we regard them as a whole, those of 
the Lord Chamberlain's company are characterized by common sense, 
moderation, naturalness, and the absence of bombast, and & a great artistic 
liberty of form, of matter, and of criticism ; at the same time they favour 
liverty in politics and toleration in religion, and are consistently opposed to 
the Cecilian ideal in policy, while they as consistently favour that school to 
which Essex was attached. 
This being the case, there is a double reason for the publication 
of such plays as can be attributed to the Lord Chamberlain's com- 
any during the critical years at the end of the century. They are 
Sistestenlie important documents, and they are inteiesting as throw- 
ing sidelights on the career of Shakspeare and on that notable epoch 
in the literary history of England, the rise of the class of non- 
academical writers. Thus the play of Stucley, especially when read 
by the light of Mr. Simpson's masterly biography of its subject, is 
in some sense a piece of real historical material; the character of 
Lord Sycophant, in Nobody and Somebody, is a satirical portrait of 
Lord Cobham, the great enemy of Essex ; Histrio-Mastex, written 
by Peele and rewritten by Marston, is probably an attack on the 
Player-poets, and notably on the chief of them, the “ Johannes 
Factotum,’ Shakspeare himself. Moreover, many of the plays con- 
tain traces of a second hand altering and improving the work of 
the first. Where the plays can be proved to be those of the Lord 
Chamberlain's company, and where the alterations, in themselves 
not unworthy, can be proved to have been made during the years 
when Shakspeare was the chief, the literary hand, the “ factotum ” 
of that company, there is a very strong presumption that the 
alterations came from his pen. 

Mr. Simpson gives us a convincing example of his industry and 
his power of piecing together scattered bits of information in the 
biography of Sir Thomas Stucley which precedes the reprint of 
the old play on that worthy’s career. These hundred and forty 
pages are indeed a solid piece of work, and deserve a more fitting 

lace than has been assigned to them here; for the reader cannot 
elp feeling a sense of incongruity when he meets so substantial an 
historical performance in the midst of literary reprint and literary 
criticism. The proper place for this Life of Stucley would be 
soue volume—if by various hands it would not much matter—of 
Elizabethan biographies, a volume for which, now that so many 
contemporary records have been brought to light, there are surely 
plenty of materials available, and than which we can imagine few 
more desirable additions to English history. It was an age of 
great men; and as one reads such a Life as this of Stucley one 
begins to see that the loud-voiced heroes of the Elizabethan trage- 
dies, from Tamburlaine to Bassanes, were hardly exaggerated re- 
presentations of the heroes of real life. Stucley was a scoundrel, 
a reprobate, a spendthrift, cruel to his wife, a traitor to nearly 
every Government that he served; but he was a man, and the 
large proportions of his figure are characteristic of the time. Never 
was so romantic a career equally possible to an Englishman as 
just at that moment, when England stood alone in the world, 
emmed in by enemies, with many of her own children disaffected, 
and yet herself more firm in purpose and more conscious of a great 
mission than has been pm at any other time. This kind of 
temper produces great events, and great events react upon the cha- 
racter of the actors, till we find even in an Elizabethan villain 
like Stucley a kind of grandeur that makes his life one that is 
worth recording and reading. 

Thomas Stucley, or Stukeley, was a younger son of the old Devon- 
shire house of that name, and was related to the Carews, Killigrews, 
Paulets, and others of that county who are prominent in one way or 
another in the history of the time. He wasa full generation older 
than Raleigh and Sidney, and was therefore of a ripe age when his 
fate overtook him in 1578. We hear of him at Henry VIII.’s siege 
of Boulogne; he is commended to Edward VI. by Henry II. of 
France; he takes service under the Duke of Savoy, and then 
writes from St. Omer’s a pressing letter to Queen Mary, asking for 
an appointment ; all this while keeping himself before the notice 
of English Ministers by real or pretended revelations of great 
secrets of war and State. In orabout 1555 we find him returned 
to England, in company with the Duke of Savoy, and captivating 
with Othello-like stories of war and travel the fair Anne Curtis 
granddaughter and‘ heir of Sir Thomas Curtis, Alderman of 
London. It is with this marriage and its consequences (the 
wholesale squandering of the merchant's money upon “ Taverns, 
Fencers, Bailitis, and such like”) that the old play of Stucley opens. 
The second act of it, and the next stage of Stucley’s career, is his 
series of adventures in Ireland, where, by venkat diplomatic and 
speculative skill, he quiets Shane O'Neill, and very nearly succeeds 
in becoming Marshal of Ireland, in the room of Sir Nicholas Bagnall. 
The play leaves out all reference to the “ Florida episode ”— 
— for peopling Florida which Stucley undertook at this time, 
under the Queen's secret auspices, with the intent of repairing his 
own fortunes and of finding a good return for her money. The 
failure of this enterprise, and the buccaneering acts into which 
Stucley readily enough relapsed, gave Burghley an opportunity 
soon after for disowning him, and to the interference of the Queen 
and her Minister with his darling scheme of becoming Marshal of 
Ireland we may trace Stucley’s tirst overt act of treason. Burgh- 
ley’s plan of clapping persons of whom he disapproved into prison 
was exposed to the obvious danger that the prisoners might 


make themselves doubly disagreeable when they got out again; 
and the danger eeu a reality in Stucley’s os Seventeen 
weeks in prison at Dublin, where he was able, ‘in spite of all 
precautions,” to communicate with Archbishop Creagh aud other 
| conspirators, made of Stucley, who had just before been within an 
, ace of becoming Marshal of 


land, and “in great towardness to 
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marry the Earl of Worcester’s sister,” a conspirator as desperate as 
any of them, and far more able. 
i rwards we hear of him as offering 


he Archbishop of 
Cashel supported him with a strong letter, in which Stucley is called 
ae who has received such wrongs from his country- 


had spoken by, and no expedition left Vinero 
for Waterford. Indeed, Stucley, after due waiting, was sent for 
to Madrid ; was splendidly, almost royally, entertained ; was given 
money and houses, and named (though not formally created) 
Duke of Ireland; and finally, in 1571, was made a Knight of 
Calatrava by the King. Meanwhile the Archbishop of Cashel, who 
did not like that a mere adventurer should have all the considera- 
tion, and that the expedition should not be made, turned round 
and wrote the letter on which Mr. Froude bases the long account 
which he gives of Stucley ina well-known chapter of his History. 
As the next step of the Archbishop was to quit Spain for Paris, 
and there sell the whole plot to Walsingham, his evidence as to 
Stucley’s character is not of the highest order of credibility. It is 
sufficient to know that it had no effect on Philip’s mind, and that 
Stucley continued for a long time at the King’s court, living in 
great state and on excellent terms with the authorities: With 
— state he was received by the Pope, Pius V., when on 
izabeth’s demand he was obliged to quit Madrid. At Rome 
“he was much closeted with the Pope in consultation for the 
restoration of religion”; but other game was afield, and the great 
league against the Turk was occupying the Papal mind. We 
forgive Stucley a good deal when we hear that he, at the head of 
a squadron of three galleys, “did manly deeds” at the battle of 
Lepanto. Occupied in this direction instead of in the abortive 
“English scheme” which was to have handed over London to 
_ arquebusiers from Flanders, he probably accompanied Don 
ohn of Austria to Tunis. From this time onward (¢.e. from 
1572 till his death in 1578) he seems to have remained generally 
at Rome, incessantly plotting for the enterprise on which his 
mind was set—the invasion and subjugation of Ireland, 
and the conversion of the shadowy dukedom into something 
substantial. He was the centre of the whole scheme; Sanders 
_— to him as the proper leader of the expedition, and 
urghley wrote of him as the man “ whom the rebels and other 
fugitives being conversant at Rome did hang all their hopes upon.” 
But the attempt was destined not to be made. Stucley had 
actually set out from Rome with a body of Italian volunteers— 
banditti amnestied on this condition—but at Lisbon he was per- 
suaded by the crusading king Sebastian to take part with him in 
the invasion of Africa which was to unseat Muley Moluck from 
the throne of Morocco. In this unfortunate expedition Stucley 
embarked, and its result, as is well known, was the disaster of 
Alcazar, where, “on the fourth of August, three kings in re and 
one in spe were slain.” Whether Stucley was killed in fair fight, 
or whether he was murdered by his Italians disgusted at having 
been led to a defeat they had not bargained for, will never be 
known. The ballad writers and the dramatists—Peele, who wrote 
the Battle of Alcazar, and the anonymous author of the Play of 
Stucley—all represent him as killed “ his own followers :— 
Those brave Italians that did sell their lands 
With Stucley for to venture forth, to sell their life for little worth, 
Upon him all did lay their murd’ring hands. : 
Mr. Simpson thinks that he died early in the day. Anyhow, he 
did not survive the battle, and a t danger was removed from 
pad peg horizon of England. Burghley—“ my cruel enemy 
Cecil the Treasurer,” as Stucley calls him—could even after his 
death find no words severe enough for him. “ Of this man might 
be written whole volumes to paint out the life of a man in the 
highest degree of vain-glory, prodigality, falsehood, and vile and 
filthy — of life, and altogether without faith, conscience, 
or religion. 

Mr. Simpson’s view is that the Play of Stucley is one of 
those which, as representing in a more or less favourable light the 
career of one of Burghley's enemies, may be considered to have 
been produced in its present shape in the interest of Essex’s party, 
and as such to have been brought out under Shakspeare’s direction, 
and perhaps with touches from his hand. Even as it stands, the 
play isa mass of confusion, at least after the first three acts; 
and Mr, Simpson has discovered in the last act two fragments of a 
play on another subject much mooted aiter the death of Sebastian 
—namely, Don Antonio, whose claims to the crown of Portugal 
were favoured by Elizabeth. But it is not difficult to detect in 
parts of the play a hand very far superior to that of the rude play- 
wright who wrote the bulk of it; and, if we remark the date at 
which it must have been produced, it is not easy to name any one 
but Shakspeare who could have been equal to writing these : 
There is no echo of Marlowe in them, or of Greene or Peele. 
Here, for example, are some lines spoken by the tradesmen who 
come to make their profit out of Stucley’s marriage :— 

Cross. I ne’er heard such a murmur of a marriage; 
Yet for my life I cannot meet a man 
That soundly can report the certainty, 


Spring. I cannot meet a man in any place 
But still he hath this marriage in his mouth, 
This day, says one; tomorrow, says another ; 
Another says, ’tis and he was there ; 
Another tells me that upon his knowledge 
It is not yet this three days at the least. 
I think the world is set a madding, I. 
The repetition of the pronoun in the last line is perhaps not Shak- 
spearian ; but all the rest seems to us quite such a passage as the 
great poet might have thrown off in the revision of a play. Such, 
too, among many other passages, is the final scene between Vernon 
and Stucley on the field of Alcazar :— 
Ver. But lo 
Even here in Aphrick we are met again. 
And now there is no parting but by death. 
Stuk, And then I hope that we shall meet in heaven. 
Why Master Vernon, in our birth we two 
Were so ordain’d to be of one self heart, 
To love one woman, breathe one country air, 
And now at last, as we have sympathized 
In our affections, led one kind of life, 
So now we both shall die one kind of death. 
In which let this our special comfort be 
That though this parched earth of Barbary 
Drink no more English blood but of us twain, 
. Yet with this blood of ours the blood of kings 
. Shall be commixt, and with their fame our fame 
Shall be eterniz’d in the mouths of men. 
Passages of this high order are not uncommon in this play (and 
indeed they might be matched by similar purpuret panni in the 
other plays printed in these volumes), but they contrast unmis- 
takably with the general level of the composition. The question 
is, to whose hand are they due? The evidence on the question 
can never become demonstrative, but it may reach a high degree 
of probability in favour of the Shakspearian theory. But whether 
Mr. Simpson can or cannot be held to have proved his point, and 
to have discovered a real ‘School of Shakspere,” a real school 
in which Shakspeare studied, no reader of the book can fail to 
recognize his industry, his ingenuity, and the great service that he 
has done to the study of the Elizabethan literature. 


IHNF’S ROMFE.—VOL. IIL* 


a third volume of Dr, Ihne’s Roman History is fully equal 
to the two which have preceded it. The events which left 
Rome virtually mistress of all the Mediterranean lands may not 
have for readers generally the profound interest which must for 
ever attach to the career of Hannibal and his long warfare in the 
heart of Italy; nor perhaps will criticisms on the policy of the 
Roman Senate in their dealings with Macedonians, Greeks, and Car- 
thaginians, have for historical scholars the attractions presented by 
an examination of the traditional narratives of the Roman kings and 
the early fortunes of the Republic. Itis -_ by applying to these 
ancient narratives the laws of evidence that the foundations of true 
historical knowledge can be laid; and in this aspect the scrutiny 
of the so-called history of Rome down to the Pyrrhic and Punic 
wars, and of Greece to the invasion and discomfiture of Xerxes, 
becomes a matter of more importance than the history of later 
times for which we have trustworthy contempo: records. In 
his first volume Dr. Ihne came forward prof ly as a guide 
across ground where every object had many times shifted its 
position, and in which, if complete exploration should be impos- 
sible, we ought at least to be able to determine the extent of our 
ignorance. In examining that volume (Saturday Review, March 
11, 1871) we were obliged to com Dr. Ihne’s method and its 
results with those of another recent historian of Rome who has 
been paraded before English scholars as one who may challenge 
their implicit confidence. For the purposes of this comparison 
we took some of the more important points in the earlier 
Roman traditions, and pointed out the differences between the modes 
in which Dr. Ihne and Dr. Mommsen severally dealt with them. 
The conclusion in each case was that, as a guide, Dr. Ihne is as 
trustworthy as Dr. Mommsen is unsafe ; and we repeat that, unless 
we are to cease to regard history as a record of facts, and to treat 
its statements as materials for ingenious theorizing, the historian 
who not only exhibits the evidence for his assertions, but enables 
us to apply to them the most stringent tests, is to be preferred to 
another 1 with vastly greater ability, it may be, and with all the 
charms of persuasive eloquence, paints a picture without letting 
us know whence he obtained its outlines and details. For what- 
ever reason, Dr. Mommsen, having chosen to publish his history 
without notes or references, condescended in some appendices to 
lump together what he called his authorities for whole chapters or 
periods; but practically he left his readers no alternative between 
unthinking acceptance and complete rejection of his conclusions. In 
such a case it was enough to show that on such questions as the 
supposed relations of Alba to Rome, the abolition of the Roman 
monarchy, the invasion of Porsenna, and the political career of 
Sp. Cassius, Sp. Meelius, and T, Manlius, the narrative of Dr. 

ommsen, so far as he deigned to give any narrative at all, was 
directly contradicted by the imperfect evidence at our command. 
We showed further in our notice of Dr. Ihne’s second volume 
(Saturday Review, March 25, 1871) that Dr. Mommsen was not 
more trustworthy in dealing with undoubtedly historical personages 
than he had been with those of prehistoric ages, and the force of 
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our objection lay in the fact that some of his most important state- 
ments are in contradiction, point blank, to the deliberate asser- 
tion of writers like Polybius as well as to all that we know of the 
history generally. 

The great value, then, of Dr. Ihne’s volumes, and, indeed, the 
real justification for their appearance, lies in the perfect honesty 
and candour of his methed as contrasted with that of Dr. 
Mommsen, who accepts or puts aside the words of old Greek or 
Roman historians simply as it may suit his own convenience. 
Nowhere else can the reader who has not time to work his way 
through Sir Cornewall Lewis's Credibility of Early Roman History, 
and for whom the careful study of original documents is simply 
impossible, find a history which in so small a space will give him 
so careful and exact a narrative and supply him with the means 
for testing its accuracy at every step. is transparent candour 
imparts a singular charm to a work not remarkable perhaps for 
the highest eloquence or vigour, yet nowhere lacking in dignity 
of style. Far from making any mystery of his general view, 
Dr. Ihne shows us in his second volume that the result of 
the war which was ended on the field of Zama left Rome in 
& position most favourable for aggression on all the countries 
washed by the Mediterranean; the circumstances chiefly in her 
favour being, first, her geographical position, and, secondly, the 

litical constitution which had fostered in the whole body of 

oman citizens a spirit of willing submission to authority and the 
sacrifice of the individual will to that of the nation. Rome thus 
found herself committed to a career of conquest, not by the 
declared judgment of her foremost statesmen (for many of these 
denounced not a few of the enterprises which led most to her 
aggrandizement), but by an irresistible impulse, which was not 
weakened by the failures of her generals, few of whom displayed 
more than average ability. Her position in the centre of Italy 
rendered the task of Hannibal impracticable; it remained during 
the subsequent wars in Eastern Europe and Western Africa a safe- 

ard against the successful union of her enemies, while she took 
these in detail, after bringing them into conditions which left them 
sooner or later at her mercy. 

In some instances, it is true, the path of Roman conquest was 
smoothed, and the ultimate issue rendered inevitable, by the 
incurable failings of the peoples with whom the generals and 
armies of the great Italian city were brought into contact. No- 
where was the work of subjugation so completely done by those 
who were destined most to suffer from it as in the beautiful and 

lorious country inhabited by the Hellenic tribes. We use this 
it word deliberately, for a real Hellenic nation there had never 
been, and even an Hellenic people could now scarcely be said to 
exist. Nothing can be more true than Dr. Ihne’s verdict that the 
Greeks wrought their own ruin, and had themselves only to 
blame for the loss of that independence which they professed to 
regard as the very breath of their life :— 

Their besetting sin [says Dr. Ihne] was abuse of power and disregard for 
the rights of others. The Spartans, instead of receiving the conquered 
Peloponnesians as members into their community, reduced them to the 
condition of helots, and thus condemned themselves to political stagnation 
and to the rough camp life of a nation of warriors, ever threatened by 
internal revolt and mutiny. They thus deprived themselves of the means 
of establishing a legitimate dominion over their neighbours. The Athenians 
also, though in a milder furm, but essentially in the same spirit, abused the 

wer which their enterprise, their courage, and favourable circumstances 

ad placed in their hands. Being unable to conciliate neighbouring com- 
munities by equal rights and just government, and thus to make them part 
of themselves, the Greeks knew only one way of protiting by their military 
achievements—that of weakening, taxing, enslaving, and even annihilating 
their conquered enemies. Hence every individual Greek State was, by the 
necessity of its position, compelled to fight desperately for its independence, 
and to oppose every attempt at forming a national State of larger dimen- 
ag reek cities had a choice only between independence and utter 
We have here only too true a picture of Hellas as it was in the 
days of Flamininus after the victory which shattered the power of 
the Macedonian king; and if its truth be admitted, we are per 
haps not justified in expecting more from a writer who is con- 
cerned primarily with the history of Rome. Yet it might have 
added vigour to the outlines of his sketch if we could have been 
told that the guilt, if there was guilt, of hindering the growth of 
an Hellenic nation lay wholly at the doors of Sparta: that 
although, to use Mr. Grote’s phrase, the centrifugal spirit had 
always been the bane of Hellenic society, still there had been a 
time when the growth of a Greek nation was at least possible, 
and that this growth was deliberately and forcibly arrested by 
Sparta and the Dorian cities confederated with her; that the 
work of Pericles thus undone might have been revived by Epa- 
minondas, and last of all by Demosthenes, had it not been for the 
malign influence of the city which from the very beginning had 
been the evil genius of Hellas. It is surely something to know 
that, if the policy of Pericles had been persistently carried out, 
that influence would have been effectually counteracted, and there- 
fore that it was Sparta only, with her Dorian confederates, that 
led first to the argrandizement of Macedonia and afterwards to the 
supremacy of Rome. The truth is that the old Greek theory of 
the Polis or City was in its limitations absolutely and radically 
wrong. This theory was never utterly uprooted; a true national 
life was never attained; and Rome took care that it should 
never be attainable. In Dr. Ihne’s words:—* 


If there is one thing certain and indisputable in the whole history of 
antiquity, it is this,—that the Romans, ever since they set foot in Greece, 
strove steadily and systematically to undermine and to destroy the inde- 
pendence of the Greek pe ple. Instead of establishing peace, they scattered 


the seeds of discord. With masterly skill they availed themselves of the 
Greek passions to keep the people in a continual ferment, and they drove 
them at length to a desperate resistance by heartless ill-usage, such as had 
never been experienced by any proud nation. 

Here, again, we have an issue in which Dr. Ihne comes into 
direct collision with Dr. Mommsen. By the latter the general 
drift of Roman policy is completely justified, and all who do not 
accept his verdict are branded with ‘contemptible dishonesty and 
feeble sentimentalism.” In his judgment, “the Romans acted 
with perfect honesty in the liberation of Greece,” and “ it is only 
meanness which discovers nothing but political calculation ” in this 
measure. Yet the proclamation of Flamininus involved the 
position that the Romans were already absolutely masters of the 
country, and that the declaration of its independence was an act 
of free grace on the part of the Senate and the Consul. Nothing 
more than this is needed to show that the Romans in this matter 
were guided by political calculations alone. Dr. Ihne has further the 
courage to assert that in so doing they were, from their own point 
of view, right; and that, had they followed the course which Dr. 
Mommsen holds that they followed, they would have been guilty 
of that very sentimentalism with which he taunts those who are 
unwilling to ascribe it to the Romans, 

But, if there were any doubt in the case of the struggle between 
Rome and Hellas, there can be none whatever when we turn from 
the East to the West, and see how the Senate managed matters 
with the city which had sent forth Hannibal to dispute the empire 
of Rome on the plains of the Po and among the mountains of 
Samnium. Here, if anywhere in history, we have a trap 
laid into which the victim is slowly enticed, his approach 
being step by step insured by solemn promises that his con- 
cessions shall be rewarded to his permanent gain. No one 
who has read the old narrative can for a moment doubt 
that the destruction of Carthage and the removal or dis- 
persion of its inhabitants were resolved upon by the Senate 
before the first move was made in the game which was to 
lay Carthage prostrate and helpless at their feet. On the one side 
there was absolute reticence and concealment; on the other an 
unconditional submission to every demand, monstrous though these 
demands were, until the real mind of the Roman Senate was de- 
clared in the order which bade the Carthaginians leave their city 
and place themselves somewhere at a distance of not less than ten 
miles from the sea. It was on the receipt of this decree that the 
Carthaginians begged for a respite of thirty days that they might 
once more send ambassadors to Rome to ascertain whether this 
last cruelsentence might not be recalled. TheConsuls refused to give 
permission for the despatch of the embassy ; but they granted the 
time sought asa truce. The Carthaginians used it with desperate 
energy to place their city in a state of defence. Let it be granted 
that they intended so to use it. Is there an Englishman who 
would for an instant hesitate to say that they were justified in so 
using it, and that they were bound todoso? Is there one who 
would insinuate that in so doing they were taking an unfair ad- 
vantage? Is there one who would not say that, had they done 
otherwise, they would have deprived themselves for all time of all 
title to real sympathy? Yet of this simple act of patriotic duty 
Dr. Mommsen has the heart, or rather the total want of heart, to 
say that the Carthaginians “ tried to deceive their enemy in true 
Pheenician style.” With a feeling of relief we turn to the 
healthier narrative of Dr. Ihne, and there find the infamous plot 
of the Romans emphatically condemned as “ the most shameless 
and fiendish perfidy of which any nation was ever the victim.” 
Our satisfaction may be deepened when we find a condemnation 
of this treachery, not less plain-spoken and trenchant, in the 
decisive judgment of Polybius, the friend and worshipper of the 
man who destroyed the city of Hannibal. 


THE WORLD WELL LOST.* 


HERE is never any want of power in Mrs, Lynn Linton’s 

novels, although sometimes she is inclined to display her 
strength in a sombre and even sinister choice of subjects. 
In The World Well Lost we have a striking and vigorous story, 
which is decidedly more free than usual from what we must 
regard as her characteristic defects. There is nothing in it that is 
repulsive, and very little that is morbidly sentimental. It is true 
that the majority of the characters are, to our mind, more or less 
unpleasing, but they are not unnaturally so; and although the 
shadow of a crime falls over the tale, it is a crime which is by no 
means especially shocking, and which the perpetrator has both 
repented and expiated. The obvious fault of the plot is the in- 
herent improbability of the circumstances on which everything is 
made to turn. Mrs. Smith of Owlett has come as a mysterious 
stranger into a gossiping neighbourhood of rather fastidious county 
families. She is precisely the sort of person to get talked 
about in such a place, and to be regarded with curious and 
suspicious eyes. Still in early middle age, she is wonderfully 
attractive in her person and refined in her mind and manners. 
But there is a strange mystery in her life over which she 
throws an impenetrable reserve, for Mr. Smith is missing 
altogether. He is neither dead nor lost to memory, but he has 
been absent for fifteen years from his home. People of course 
talk and whisper, yet we may grant it to be possible that 


* The World Well Lost. By E. Lynn Linton, Author of “ Patricia 
Kembull,” &c. Chatto & Windus 1377. 
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a lady-like widow in easy circumstances, with a prepossessing 
son sod beautiful daughter, should be generall pre in the 
neighbouring houses, the more so because shows herself 
indifferent as to forcing the doors. But it is surely unin- 
telligible that a singularly quick-witted youth, very nearly of 
age, and a bright daughter not many years younger, should have 
been content to remain all their lives uninformed and unsuspicious 
as to a matter that concerned them so closely. Derwent and 
Muriel Smith had been taught to adore the fancy picture of their 
absent parent, and = it seems merely to have surprised them, and 
nothing more, thatthey had not the faintest clueeither to his pursuits 
or his whereabouts. They appear to have eluded the embarrassment 
of awkward inquiries by honestly assuming as an article of belief 
that he was on an exploring expedition somewhere in Central 
Africa. Mrs. Smith did not deliberately deceive them ; she merely 
let them delude themselves; and the sole ground that we can 
suggest for the conclusion to which they jumped is that the 
family never by any chance had letters or telegrams from its absent 
head. But apart p Bue the intrinsic unlikelihood of the plot, the 
story_otherwise flows smoothly and naturally. So much so 
that even the least practised novel-reader will easily surmise the 
nature of the various incidents and situations. Derwent and 
Muriel Smith get respectively entangled in passionate attachments 
which are more or less reciprocated. After the inevitable troubles 
that have chequered the course of their true love, it seems as if they 
were drifting into calmer water, when their long-missing father 
makes an unexpected appearance upon the scene. He is welcomed 
by his wife and loving daughter, but very soon gets into difficulties 
with his son. How that independent and distrustful young man did 
not immediately surmise something of the truth is but a part of the 
mystery of which we havespoken. But for some time he clings with 
filial and fond persistence to the Central African theory, though the 
father, to do him justice, says nothing whatever to favour the delu- 
sion. It is true that Derwent is sorely tried and puzzled by his 
father’s odd manners and demeanour, which are a rather gentle- 
manlike copy of those of the convict in Great Expectations. At 
last come the disclosure and shoek which must have been all 
along foreseen, though the revelation is reserved for a moment 
when it will produce the most sensational consequences. Poor 
Smith, in his earlier married life, and in a moment of weakness, 
when on the brink of insolvency, had committed a forgery, and been 
found out. Tried and sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude, 
he had served his time, and then carried his secret into the bosom 
of his peaceful household only to have it betrayed by a former 
associate, who unfortunately had come into the neighbourhood 
before him. 

It will be seen that the main incident is commonplace 
enough, while the mystery of Mr. Smith is too transparent 
to give any added interest to the story. But the way in which 
it is brought to bear in moulding the characters and in- 
finencing the fortunes of his wife and daughter is both original 
and ingenious. Mrs. Smith is by nature a soft and affectionate 
woman, formed to sparkle and take the lead in the cultivated 
society which she had collected about her on her prosperous 
marriage. She had loved her husband devotedly, as her hus- 
band loved her. Then, when he follows up the folly of extra- 
vagance with the crime of forgery, everything is changed for her. 
She can do nothing for the wretched culprit in the meantime, 
except conceal his shame and her own, while devoting herself 
assiduously to the bringing-up of her children. Guiding them with 
a light and loving hand, she makes herself their companion as well 
as their mother, and inspires them with the most devoted and 
grateful attachment to her. Derwent is somewhat imperious, it 
is true, but that is rather an additional charm in the eyes 
of a woman. When her husband comes back, and the 
false ition in which she is placed becomes daily more 

ainfully apparent, everything is altered for the second time. 

enceforth she is driven myoluntarily to make her choice between 
him and her children. It is a nice question for speculative casuists 
whether her single-minded, wifely devotion is more of a fault or 
avirtue. She makes herself the guardian angel and protector of the 
broken-down criminal who has brought dishonour and grief on his 
innocent offspring. She does her utmost to rehabilitate him in his 
own eyes, and make him hold up his head like a gentleman in the 
society from which he has fallen, by trying to make light of his 
guilt in an action that was absolutely indefensible. Her whole 
conduct is of a piece with the affectionate ingenuity of this 
Jesuitical special pleading. We do not wonder that the breach 
should ‘cin steadily between her and her son, seeing 
how systematically she seems to take part against him in the 
domestic differences that hourly arise out of Smith’s most 
ambiguous position. Perhaps she can hardly help herself when 
she appears to make the sacrifice of her children’s happiness in 
their love engagements; for it is certain that their father’s crime 
with its consequences was an insurmountable drawback to their 
making good matches. But we feel all the time that in her 
consideration for her guilty husband she is disowning the debt 
that is due to the children she had brought up; and, even if she did 
think that she must throw over everything forthe man who had but 
her in the world, we are sure that it was cruel and unmotherly not 
to give her children her confidence, in place of leaving them in 
ignorance of the mine that must be sprung upon them. 

Muriel Smith, who is the most fascinating young person in the 
novel, inheritsher mother’s mingledsoftnessand constancy. Sheclings 
to her plighted faith through the evil repute that has fallen on her 
family, and the taunts that sting her most deeply. Ifanything could 


have made her break with her lover, it would have been the idea 
that, in bringing him a tainted name, she did him an irremediable 
injury. His friends and relations make no scruple of telling her 
as much; and the sensitive girl knows that she is abused as a selfish 
match-hunter. But her lover has told her that he has firm faith 
in her; that he counts upon her constancy even under such trying 
proofs; and so she has taken him at his word, and resolved 
to justify his confidence. At the last moment, too, she tries 
his devotion in turn, for she insists that he shall reach out the 
hand of a son-in-law to the ex-convict. Possibly it is because 
they are on the point of starting for Australia that Arthur 
Machell consents to do so, Derwent Smith’s end is less 
satisfactory ; and we hardly know whether the author, in per- 
mitting him the gratification of all his ambition, means to 
imply approbation or disapproval of his conduct. Just as he 
is wrought to madness by the disclosure of his father’s shame, he 
receives most brilliant offers from his father's uncle. He is to 
resign his own tainted and plebeian name for the more aristo- 
cratic one of Meredith. He is to be ensured a competency in 
the meantime with excellent pecuniary apm and is to be 
launched on the career of high diplomacy. We suppose the majority of 
young men in real life would hardly have hesitated in such a case ; 
but in a novel we should have been inclined to lay ten to one that 
Derwent declined the offer in well-turned heroics, persuaded that in 
all probability he would receive the reward of his heroism in the end. 
Derwent, however, jumps at his great-unele’s offer; and whether 
he be romantically in the right or not, the decision is altogether in 
keeping with his hard, practical, unforgiving nature. He loves the 
girl who had haif pledged her faith to him, and we do not know how 
far he regrets her. But we should think it probable that he soon 
consoles himself in a successful career, since we have a glimpse of 
him at last as peer and ambassador. Next to the Smiths, it 1s the 
family of the Machells who figure most conspicuously in the story, 
thanks to the mutual affection between the younger members of 
each ; and, with a single exception, although all are credited with 
their redeeming points, these Machells are a most unpleasing 
family. ‘Their destiny is governed by the poverty which they 
have inherited with the traditions of a high county position ; it 
is supposed to have become an imperative necessity that the 
two sons and the only daughter should each for money. 
The scheming mother, although a Machell only by marriage, 
is more of a Machell than the Machells themselves. n- 
scrupulous matchmaking mothers are common enough, but 
there is something extremely natural and feminine in the wa: 

in which the strong-minded, iron-willed Lady Machell lets her 
genuine kind nature and her partiality for good looks get the 
better of her whenever she can reconcile it to her conscience to 
indulge her impulses with impunity. As for Lady Machell’s 
pretty little daughter Hilda, it is to the credit of the consistency 
of Mrs. Linton’s decided touch in portrait-drawing that we are 
altogether disappointed in her. Loving, sweet,and warm-hearted 
as she appears on the surfaee, we should not have expected her to 
throw over Derwent Smith so lightly. Yet, when she does throw 
him over, we acknowledge that the author had prepared us for 
that fatal flexibility of nature which made the tragedy of the 
Bride of Lammermoor. Wilda Machell, however, is not punished 
so dramatically as Lucy Ashton. She abandons her adwirer; 
she deceives her parents; she marries suitably, if not brilliantly ; 
and then she is made merely to heave a prnen sigh when she 
comes upon the half-forgotten sowvenis of the man who has fully 
realized his boyish ambition, and has been rewarded with high 
rank for a brilliant service to his country. 


LIFE AND ILABIT.* 


r author of Zrewhon might have been expected to write a 
fanciful book, and he has done so; but he has also shown 
himself capable of more than mere fancies. He disclaims, indeed, 
any seriously scientific intention, as well as any special scientific 
knowledge; but we cannot help doubting whether the disclaimer 
is altogether sincere. The book is arranged in a manner which 
gives the appearance of artlessness, and may possibly be in truth 
artless ; but if the writer has designed to proceed analytically from 
familiar considerations, and work gradually into less familiar modes 
of thought to prepare the reader for a final paradox, we know not 
how he could have bettered the arrangement for that purpose. In 
spite of this precaution or hap accident, whicheverit be, we think 
Mr. Butler's position will still look more paradoxieal than it is, and 
some readers may possibly take the whole book for an elaborate 
jest. Mr. Butler seems compelled by an irresistible sense of 
umour to put things in an odd and unexpected way; and there 
are many persons who can never overcome the shock of having 
things so put to them, or bring themselves to see that the oddity 
is not so great as it looks. We think the best service we can 
do to Mr. Butler, as it will certainly be the most convenient course 
for ourselves, will be to give our reading of his ideas in our owr 


way. 

The main thesis of Life and Habit is a suggestion towards the 
completion of the Darwinian theory, meaning thereby not so much 
the particular explanations most relied on by Mr. Darwin himself 
as the general dootsioe of the continuity of life which does not 
belong to Mr. Darwin alone, but which Mr. Darwin more than 
any other man has made people believe in. A direct contribution 


* Life and Habit. By Samuel Butler. London: Triibner & Co. 1878- 
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it can hardly be called; it is not defined or coherent enough for 
that. It rather aims at showing the line which future contribu- 
tions may take ; and if its indications are in any measure fulfilled, 
it may hereafter claim the mingled tribute of admiration and 
curiosity which attaches to scientific — as distinguished 
from discoveries. Mr. Darwin has taught his readers to regard all 
the various forms of life that exist or have existed on the earth as 
the product of uniform causes operating uniformly. The specific 
differences which seemed absolute landmarks in nature are now con- 
sidered as results of heredity and variation ; natural selection being 
one of the ways (whether or not the principal way is a secondary, 
though important, question) in which external circumstances 
- affect the permanence of given variations. To a certain extent, 
then, we may say it is explained how genera and species arose. 
But other problems remain behind ; heredity and variation them- 
selves are in need of explanation. The first wonder is how there 
can be any such thing as heredity at all. Nothing but the 
familiarity of the fact prevents us from spending our lives in 
astonishment at it. When we have got accustomed to the notion 
of heredity, the next wonder is how, heredity being granted, there 
can be any such thing as variation, This problem is far older than 
the doctrine of evolution ; it struck the medieval schoolmen with 
its full force, and we find it accordingly grappled with, like many 
other high problems of philosophy and eden, in the Paradiso 
of Dante. The solution there given is = ious, comparatively 
simple, and, for its time, very plausible. It is that, but for the 
tion of external causes, offspring would exactly resemble 
eir parents; in other words, there is no internal tendency to 
vary. The external cause which must determine variation is 
supplied by the planetary influences at the moment of birth, which 
are different for each individual; and the variations once pro- 
duced in this manner become themselves (one may presume) part of 
the stock of inheritance. 

Planetary influences are now no longer available to furnish ex- 
tions, and we have also to account for something more than the 
fact that variations exist. Certain variations are selected for 

survival; and the objection arises that, if we suppose variations 
to oceur in all directions indifferently—that is, in all directions 
consistent with the characters already fixed in the type under 
consideration—an immoderately long time will be required for the 
process of selection to settle another new character. There seems 
to be more in this objection than can be dis of by the short 
reply that past time costs nothing; besides, the available allowance 

that commodity turns out to be more limited than we supposed. 
Can we not then find some means of setting natural selection to 
work at an earlier stage ?—something not only ing this and 
that variation as vital (if we may be excused the Latinism), but 
tending to determine vital variations beforehand? Variations 
happen, and selection winnows out the right ones; but the ques- 
tion would be much simplified if there were a predisposing bias in 
the organism to make variations happen in the right direction. 
We want “something to give a more definite aim”—a higher 
Potenz of variation, as one might say inGerman. This might give 
us something like a law of variation, though it would not tell us 
how variation is possible at all, or what are the absolute limits of 
possible variation in a given type. 

Let us consider the facts of variation in the animal we know 
best—man. We can see without difficulty that he is variable, has 
varied, and is still varying. It is a mistake to suppose him fixed 
because he has left off varying in externals. His variation has run 
to brains; it has been said that the first really human ancestor of 
mankind was he who arrived at that point of development where 
it became better for the species to grow in brain than to grow in 
muscle. Then man’s specific character enables him to assimilate 
the outer world to himself and bring it into subjection more 
rapidly and directly than other animals can. He does not want 
to improve his limbs any more, or to harden his skin against 
the Northern winter. It is simpler to make clothes and tools. 
‘Machines are the manner in which man is varying at this 
moment.” Every new art and invention is really a new variation, 
and not the less so that it is made with conscious poe. Or at 
any rate, if this language is thought metaphorical and improper, 
every new invention is a new condition of life which may deter- 
mine a variation in the strictest sense. There is much reason to 
think that the inheritance of civilized life is physical in the indi- 
vidual as well as traditional in society. The arts of life are them- 
selyes preserved a dy wage they are d on from one genera- 
tion to another. But the child of civilized parents also derives 
from them an aptitude to take up the tradition when his time 
comes. So it is, beyond question, in the special arts which are 
noticed because only afew possessthem. The man who has, let us say, 
an hereditary genius for music will not be a musician if he has not 
the chance of ming one ; but let him have the chance, and he 
will seize it and make infinitely more of it than another man 
would have done. We all have an hereditary genius for talking 
and walking—two very complex and difficult operations ; most of 
us, it is to be hoped, for the elements of common civilized 
morality ; and some of us not improbably for reading and writing. 
Certainly some children learn to read with such facility that their 
parents have very little to do in teaching them; and there are 
many educated persons who can as little remember learning to read 
as they can remember learning to s or walk. Observe, too, 
the gradation in these various arts of life. Walking, which we may 
take on independent grounds to be the oldest possession of all, is 
learnt by every child, but without teaching—go-carts and such like 
things being nowadays exploded. Speaking is learnt with some 


teaching from elders, though of an inartificial kind; reading and 
writing only with artificial teaching which is consciously 
nized assuch. All arts, however, which are habituall caine, 
even those which are learnt in mature life with much conscious 
labour, have one important quality in common. The practice, as 
it becomes thoroughly habitual, becomes more and more a kind of 
organic action needing no superintendence in detail. Not only do 
we not attend to the particular small motions that make up the re- 
e course of action, but it puts us out if we attempt to do so. 
Ve know how to do the thing, as Mr. Butler puts it, too well to 
know that we know it; or, in popular language, we go through the 
motions instinctively. We become conscious of our knowledge only 
when we have to do something unusual; to utter, for example, 
the sounds of a foreign tongue, or to form the characters of a 
strange alphabet. Such new action, if often enough repeated, 
becomes in its turn habitual. We may thus go on making per- 
manent additions to our habits—that is, variations. More gene- 
rally, whenever we find ourselves under new circumstances 
we act as best we can upon the analogy of our former 
experience ; we do something suggested by what we have been 
accustomed to do under those conditions included in our experi- 
ence which come nearest to the new conditions. Every such action 
is a variation in the individual, and may be the beginning of a vari- 
ation in the race. Past experience determines such variation 
beforehand in a more or less plausible direction. Then comes the 
sifting of competition, which picks out for survival and dominion 
those stocks of mankind which show most aptitude for dealing 
with new circumstances. And this goes on all the more surel 
and swiftly because the operation is performed on materials whic 
have already gone through a preliminary selection in the process 
of variation itself. And, inasmuch as the same external and in- 
ternal conditions never recur exactly, variation, however minute, is 
always going on; we have, odd as the phrase may seem, a fixed 
habit of variation. The prominence of this habit is, in fact, the 
differentia of progressive races. And here it may be noted that 
habits involving manual or muscular dexterity are often formed by 
a process of selection. The right combination of movements cannot 
be made at once, but a series of attempts in slightly varying 
directions is made until the right combination is hit upon. Most 
people can verify this from their own experience, and any one 
may observe it in a child’s learning to walk. The point is 
not without importance, but Mr. Butler seems to overlook it. 

Now, if we once admit that all life on the earth has a real con- 
tinuity running through its seeming diversity, what prevents us 
from extending the result of these observations beyond the range 
of man’s conscious experience? Why may not the formation of 
the instincts and habits whose origin is lost in a trackless past have 
been analogous to the formation of those which are still acquired 
step by step under our eyes? It seems no unwarrantable flight of 
imagination to regard the instinct of animals as a kind of consoli- 
dated hereditary genius. It may be asked, why do not animals 
on improving ? Assuming that we know they do not, precisely 
the same thing may be asked of the Chinese; it is simply the 
large question, why do —— and varieties become relatively 
stationary, and that at such and such particular stages of develop- 
ment tt may be said that, if we do not know what instinct 1s, 
neither do we know what hereditary genius is; but it is at least 
something to have got only one mystery instead of two. The same 
considerations apply to the actions which are so rooted in the organ- 
ism of man and the higher vertebrates as to be partly beyond control 
(such as swallowing) and even to those which are, except in a few ab- 
normal cases, wholly beyond consciousness and control, such as cir- 
culation. The principle of continuity forbids us to make a sudden 
break anywhere in the series of habitual actions. If I must have 
learnt to write before I can write without consciousness of each 
motion, must not some remote ancestor have Jearnt the rudiments of 
circulation and respiration before man could work the complex 
machinery of heart and lungs without any consciousness at all? 
For continuity forbids us, again, to make any absolute break 
between the experience of the ancestor and the experience of the 
descendant. What we call experience of the race is the experi- 
ence of parent organisms registered in the structure of their suc- 
cessors. The creature resembles its parent yy as well as 
actually ; the like organism tends to respond in like manner to a 
like stimulus ; or, more plainly, when it finds itself in conditions 
like those which its ancestors, at their corresponding stage of 
development, had to do with, it will do much as its ancestors did 
before it. Ancestral experience will fix the limits of its action. 
In the case of man we know that experience, in great part 
ancestral, also guides the action. Consciously or unconsciously, 
we make use of the knowledge of our ancestors at every turn of 
life. May not this be so elsewhere? May it not be the general 
rule of life that experience guides as well as limits ? 

The processes of memory and judgment, of which we are con- 
scious when we proceed to a new action, are part of the general 
process of life. We have no right to assume that the operation 
which thus appears to us in its highest manifestation has not also 
its place in lower forms. All organisms have to act more or less 
under more or less new circumstances; such action (as we know in 
our own persons) may be accompanied with full and deliberate 
attention, with distinct but inattentive consciousness, with obscure 
consciousness, or with no reproducible consciousness at all. 
Can we draw a sharp line anywhere in the series, either 
for ourselves or for other forms of life? Once more, the 
axiom of continuity is inexorable. From the intelligent choice of 
man to the dim stirring that issues in a minute variation in some 
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lowest creature's all but shapeless protoplasm, we must reengnize, 
in the Stoic phrase, a cuvdeais iepd. life is knit together in a 
bond which nothing escapes. 

Thus we have endeavoured to show the way (with many short 
cuts, as was unavoidable) to Mr. Butler's paradox, that all life is 
memory. “ Life is that property of matter” (mind would do at 
least as well, but we have no room for metaphysical remarks) 
“whereby it can remember”; the remembrance being continuous 
through successive generations, and accumulated in the persons of 
the existing generation of any species. Mr. Butler has introduced 
a discussion upon the notion of “ personal identity,” in which he 
maintains, with a good deal of reason, that it is not capable of 
scientitic definition. This we are disposed to think a digression ; 
Mr. Butler seems to think it makes his position more intelligible. 
“ Until continued personality and memory are connected with the 
idea of heredity, heredity of any kind is little more than a term 
for something which one does not understand.” But is personality, 
or “continued personality,” so easily grasped ? or do we know all 
about memory? To say that life is memory is not to explain 
heredity. If Mr. Butler can show that heredity has a mental 
aspect which can, at least conceivably, be expressed in terms of a 
known order of mental facts, that is indeed a good work for which 
we shall be thankful. It may be only a statement of the problem 


in fresh terms; but the statement of a great problem in fresh | 
| translator assures us (vol. i. p. 263) that “the Austrian general 


terms may be worth more than premature attempts at ex- 
planation. 

_ We cannot enter upon any detailed criticism ; but one warn- 
ing it may be not amiss to give. Mr. Butler's speculation runs 
dangerously near, though he does not seem to be aware of it, to the 
“unconscious intelligence” of Hartmann’s philosophy. He con- 
stantly uses language ascribing knowledge, design, and choice to 
the lowest forms of life. Not being quite sure what his real mean- 
ing is, we have purposely left it doubtful in the foregoing state- 
ment. Does he mean that there is an elementary analogy between 
the processes of the lowest and those of the highest lite—that the 


elements which in their most complex combinations produce the 
facts of human life and thought are the same which in more 


simple combinations produce the phenomena of lower kinds of life, | 
such phenomena having a mental or quasi-mental as well as a | 


physical side? If 80, well and good; he is on hypothetical but 
scientific ground. Does he mean, on the other hand, to credit 
snails and unhatched chickens with a design and intelligence which 
differ only in being unconscious from the intelligence and design 
of man, and further to credit some ancestral mollusc or fow! with 
intelligent design which was actually conscious? This is the more 
natural construction of his words on the face of them; and if it be 
the true one, he has fallen into the very fallacy of Hartmann, and 
his philusophy is on the high road to chimera-land. 


A MAN OF OTHER DAYS.* 


FPIRANSLATIONS from the French are made, we presume, for 

war who never read any books that do not come from the 
circulating library. Newness and fresh magenta cloth covers and 
the outward appearance of a novel are the qualities they look for in 
literature. To call a book “as interesting as a novel” is, with 
this class of students, the highest term of praise. It is necessary 
to tempt them into perusing biography, or history, or memoirs by 
imitating the outward guise of their favourite literature. In 
“editing from the French” the “Recollections of the Marquis 
de Beauregard,” Miss Yonge and her publishers have produced 
two volumes which might easily be mistaken for a novel of the 
same size. This might be forgiven if the translation had been 
done with care—if the French had been rendered into tolerable 
English. The editor makes herself responsible for the manner of 
the work, and thus states her view of her duties :— 

Let me here say one word on the task of editorship. When I put my 
name to a book as Editor, I do not merely mean by it a recommendation, 
but that I really have doue the work of editing. The actual translation 
is not my own doing ; but I have corrected every sheet, and compared it 
with the original, and have bestowed an amount of time and pains upon 
it without which I have never given my name as Editor of any work. 
Whether this is what is usually understood by editing a book, 1 do not 
krow, I only know that this is what I mean by it. 

We think, however, that Miss Yonge has “ really done the work of | 
editing ” with less care than might have been expected from so ex- 
rienced and conscientious a writer. She has allowed all the worst 
faults of untried authors to escape her correction. What, for ex- 
ample, does this sentence mean ?—“ To dwell on things of the past 
is a sweet mania, especially when the eyes are turned on the early 
years o! cherished friends. A beloved life is thus lengthened out,our 
feelings of affection are drawn out and extended to the days before 
our ken, we adorn the past from the present, and we compose our 
friends” (vol. is p. 20). The italics are ours, and are intended to call 
attention to the more enigmatic of this singular piece of writing. 
Miss Yonge ought to know that it is the first duty of a translator from 
a modern language to use no expression which he would not employ 
in original composition. No English man or woman talks of “a 
sweet mania.” As to “ composing our friends” the clause is quite 
incomprehensible. The Marquis de Beauregard is made to say 
(p. 159) “I counted them at the great peril to my head.” M. de 


* A Manof Other Days: Recollections of the Marquis Henry Joseph 
Costa de Beauregard. Selected from his Papers by his Great Grandson, the 
Marquis Costa de Beauregard. Edited from the French by Charletic M. 
Yonge. 2 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1877. 


Maistre is rendered in this mysterious fashion (vol. i. p. 164):— 
“Who can recall . . . that dreadful crash of all the columns, which 
gave way at once before the tricoloured standard, fidelity disarmed 
and bruised 4 the fall, by sadly taking her flight towards the 
Alps.” Miss Yonge talks of the “ amount of time and pains she 
has bestowed upon” this book. Without being boastful, we may 
aver that we too have bestowed time and pains on this extra- 
ordinary sentence. It has possessed a cruel attraction for us; we 
have tried it in every way and with every sert of punctua- 
tion, all to no avail. By way of a mere conjectural emenda- 
tion, we might suggest that the word “ by” seems super- 
fluous. Read “ fidelity, disarmed and bruised by her fall, 
sadly taking her flight towards the Alps,” and the passage, though 
feeble, is not absolutely unintelligible. Again, we presume the 
Marquis de Beauregard had some meaning when he wrote what is 
rendered thus (vol. i. p. 169) :—“ Alas! sometimes the best causes 
are served with the illusions of an atheist about to be martyred.” 
It is not every one who knows what “ the illusions of an atheist 
about to be martyred” are. The Marquis complains that the 
wicked French put down the Holy Office, “as if the autos da fe 
had not been long confined entirely to an innocent supervision of 
literature.” The consequence is that atheists are not martyred 


_ any longer, and we cannot guess what their illusions may be in the 


circumstances, or how they would serve the best causes. The 


rendered his passive attitude into a fresh and absolutely irreparable 
error.” The passive attitude of the editor of these volumes has 
been rendered into far more errors than we can stop to discuss. 
Space fails us when we would seek to learn how Henry (vol. i. 22) 
“expanded in the cravings of his noble instinct,” or why (vol. ii. 
p- 40) “his hatred against the new notions were taken advantage 
of by Austria.” Editors and translators—the editor is most in 
fault—who introduce a good book to the public in this sloven) 
way really do not deserve to have valuable materials to wor. 
upon. 

Phe Marquis de Beauregard, the hero of volumes which no in- 
capacity can quite spoil, was one of the most charming figures in 
the history of the Revolution. Born at Chateau Villard, in 1752, he 
served the House of Savoy all through the European wars, and died 
in 1824, leaving a memory which the lapse of fifty years has 
not dimmed. His memoirs have been compiled from letters and 
family documents by his great-grandson, the Marquis Costa de 
Beauregard. In an inadequate English version the biographer may 
seem too expansive and sentimental. Allowing for the difference 
of manners and of language, this fault can hardly be attributed to 
the Marquis Costa de Beauregard. The noble and winning charac- 
ter of his ancestor, and his great and undeserved misfortunes, almost 
justify the passion of posthumous affection. 

The Chateau Villard, as it is described in these pages, was 
the very type of what a noble house should be. The manners of 
the Seigneur were nobly simple, remote from luxary, cultivated 
and refined in the best sense. Though the abbé who acted as 
tutor to ycung Henry, and the notary who was steward, with the 
labourers on the farm and the household servants, and one or two 
old kinsmen, made the society of the place, the dwellers in the 
Chateau knew all that passed in Paris. They read and “ branded,” 
says the orthodox author, the writings of Voltaire and Rousseau. 
“ They were, in a word, strangers to nothing ; fine arts, philosophy, 
literature, came in turn to lend a charm to the long evenings.” 
The towers where these long evenings were past are ruinous now, 
for the Revolution “ made sikker” in the style of the Scotch 
assassin, and destroyed good and bad with equal energy. To be 
reconciled to the fail of such patriarchal ho where simplicity 
and culture were admirably blended, where all the country people 
found friendship and guidance, one must remember the chateaux 
which were so different, the palaces of dissolute princes, the robber 
dens of thieves of noble birth like the family described in 
Mauprat. 

When he was a boy of fourteen, Henry de Beauregard was 
carried to Paris by his uncle. The little fellow had great-skill in 
drawing, and criticized everything—painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture—with artless confidence. Often he was left to his own 
devices in the city, and complains, “ The streets of Paris are torrents 
of mud; it is impossible to go out on foot.” Azain, he writes, 


| “The architecture of Notre Dame is very much thought of, though 


it is a false Gothic.” Water-carriers in 1767 were no respecters of 
persons; “I received a blow from the fist of a scuundrel of a 
water-carrier, who was enraged at my jostling him a little.” The 
most interesting part of these- volumes is Henry's description of 
Paris, A clever and handsome boy, he was welcome in the best 
company, and he describes all he saw with a cool and critical 
assurance which is very amusing. What he says of Greuze, “a 
delightful man,” is charmingly simple. ‘“ The object of — as 
I look at it,” said he, “ is to be useful to society. In all his pictures 
he desires to exhibit the punishment of vice and the reward 
of virtue. Every one of them is a sermon.” Sermons such 
es Parny might have preached do not seem to have been ex- 
hibited by Greuze to this young moralist. ‘“ Greuze is no friend 
to Boucher. As far as I can see, he detests, and has good reason 
to detest, the filthy things that are in fashion at the present day, 
a disgrace to painting and destruction to morality.” The boy 
knew Gravelot, the artist, who is again as fashionable as he 
deserves to be; he met Marmontel and Diderot, whom he did not 
like. “M. Diderot spoke of my paintings with a great deal of wit, 
but not much judgment, as is the way with men of that kind.” 
Henry de Beauregard gave up his ambition to be a painter after a 
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visit to Italy, where he bought for one dollar a masterpiece of 
Sodoma in a butcher's shop. In 1777 he married a lady of no 
great beauty, to whom he was tenderly attached. His happiest 
years were spent in educating his children, and especially Eugéne, 
the eldest, a lad of great wit and daring. When 1789 came, the 
Marquis was inclined to trust to the Revolution, and to believe in 
all its eloquent promises. “ Have a trust,” he wrote to De Maistre, 
who had his career of shrieking, “have a trust that these 
discussions at Versailles, which a you in a fever, can only pro- 
duce a happy levelling among those men who wish the good of 
France, though ou do not think so. . . . Dogmatic opinion 
should not tou 
tion.” 

The Marquis soon had his philosophy tested. In 1792 Savoy 
was invaded. He and his eldest son, a lad of fifteen, had to serve 
their country in campaigns where the monotony of a 
bivouac in the snow was broken by inglorious skirmishes with 
the Republican forces. The departure of Eugéne for the wars is 
thus described :— 

He looked charming in his little blue uniform with red facings, with his 
bong white gaiters, his hat fiercely cocked for action, and his little sword 
with a relic of Saint Francis de Sales tied to it with a knot of blue ribbon. 
The boy was thought to be thin, and not very tall for his age; it is true 
that his face had no marked features ; indeed he might have been considered 
plain but for his bright blue eyes, so frank and clear. 

The Marquise herself had dressed her son’s side curls and queue, desiring, 
as she said, to see him handsome for the last time, and to remember him 
thus forever. She lavished a thousand caresses on him, though it nearly 
killed her, and held him in her arms without saying a word ; one word 
would have made her tears gush forth, and her strength would have fled 
with them. 

After courageously enduring the hardships of a winter campaign 
on the and in the passes of the hills, Eugéne was wounded 
in the foot in a skirmish. His strength had been tried by fever 
and cold, and he did not long survive. The grief of the parents 
is perhaps too much dwelt upon; and the letters of the Marquis 
show more r of bearing sorrow than his enthusiastic great- 
grandson displays at this distance of time. The trials of the 

ily were very great. ‘The women and children fled to Lausanne, 


on politics; on that head there is no revela- 


_ where they indulged hopes which the Marquis did his best to 


dispel. The old grandfather was imprisoned and treated with 
great cruelty. Public affairs were most depressing, for the Austrian 
— of the forces of Piedmont was an imbecile or traitor, while 

na came to command the army of the Republic. In 1796 
the Piedmontese were defeated at Montenotte, and the Marquis had 
to arrange an armistice with Bona’ They met at midnight ; 
and the scene is well described in these memoirs :— 


General Baron de la Tour having asked for some coffee, Bonaparte 
ordered that some should be procured in the town. He himself took two 
china cups out of a little travelling case that lay on a sofa with his sword ; 
but having no coffee spoons, the soldier’s brass spoons were used for them. 

After the Articles were signed, there appeared Marmont, Murat, General 
d’Epinois, and two or three officers of the staff. They went into the dining- 
room, where a kind of midnight collation was prepared on a table with a 
number of lights. 

The middle dish was a bowl of clear soup; there were besides, two cx 
three dishes of solid meat, some very poor entremets, and some ammuuition 
bread. The most conspicuous dish was a pyramid of cakes, which the nuns 
of Cherasco had offered to the conqueror on his arrival. Several bottles of 
wine of Asti occupied the large vacancies on this table. 

The meal lasted but a short time, and then the conversation became more 
interesting. Bonaparte was less reserved, and made several remarks full of 
power and genius. 

He talked very openly of the events of the previous day. Blaming him- 
self for the useless and bloody attack upon the Castle of Cosseria, he laid the 
burden of the error upon his impatience to separate the Austrian and Pied- 
montese armies, whom this post served to connect. He insisted on the ad- 
vantage of striking sudden blows upon an undecided and tardy adversary, 
and said that in 1794, being commanding officer of artillery of the column 
that advanced to Vego, he had conceived and proposed the very scheme 
that he had so successfully carried out during the days from the re2th to the 
16th ; but that his plan had then been rejected by a council of war. 

The General made some luminous observations on this head, about 
councils of war, and protested that nothing should ever be decided by this 
means in an army under his command. He said, 

“A council of war is never summoned except with the notion of some 

cowardly proceeding, to diminish the blame by dividing it among several 
persons.” 
When the terms had been arranged, Bonaparte passed the 
remainder of the night in conversation with the Marquis de Beau- 
regard, and watching the daybreak, the presage of his own dawn- 
ing career, One can ijancy him, cold yet eager, looking eastward, 
with his life still before him, full of mystery and limitless 
promise. 

The latter part of this biography is less interesting than the 
earlier chapters. The details of marches in the neighbourhood of 
Dolce Acqua, and of hopeless intrigues, become tedious; but the 
Marquis never loses the respect, and even the affection, of the 
reader. In every page he reminds one of Henry Esmond, with 
his self-sutffici , his tender heart, his gloom, his fatal habit of 
being on the losing side. He saw his King restored by Suwarrow, 
of whom there is a life-like portrait. The memoirs stop in 1800, 
and an epilogue tells how the Marquis died in 1824. No better 
man ever fell on evil times. He had not the power to save his 
country, or to direct the new forces in their work. He was only 
able to do his duty, to keep his honour unstained, and to leave 


an example of resolute courage and temper saddened but uv- 
soured, 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND MILES ON THE AMAZON.* 


(PGERE is much that is amusing and interesting in this rather 
bulky volume of river travel, and no doubt, as the authors 
say in their peroration, there is “an undeniable charm” in 
the Amazon valley. But we own to having been somewhat 
surprised when we found them wind up their book, after the usual 
habit of explorers, with a recommendation to tourists to follow 
in their footsteps. They admired a good deal of scenery that was 
sublime, and studied manners and customs that were picturesque or 
curious. There were “ vast reaches of tawny water flowing onwards 
from horizon to horizon, between lines of forest under a vertical 
sun ” ; there were “ shadowy and mysterious forest glades, wooded 
islands, and quiet lakes”; there were “ dusky races,” “ and trees 
and insects and flowers.” But then “ the insects and the singular 
and unfamiliar animals” which they encountered, while they 
may have excited and even satiated scientitic curiosity, must have 
made existence almost unbearable. We have seldum read a 
more pitiful story than the adventures of this long-suffering 
band of martyrs to duty and science. They were members of a 
Commission sent out to explore the Amazon and its tributaries, 
with a great extent of territory on the banks that had been granted 
by the State to the Amazon Steam Navigation Company. The 
scientific department of the expedition consisted of the chief and 
eologist, an engineer, and a botanist, with an interpreter attached. 
r. Barrington Brown, the leader, is already favourably known as 
the author of a valuable and lively book on Canoe and Cam 
Life in British Guiana. He had his trials from insect pests in 
the course of his earlier experiences among the canals and swamps 
in British territory; but, so far as we remember them, they 
were but a faint foreshadowing of the miseries which he and 
his companions had to endure on the voyage he is now de- 
scribing. AAs may be imagined, the great water system of the 
Amazon, lying as it does in equatorial latitudes, with its dense 
growths of the most luxuriant vegetation, with its marshes and 
stagnant back-waters and reaches of slow-flowing rivers, is the 
very paradise of insects and the purgatory of settlers and explorers. 
Although many of Mr. Brown's readers may find a monotony in 
the constant references to flies and mosquitoes and “such smal! 
deer,” we must confess that we feel a morbid interest in reading 
of miseries to which we trust we may never be exposed. The 
mosquitoes were always with the expedition, more or less; but 
when the lamp was lighted at sundown they swarmed around it 
in such clouds that frequently the lights had to be promptly 
extinguished. Then the travellers sought refuge in their 
hammoclis, under the suffocating screen of the mosquito 
curtains, where they lay tossing in the feverish heat and doggedly 
courting slumber. Eventhe common flies of the country were most 
bioodthirsty and vivacious in their habits, while there were legions 
of many-sized ants that bit and held on like bulldogs. There was 
a species of domesticated wasp that troubled the party extremely. 
Ata house which they occupied for some time at Monte Alegré, 
these “ Jack-Spaniards” had built their bell-shaped nests among 
the beams and thatch of the roof. They were irritable and 
quarrelsome, and when they fought and fell down, the parted com- 
batants vented their spite on the unhappy Europeans sitting 
beneath them. Once the victims tried to burn them out, by 
sweeping the rafters with torches; but while they scarcely 
thinned their active enemies appreciably, they brought on 
themselves a continual shower of young and halt-grown larve. 
More than once, when groping their way through a channel over- 
grown with canopies of hanging foliage, they narrowly escaped 
disturbing a colony of monster hornets, who might have made an 
end of the intruders had they assailed them en masse. And, 
though it reads like a tale by Baron Munchansen, there were 
monstrous monogamous bees who lived in couples, and made 
themselves so formidable by simply bumping against the men 
who were hewing a path through the forest with axes, that their 
positions could only be turned by strategy. The woodcutters 
watched them into their holes, blocked them in with clay, and 
then made a bolt for it. Once in the woods they came upon a 
spider who measured nearly ten inches across with his limbs ex- 
tended ; and again they disturbed a pair of portentous centipedes, 
sheltering thousands of their loathsome offspring between their 
legs. Comparatively speaking, they were little troubled by ser- 
pents; but there was danger to life from equally noxious animals 
that were seemingly insignificant. The engineer had stooped to 
alter the position of a falien log, which he meant to use as a bridge 
over a forest stream. He was suddenly conscious of a pain that 
shot instantaneously to the armpit. He had been stung by a 
scorpion; he nearly succumbed to the agony and consequent 
physical exhaustion ; and apparently was only saved by the acci- 
dent of an Indian having a piece of ginger in his pocket, which 
fortunately supplied the need{ul stimulant. Thus, though the 
Amazon may a land of enchantment to zealous naturalists 
like Mr. Bates or Mr. Wallace, we should hardly say that even 
the unrivalled splendours of its vegetation would repay the visit 
of the ordinary traveller. For even the scenery is often tame or 
dull. It is too indefinitely unlimited, or else too cramped and 
contined, according as you have an expanse of we¢er afl around 
you, or are shut in by the woods that grow down into the stgeams 
or hang in stifling masses over canal-like channels. 


* Fifteen Thousand Miles on the Amazon. By 8. Barrington Brewn, 
Author of “ Canoe and Camp Life in British Guiana”; and William 
, Lidstone, C.E. London: Edward Stanford. 1878. 
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As yet the country is very sparsely settled, and it is not by 
any means inviting to colonists. Great stretches of land are to 
be had almost for the — the occupying ; and we hear of 
one American gentleman with no less than a hundred thousand 
square miles of highly improvable territory in Bolivia. But, inde- 
amnsrray of the intense heat, and the difficulty of sustained 
exertion by white men under the vertical glare of an equatorial 
sun, the climate is in many places unhealthy, and the miasma 
from swamps breeds fevers and es. The distances are 
immense; the navigation is tedious, and even dangerous ; and the 
difficulty of sending the produce to remunerative markets is pro- 
portionate. No doubt the objects of the Amazon Steam Company 
in commissioning the ition were not only the survey of their 
actual concessions, but the gw wey their steam service on the 
principal tributaries. But, whether as regards the capabilities of 
the country for colonization, or the immediate prospects of giving an 
impulse to trade, the report of the surveyors must have been far from 
satisfactory. The land has to be reclaimed, and there is a lack of 
labour; for the native Indians do not take kindly to work, and 
white immigrants are apt to fall victims to the climate. Thus 
Mr. Brown tells a most melancholy story of the abortive attempt 
to give Bolivia a trade outlet by carrying a railway past the 
cataracts that obstruct the great Madeira river. The Spanish 
navvies who were tempted thither sickened and died off like flies, 
and when the Amazon expedition paid their visit to the head- 
quarters of the works, there were but ns in the settlement 
who were not ill or ailing. Then, as the land must be reclaimed, 
the existing towns and must be rebuilt. With the excep- 
tion of one or two of the provincial capitals, the solitary settle- 
ments where the expedition cast anchor had very much the ap- 
pearance of the Eden of Martin Chuzzlewit ; though the inhabi- 
tants, happily, were law-abiding, and indolent rather than vicious. 
Everywhere there was the same assemblage of dilapidated habita- 
tions, perched on a bank of mud or a cliff of crumbling clay. The 
grass was flourishing in the streets and squares, and the houses 
run up of unseasoned wood were splitting and tumbling to pieces 
in the heat. And so little intercourse is there between these 
sluggish little communities, that at one place the expedition could 
obtain no provisions of any sort from people who were themselves 
in a state of semi-starvation, while in Raa sod village within little 
more than a mile of it, they found plentiful supplies at moderate 
prices. If the townsfolk and villagers are generally inoffensive, 
some of the more desolate districts on the tributaries have a rather 
evil reputation. They are the resort of indifferent or desperate 
characters who have made the civilized country too hot for them, 
while certain tribes of the Indians are said to be invariably hostile 
to the whites. These rivers, with their thickly wooded banks, are 
eminently adapted for ambuscades, and the expedition believed 
that they owed their immunity from attack to the fact that their 
steam-launch was mistaken for a gunboat of the Government. 

It was only latterly, however, that they attained to the safety 
and luxury of a private steam-launch, and subsequently of a small 
but comfortable steamer. At first and on the lower Amazon they 
had to move their head-quarters from village to village, making 
shift with such rickety boats as they could hire for the occasion, 
and having excessive difficulty in finding natives to man them. 
Latterly they were merely exposed to discomforts, with the very 
appreciable risk of being struck down by local epidemics. 

ut on their early exploring parties they were necessarily ex- 
posed to most serious danger; for it was no joke navigating 
those great inland waters, where violent tornadoes were both 
sudden and frequent. They were conducting their survey in the 
height of the rainy season; sometimes they were driven to break 
up their camp by sheer stress of weather; and then they had to 
watch their opportunities between the lulls of the storms to beat 
up for the nearest port of refuge. There is a most vivid account of a 
night voyage across the Tapajos river to Santarem, in which 
the engineer and a couple of native boatmen very nearly lost 
their lives. Mr. Lidstone had determined to attempt the 
crossing by night, having remarked that the storms which had 
baffled him through the day generally lulled some hours 
after sundown. He made his start under tolerably favourable 
circumstances, though there was an angry look in the sky which 
told him that the calm was treacherous. And accordingly when 
they were making tacks and stretches in the middle of the wide 
channel, a black bank of cloud was seen sweeping up the surface of 
the water. The storm burst on them in its full fury ; the river was 
lashed into a furious surf; the boat was making water fast, and 


‘they had to keep baling incessantly. Meanwhile the swift set of 


the currents was driving them in upon a rocky shore. Their only 
chance was to let go the anchor on the chance of its holding. 
Happily it did hold, although we can readily believe that the night 
of anxiety they was “one of the longest, perhaps, on 
record.” The leaky boat, rocking on the short seas, dragged 
frantically at its moorings, while the roar of the breakers close 
upon their lee was almost deafening. But the boat lived, contrary 
to expectation; and next day, having succeeded in saving their 
anchor, they managed to beach her in a rocky cove. The volume 
abounds in incidents of this kind, of which the one we have 
referred to is perhaps the most exciting ; and altogether it will repay 

. Itis no reproach to the resolute and energetic writers 
that they are somewhat deficient in literary skill ; but we wish it 
had occurred to them in revising the proofs that they have made 
their narrative umecessarily tedious. 


NORTH ITALIAN FOLK* 


RS. COMYNS CARR has produced a book which fulfils 
requirements rarely met in these days. She has written a 
record which is picturesque and yet altogether unaffected of her 
experiences among a population which is but little mown. At 
such a statement as this many people will no doubt be ready to 
cry out. “The North Italian people little known! ” they may ex- 
claim, “ Why they are as well known as St. Paul’s. Every English 
and American traveller has been among them. The days when it 
was an exceptional thing to take the Grand Tour are over, and we 
who have become cosmopolitan by virtue of our six weeks’ run 
over the Continent can have nothing to learn about North Italian 
folk.” It is very probable that the imaginary speaker of these 
sentences would be, on the whole, right if he went beyond the 
tether we have ventured to give him, and said that North Italy 
was even better known than St. Paul’s. For it is a well-known 
fact that people never take any real interest in things which lie close 
to their hand, but will devote much trouble to the investigation of 
objects of a like nature with which they canonly becomeacquainted 
by means of disagreeable and prolonged journeyings. And this 
frame of mind, it may be observed, is by no means confined to the 
unintelligent tourist who goes abroad because it is the right thing 
to do, and, once there, surrenders himself blindly to Murray or 
Biadeker and to the guides who always lie in wait for the 
bewildered traveller in search of sights in a foreign town. The 
vice of disdaining what is always within reach, and longing for 
that which is less easily found—the vice, in fact, of preferring two 
birds in the bush to one in the hand—lies deep in human nature; 
and an illustration of it in this particular direction may easily be 
found by any one who likes to ascertain whether most of his 
friends who have artistic tastes know the National Gallery as well 
as the Louvre. To know the Louvre well, however, is something, 
even though one knows the National Gallery little or not at all. 
But to be ignorant of the National Gallery and to have a mere 
parrot-like smattering concerning foreign galleries is a parlous case. 
And this, with regard not only to works of art, but to all that 
is of interest in the manners and deeds of human beings, 
is the case with a large number of English people, who, never 
having learnt, or tried to learn, anything of the country life of 
their own land, go for a few weeks to some country place abroad, 
and come back erying up the superiority of things of which they 
lmow little to things of which they know nothing. It is of 
course well for people to follow the example of the most famous 
of travellers in becoming acquainted with the ways and cities of many 
men ; but it is not well for them to assume such an acquaintance 
upon the strength of having passed through various foreign towns 
and villages in the proud consciousness of insularity. The ludicrous 
sition of this kind of traveller was exhibited many years ago by 
ackeray with his pen, and by Mr. Doyle with his pencil; but 
no amount of satire has been able to kill the race. The English 
tourist who judges everything from an English point of view, and 
clamours blusteringly for pale ale when every one else is drinking 
the wine of the country, still exists, and, as far as we can see, is 
likely to exist until England becomes a Russian province. 

A’book, therefore, which is written by an English writer con- 
cerning the nature and behaviour of the population of a particular 
district, and which shows that the author has made a close and un- 
prejudiced study of the people with whom it deals, is especially 
valuable. And such a book Mrs. Comyns Carr has given us in 
North Italian Folk. The writer has discharged the duties which 
are set down for the grand jury in the address delivered to them 
by the Marshal on circuit, in that she has presented no one through 
malice, nor left any unpresented through favour. She has written 
of the people whose way of living she studied exactly as she found 
them—that is to say, she has drawn of them keenly touched and 
interesting sketches, which, if they err at all, err evidently on the 
side of kindness. 

North Italian Folk: begins with chapters on Genoa and Martedi 
Grasso, which will be read with interest for their picturesqueness ; 
but it is only when we reach La Fioraja, La Fantesca, Il Nego- 
siante, and so on, that we come to the nice perception of certain 
local types of character which gives to the book a value that 
cannot ie claimed by volumes which deal merely in what is 
called “ word-painting.” In Mrs. Carr'sfaccount of La Fioraja 
one gets a pleasant notion of the girl who has come to 
the “ bella dei Portici,” and who is true to the son of Ricardi, 
“who keeps the manufactory of pianos upstairs,” in spite of the 
smiles of more brilliant yallants, and although “ no one can praise 
a perfect flower of hers so much to her mind as by saying it is like 
a false one.” The same curious appreciation of scenic effect is 
shown in the next chapter, on “‘La Festa della Palma,” where it is 
said that the people “ hove no higher praise for the fairest blossoms 
of their glens and gardens than the words ‘They are as good as 
false ones.”’” In the chapter headed “ Il Negoziante” we have an 
amusing account of the kind of bargaining which goes on between 
a great lady and agreat shopman. The Countess loses nothing in 
respect by the innocent compliments which the seller of silk dresses 
pays to her by way of getting a higher price for his goods; just as 
the merchant is too well bred to presume upon the pleasant manner 
in which his appeals are received. And the silk is finally bought for 
the exact sum which the seller always intended to put upon it. 
“ Signor Giordano knows exactly how much to put on, because he 


* North Italian Folk. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. Illustrated by Randolph 
Caldecott. Chatto & 1877. 
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knows how much a Genoese lady will have off before she buys. 
Is it waste of time? Not at all, the shopman will tell you—only 
part of the day's work.” 

It is, however, when we get to the descriptions of peasant 
life that we see how great an advantage Mrs. Carr's study of 
the “ North Italian Folk” has given her over the writers who 
take the impressions received in a casual survey of a place for 
evidences of its general characteristics. A traveller who came 
across a scene of such rough joking as Mrs. Carr indicates to us 
between the Capellano and the girls of his parish might possibly 
be shocked if his observation went no further. But Mrs. Carr 
makes us see that the Capellano, if somewhat stupid and even un- 

opular, has his uses, and that the parish priest gains rather than 
oses by his habit of homely conversation with his peasant flock. 
‘The Village Sempstress is, as one might expect, a person of con- 
siderable importance. “She is an old maid” to whose tales of 
the brilliant offers she has rejected cnly a limited credence is 
given. But she has privileges which more or less make up for 
whatever chances she may have thrown away or lost. Her porch 
“is almost as common a meeting-ground as the church piazza on 
festas or the well at sunset.” She is the person who, above all 
others, can be relied upon for sympathy in all those matters which 
to a cold world seem trivial, but which to the people interested 
are of paramount importance. She is a a but most worthy 
soul who has a heart the largeness of which is only narrowed by 
her surroundings and bringing up. And she may very likely be 
right when, sitting over her fire before going to bed, she murmurs 
to herself, “ But I say let every one keep to what he’s been brought 
up in; and as for the strange folk, and the going to America, I 
say, God forbid!” After the Village Sempstress we have the 
“ Village Swain,” and after that some more general sketches, all of 
which show the same power of close and wide observation. If 
we want a fair description of the village swain we must apply, 
we are told, not to the proud Nettina, who is the handsomest girl 
in the village, but whose beauty is of a very dignified and stately 
order, but rather to the village pet, the “ most comfortable and 
convenient of flirts—Bianca del Prato.” Nettina will only say, 
in the dialect of the district, ‘‘Cosa me ne fasso?” but Bianca 
will say, “The village swain? He is charming; he is beautiful! 
Life would be nothing without him! and the red kerchief that I 
wore at the fair is lovely only because he told me my lips could 
shame the colour even of that.” From this, as he is not Bianca's 
betrothed, one may gather that he is a tolerably confirmed, if a 
harmless, flirt. He takes life easily whenever he can. If you 
get him to work for you, he will entertain you with charming 
conversation, but will get through very little labour; but, if he 
is working for his own hand, he will be energetic enough. “He 
is not very religious; he will laugh at the priests to their face 
when they pass in procession, and make fun of their Latin; but 
he will bend his knee and doff his hat and wedge his person just 
within the church door at benediction time, or when the bell 
sounds at the elevation, as a good Catholic should; what man of 
sense does more?” To our praise of Mrs. Carr’s book, as a whole, 
it is only necessary to add that the illustrations of Mr. Caldecott 
are in their way as good as Mrs. Carr’s picturesque and keen 
descriptions of “ North Italian Folk.” 


MINOR NOVELS.® 


dhe one-volume novel ought certainly to become popular. 
It supplies what is much wanted—a story long enough to 
fill up a leisure hour or a journey by train or steamer, and to 
interest and amuse without en A fatiguing the reader. 
Everybody knows the dreariness of a bad three-volume novel, inter- 
spersed with scanty and ridiculous incidents, eked out by dismal 
verbiage. It is a thing only to yawn over, and even a reader who 
merely skips through it on the chance of coming on a single good 
passage throws it aside with disgust. There is nothing so bad for 
an invalid as a work of this kind. For his purposes a story ought 
to be light and agreeable; but a stupid, bungling narrative is very 
trying to the nerves of any one who is not quite well, sometimes 
making him fancy that perhaps it is his own fault that he cannot 
understand or enjoy the plot. Again, the one-volume novel has the 
great advantage of being compact and easily carried about. Nothing 
can be a greater nuisance to a traveller than a bulky three-volume 
book, which fills his bag, and of which one volume or other is 
always going astray. It will be a happy day when this form of 
ublishing goes out of fashion; and we are glad to think that that 

ippy day is drawing nigh, except in the case of the higher 
class of novelists, who may fairly claim to be a law to them- 
selves. Here, for instance, are a couple of volumes by different 
writers, which well enough illustrate what we have said. False 
or True, by Mrs. de Thoren, consists of fourstories. The first, which 
gives its name to the volume, opens with a pretty picture. The 
grey shadows of evening are creeping f mate over a pic- 
turesque-looking country house, while the last fading glance of a 
red July sun lights up with a ruddy glow the pale delicate flowers 
of a westeria, Presently a young girl looks out of a window, and 
the next instant she appears at the door. “ With her foot on the 
last step she paused, and lifted a pair of grey eyes veiled in great 
curling lashes to meet the king of orbs; but her eyes drooped 


and three otler Tales. By Alice de Thoren. Reming- 
‘on 
A Sussex Idyl, By Clementina Black. §, Tinsley. 


under that flood of golden glory, and she wandered away into the 
pleasant garden, and gave her attention to the flowers, one 
minute pausing to bury her fresh face in the creamy bosom 
of a Gloire de Dijon rose, or to stroke tenderly the great white 
silky petals of a monster lily.” All at once she hears a call, 
“ Mignonette, Mignonette,” and starts, for she knows the voice. 
It is that of Captain de Mirasset, a handsome young officer, 
and she is at first half disposed to resent his appearance in 
this fashion, and scolds him for coming like a thief or hireling, 
as if ashamed of himself. He has come, however, on serious 
business. He is on one side of French descent, a rich uncle 
in Provence has just lost his only son, and his father thinks 
he has an idea of making Captain de Mirasset his heir. He tells 
her that he may be away one or two years, and asks her to pledge her 
hand to himasa wife. She thinks this very presumptuous, but after 
a time accepts his suit. Then comes trouble. Mignonette’s mother 
dislikes the French. Her husband had before his marriage been 
deeply in love with a French lady, and had called Mignonette by her 
name, for which she could never forgive him. When she knew 
what had passed in the garden she decisively refused her consent ; 
but her daughter clung to the hope that she would relent. In 
Captain de Mirasset’s absence another suitor appears, Sir George 
Aldworth, who is strongly supported by the mother; but all 
to no purpose. Mignonette has pledged her troth, and will not 
break it. One day a French paper arrives in which is an an- 
nouncement of the marriage of the Captain—now a Count himself 
—to the daughter of another French Count; and at once the poor 
girl tells her mother she will marry Sir George whenever she 
likes. The wedding-day is fixed, the heart-broken bride dressed, 
and it seems as if all hope were over. Suddenly Captain de 
Mirasset turns up, and is of course amazed and dismayed by the 
marriage preparations. An explanation takes place, when 
Mignonette discovers that the newspaper paragraph was false, and 
that it was composed by her mother. The lovers are now made 
happy, and Sir George, who is very indignant at finding himself de- 
serted, consoles himself with Mignonette’s sister. The three other 
stories in Mrs. de Thoren’s volume are “She was Noble,” in 
which the chief characters are Maddelena Solferino, a lady who 
is noble, beautiful, and wealthy, and who has fallen in love 
with a poor, nameless sculptor, Luigi Monte, with a pale, intel- 
ligent face in which beams the fire of genius. After encouraging 
his passion she throws him off. He becomes famous in his art, 
grows rich, and, having done some service to the King, is a favourite 
at Court. He has also made acquaintance with a young peasant girl, 
Agnese Louma, whose love consoles him for the loss of the Countess. 
The Countess and he meet again; he renews his advances, but only 
in revenge, and marries Agnese. “A Happy Turn of Fortune's 
Wheel” is also a pleasant little story. arlotta and Gretchen 
Schwerin are cousins, and are going to accompany a former 
friend of the family on a tour in Switzerland, which she has to 
take for her health. Carlotta had given her affections to Count 
Heinberg; but he is penniless, and their marriage is forbidden. 
Poor Carlotta heroically submits, but of course destiny interposes 
to bring the lovers once more together, and there is another happy 
marriage. “Mimi” is a pathetic story of a young French girl 
and her sweetheart, a sailor, who is frozen to death, and she, 
clasping him in her arms, dies with him. One fault of style which 
runs through all these tales—the inordinate use of foreign words 
where plain English would do equally well—may be easily cor- 
rected in future works if the author so chooses. We only hope 
that she does not regard it as a merit. If, as we presume, this is 
Mrs. de Thoren’s first work, we think it gives signs of promise for 
the future. 

A Susser Idyl is also a Bag simple story, in strong 
contrast to the writings of Miss Braddon, “Ouida,” and other 
lady novelists of that class. There are no mysterious villains, 
no murders or other crime, no foolish entanglement or treachery. 
The characters are only plain, unromantic villagers, and there 
are no profound passions or exciting adventures. Oliver Arkwright, 
@ rather reckless young man, who is about to go on a walking 
excursion with a friend, takes it into his head to get over a hop- 
garden gate for the sake of a short cut, and sprains his ankle. 
He is consequently laid up for some time, and has to give up his 
excursion, and the prospect seems rather dismal. He soon, ie 
ever, begins to find a certain mild interest in his surroundings, 
and to get more or less reconciled to his fate. It was, for instance, 
a sort of relief to him to see Janey, the one maid of the household, 
and a relative of the mistress, come in at one o'clock to lay the 
table-cloth. On taking a closer look at Janey he decided that 
she certainly was pretty, with a style of beauty by no means 
countrified. Her features were delicate and regular, her eyes 
clear and gentle, her mouth sweet, without feebleness. Her hair 
was soft, straight, worn in the primitive style common alike to 
Greek statues and old-fashioned English countrywomen—in later 
days to fashionable ladies also—being parted evenly in the 
centre, smoothed down upon the forehead, drawn behind the 
ears, and twisted firmly into a knot behind. The headdress 
of the statues, however, was wanting in this case, its place 
being supplied by a little horn comb just visible above the ball 
of hair, Without being fair, she had a singular delicacy of com- 
plexion, and the colour came and went in her cheeks as quickly as 
cloud and sunshine. Her figure was small and slight, and in all 
her motions there was a certain quietness and absence of noise 
and hurry. The idea occurred to Arkwright as he looked at 
her that hers would be a soothing presence in a sick-room. 
She prepared the dinner in silence, placing salt and mustard care- 
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fully within his reach, and only ashing whether he would take 
ale or water. Certainly she had a very sweet voice. As he ate 
his dinner, her refinement of tone and manner furnished him with 
much speculation. Then he was very dull, till about three o'clock 
he heard her voice as she drove off some invading chickens. 
Then she herself appeared. ‘I heard you sigh as I was outside, 
and I thought perhaps a book might help to pass the time, if you 
care to read this.” He thanked her, and did not feel dul! again 
after that little episode, though he kept the book unopened. As 
the evening wore on, the children’s voices, which he had heard at 
intervals and one by one, all seemed to gather into a more in- 
volved and mingled Babel, as they ate their supper and related to 
their mother the events of the day. Presently the Babel ap- 
proached his open door, and little feet were heard tramping up the 
uncarpeted stairs, while Janey’s gentler voice admonished them to 
“be quiet, and not wake the baby.” When they reached 
the room overhead, they did not seem very sleepy, as there 
was one pair of little feet in particular which appeared 
to be refreshing themselves with a gallop all over the room. 
Presently there was a burst of childish laughter, and then a feeble, 
fretful baby wail, which showed that something had gone wrong ; 
and sudden silence fell upon the children, though for some time 
Janey’s regular footfall and the low cadence of her singing were 
heard as she walked upand down with the baby. Dreamily Oliver 
listened in the twilight to the sweet, low notes, until he fell 
asleep, and was not aroused till supper came. It will be admitted 
that, so far, this is a very quiet tale indeed. Next morning he took 
care to make acquaintance with the children, and became a great 
friend with them, joining in their games, and telling them 
wonderful stories. On Sunday morning he was able to get out 
and lie down under the shade of the haystack, where he found 
a great resource in watching the chickens. At other times Janey 
would be there, probably sitting with her needlework on the 
little wooden seat, while the baby crept about the grass. Then 


Oliver found his reading difficult; he would put a stalk of | 


in to keep the place, and would remark upon the baby, 


and, having thus started a talk, would carry the conversa- | 


tion over to other matters. There was about Janey’s manner a 
shyness and timidity like the fluttering and cooing of chickens ; 
and on his own part there was something of the soothing and 
protecting tone with which he invited the friendship of those 
soft, bright-eyed, easily frightened little creatures. One day she told 
him of her former service with an infirm old lady, a Miss Lewis, to 
whom she used to read Enoch Arden, The Grandmother, some of 
Longfellow’s works,and other poems. Once Miss Lewis said, ‘‘ Every 
true life is, and always must be, a tragedy. Whatdo you think of 
that, little Jane?” By and by the invalid was allowed a ride in 
a spring-cart, with an old man who lived at the farm and played 
the part of grandfather with a little property and well-to-do rela- 
tions. Mr. Stevens knew everybody, and Oliver's list of acquaint- 
ances was largely augmented. Then the hop-picking arrived, and 
he went down to see Janey doing her picking. One Sunday they 
went to church, and as he had no hymn-book they had to stand 
very close together. And so it went on, and everybody could see 
what was to be the end of it. Oliver's mother, however, was a 
very grand lady, and would not at first consent; but of course this 
was got over by her son’s insistence, and everything ends pleasantly, 
as a tale ought to end. 

Both of these volumes are written in a simple, unpretend- 
ing style; and they are, in their modest way, very agreeable. 
There is no strain in reading them; they can be taken up and 
put down; and there is no great crisis which has to be eagerly 
awaited. We wish novelists would more frequently consult the 
tastes of readers who do not want to be always in a state of intense 
excitement, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


A= great works of systematic geographical exploration, 
that undertaken by the Government of the United States 
in the searching and thorough survey of the Western division 
of their territory will ge rank high. It will certainly hold a 
place peculiar to itself in the public libraries of a future age, 
when such works shall have become much more common than 
they are at present; for the time must surely come when 
every civilized State will think it necessary to survey every 
acre of its domains, and to register not merely the surface area 
and its legal ownership, but the character of the climate, the 
soil, the geological strata below it, and the creatures proved by 
the evidence of fossils to have lived thereon at different epochs 


of the earth’s history. Though they have now been so far | 


searched, though nearly all points accessible to explorers have 
been laid down on mays more or less perfect, though many a 
desolate region formerly known only to nomad Indians who 
found refuge there when pursued by Federal troops, and many a 
remote valley, like that of the Yellowstone, have tome penetrated 
from end to end, the Territories are still in some sense an 
unknown region, large areas of which have never been seen 
by civilized eyes except those of the ofticials charged to discover 
and report upon them. The fact that the vast A%ali Desert, the 
caiions of the Colorado, the range of the Rocky Mountains, and 
the wild land included between their spurs or lying at various 
elevations within their recesses, are enclosed by an almost complete 
belt of civilized country, has caused the public both of the United 
States and of England, and yet more the geographers of the 


world, to regard them as in a manner a settled area of which 
are left temporarily waste in the midst of a thoroughly 
own and civilized country. They were but a few years ago 
almost as unfamiliar to any but a few trappers, hunters, and 
miners, a3 Kamschatka or the region around the African lakes. 
The investigations made by successive Federal expeditions have 
familiarized the public on both sides of the Atlantic with names 
and facts, with distances and figures; but, instead of leading 
people to realize more thoroughly the enormous extent of country 
in question, they have, at least to the popular imagination, nar- 
rowed it, and reduced it from the vastness and dignity of the un- 
known to the rank of a desert province seein 'y subjected 
to the rule either of geographers or of imperial governments, such 
as were, for example, the Highlands of Scotland in the time of the 
Stuarts. Yet a very large part of the Territories is for all practicai 
purposes a desert, known only by these reports, over which and 
there are scattered the gold-digging townships of Colorado or the 
silver mines of Nevada. The Great Pacific Railway, much as it has 
contributed to render the general character of one portion of this 
vast domain familiar, has after all only brought within the reach 
of civilized curiosity and enterprise a very narrow belt some- 
what to the north of a oul line across the desert and the 
mountain ranges from east to west. But there are some 
score or so of Americans by whom, or by some of whom, 
every part of this region fairly within the reach of engineer- 
ing enterprise has been visited and mapped out; and these 
gentlemen have given the results of their researches to the Govern- 
ment in a long series of ponderous volumes, two of the 
largest of which are now before us. The style in which the 
work has been done is forcibly illustrated by the fact that one vast 
‘quarto volume, most inconveniently ponderous, has been devoted 
to a monograph on the Rodentia of North America *; while 
another of equally formidable size is issued from the War Office to 
enlighten the scientific world respecting the paleontology of that 
part of the Federal dominion which lies west of the meridian 100° 
| from Greenwich.t This is the fourth of seven volumes published 
or promised by this department, and these volumes are to be ac- 
| companied by one topographical and one geological atlas, exhibit- 
ing the present surface and the underlying formation of the 
country in question. These seven volumes, however, with the 
two atlases attached, are a comparatively small part of the work 
of territorial exploration. They, as we have said, emanate from 
the War Office, and contain the records of a minor expedi- 
tion in charge of Lieutenant Wheeler of the U.S. Engi- 
neers. The ponderous volume on the Rodentia has been com- 
piled by Captain Elliott Coues, and belongs to, or is connected with, 
the War Office series. But by far the larger and more complete 
record of the much fuller survey conducted by the Department 
ot the Interior bears on every volume the name of Mr. Hayden, the 
Geologist of the United States. Again, apart from the regular series, 
there have proceeded from different members of the expedition 
“miscellaneous publications,” of which the eighth is now before 
us, and which are distinctly part and parcel of the records of the 
survey. An octavo volume, closely printed, and containing three 
hundred and fifty pages, with some twenty elaborately executed 
illustrative plates}, is the work of the same gentleman (Captain 
Elliott Coues) to whom we owe the fourth monograph on the 
Rodentia above mentioned ; and is devoted to an account of the 
single family of the Mustelide:, a family whereof the weasel is in 
England the best-known member, but to which America has con- 
tributed the thoroughly national skunk, and not a few of the mos 
valuable fur-bearing animals, The records of the survey—mili- 
| tary and civil, regular and miscellaneous, quarto and octavo— 
, would already form a library of no mean extent, and their 
_ thorough study would occupy even a naturalist for several years. 
| Mr. Coues has also thought it worth while to publish in- 


| de ndently bis account of the Mustelidze, which treats 
pe ? 


| though growing rarer day by day, are still numerous enough 
to form no unimportant addition to the resources of the Arctic, 
| or semi-Arctic, provinces of Canada. 

| Despite the interest which attaches to some of the pre- 
ceding volumes, the most important Blue-Books of the year, 
and those to which practical men of business will look with 
keenest interest, relate to the production of the precious 
metals in the United States, and to their employment as currency. 
' Mr. Raymond’s annual Report § on the mineral resources of the 
| narrow belt between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific deals 
chiefly, if not entirely, with the former question ; while the Report 
of the Silver Commission||, appointed under a Joint Resolution by 


* Report of the United States Geological Survey of the Territories. F.V. 
Hayden, U.s. Geologist in Charge. Vol. IX. Monographs of N. American 
Rodentia. By Elliott Cours and Joel Asaph Allen. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. London: Tritbner & Co. 1877. 

+ Report of United States Geographical Surveys West of the tooth 
Meridian. Vol. 1V. Paleontology. Washington: Government Printing 
| Ottice. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 

¢ The Fur-bearing Animals of North America: a Monograph 
Awmericun Mustelida, in which an Account of numerous Native 
contributed to the History of North American Mammals. By Elliott Coues. 
Illustrated. Washington : Government Printing Office. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1877. 

§ Mineral Resources West of the Rocky Mountains; being the Lighth 
Annual Report of Rossiter W. Raymond. Washington : Government 
| Printing Uttice. London: Triibner & Co, 1877. 
|| Zeport of the United States Silver Commission. Vol.I. Washington : 
_ Government Printing Office, London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 


| of the fur-bearing members of that family—creatures which, 
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Gage, though it touches on ‘the former, is mainly confined 
to the “pg The United States have been Semel more 
highly than any other civilized country except England in 
the distribution of metals and minerals beneath the surface 
of the soil. Already the collieries of Pennsylvania have 
attained an output of no small amount, and might, but for 
@ protective tariff which serves as effectually to exclude Ame- 
rican producers frem other markets as to give them a monopoly 
of their own, rival those of Newcastle or of South Wales in places 
where the American supply is favoured by proximity and conse- 
quent ch of carriage. The shores of Lake Superior are 
strewn with copper, so abundant and so visible that even savages 
might well perceive its existence and discover its utility—copper 
which seems to have been an article of commerce in the days of 
the Aztec Empire of Mexico, if not in those of the mound- 
builders. Missouri contains, or is said to contain, mountains of 
iron. Beds of coal extend more or less continuously from Penn- 
o——-~ Alabama; and the cheapness of carriage afforded by 

great river will one day render them practically as near to the 
future iron furnaces of the North-West as are our own collieries to 
the ironstone mines to which they lie in closest proximity. Gold and 
silver, scarcely to be found in Europe, are among the chief, because 
most immediately remunerative, products of the Pacific coast, of 
Colorado, and of Nevada; and there must be t masses of ore 
concealed in mines as yet =. Altogether the mineral resources 
of the United States are probably greater than those of the whole 
of Europe, and it is chiefly the scarcity of labour that prevents 
the prompt and full development of those marvellous natural 
suppli As yet, however, the mines of the West are almost 
as imperfectly developed as those of the Atlantic slope, and the Sil- 
ver Commission has shown how very little foundation ever existed 
for at least that part of the recent panic in regard to the production 
of silver which was founded upon the yield of the great Comstock 
lode. That lode, according to the Commission, has never yielded 
in one year more than about one million and a half sterling of sil- 
ver—a quantity which would not in the course of a century affect 
to any perceptible extent the local value of the metal, even as com- 

whole, while the practical information contained in the work o 
the Commissioner of Mining Statistics may be exceedingly 
serviceable tv intending adventurers, whether capitalists or 
labourers, its tendency is to dispel any alarm that may have been 
created by a vague beliefin the unlimited silver-producing powers 
of the Pacific States and Territories, while the Report of the Com- 
mission enforces the same facts more tersely and directly. Taken 
as a whole, moreover, the Report and recommendations of the 
Commission may tend to allay the very natural alarm which 
certain indications of a disposition towards bad faith and laxity 
in the interpretation of national engagements, visible in the acts 
of the present Congress, have created among the creditors of the 
Union. The Commission at all events do not propose that 
Congress should avail itself of any loophole in the legal con- 
struction of its promises to escape from that which was 
notoriously from first to last the universal understanding— 
that the debt, as well as its interest, should be paid, if paid 
at all, in gold. No one can complain of a recommendation that 
silver should be employed in America, as in England, as the 
material of a secondary or subsidiary coinage, its use in the repay- 
ment of debt, public or private, being limited to about twenty 
dollars, or about 5/. sterling. 

We have before us a monograph at once of a more elaborate 
a less than those of which we have 

en as aj es to the geographical Reports. It is simpl 

a of a plant known simplex, Hite- 
cock*, which, as the writer appears to think, is not adequately 

isting ui from its congeners, or quite correctly described in 
the current works of recognized authorities on botany. For this 
reason he publishes, on splendid paper and in excellent type, with 
all the parade of margins in which the text, as in Merlin’s famous 
book, seems a little blot, a quarto of some twenty pages, with 
illustrative plates showing the Botrychium in every possible form 
and stage of growth. The treatise is one of the most signal of 
those examples of scientific enthusiasm and partisanship which 
frequently contribute to a critic's amusement, and now and then 
enlist his sympathy. Evidently Botrychium is to Mr. George 
E. Davenport all that the stars and stripes were to President 
Lincoln, all that the azure cross was to Southern enthusiasts; 
and the done to the little plant of which he has con- 
stituted himself the champion, in confounding it with an almost 
identical sister, have stirred him to an indignation which expresses 
itself not merely in time and trouble, but in the rarer form of hard 
cash spent to redress it. 

Mr. Blavatsky, who describes himself as Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Theosophical Society—of which Society be does not 
mame the seat, or even the country—publishes a work in two 
solid closely printed volumes of over 600 octavo pages each, 
which in scope and in character, no less than in outward ap ce, 

ts the most perfect contrast possible to that of Mr. Davenport. 
modest naturalist thinks it worth while to elaborate, with 
infinite pains no doubt, and certainly with as much cost and 
a could well be devoted to the subject,a memoir of 
humble plant which we doubt not he wears at his heart, if not 

in his hat, as the favours of ladies were once worn by champions 


* Motes on Botrychium simpler, Hitchcock. Geo. E. Da rt. 
London: Tritbmer Co. 1877. 


not more devoted. The Theosophist undertakes in 1,200 
somewhat shabbily executed, to explain to the world the entire 
scheme at once of nature and of human life, the secret principles 
of science and theology. Wedo not deny that, read in the only 
manner in which ordinary men are likely to read it—that 
is, opened at random amd turned over till some good story 
or striking absurdity fixes the attention for half a page— 
Isis Unveiled* is likely to afford far greater amusement than 
any one but Mr. Davenport can ever extract from the organs of 
the Botrychium, simplex or other. We cannot pretend to have 
studied the work of a teacher who offers to unlock for us in two 
volumes the treasure-houses of history, philosophy, divinity, astro- 
nomy, astrology, spiritualism, and all the sciences, real or imagi- 
nary; and it is conceivable, of course, that in some page we have 
skipped may lie that master-key which has been promised at the 
outset. But, if so, we would appeal to the author to consider 
whether he has treated the public quite fairly. We can testify to 
this, that nearly every page on which we have opened contains a 
startling paradox—we preter this phrase as more courteous, if some- 
what less accurate, than that of amazing nonsense—and, according 
to the theory of probabilities, at least 1,100 out of the 1,200 
pages must be simply the rubbish-heap wherein Mr. Blavatsky 
has chosen to hide the key which is endowed with such magic 
power. If he will reduce his work within the compass wherein 
might be contained all the real contributions to human knowledge 
that he has thought tit to offer, we promise to search a second 
time for the key. 

It seems scarcely respectful to mention in immediate sequence to 
such a work a treatise, whatever its physical or mural weight, 
which does not pretend todo more than exhibit the “sysiem of 

erfectible knowledge” which, under the name of the tinal 
hilosophy+, may be extracted from the harmony of science and 
religion—that is,as we understand the author, irom the recon- 
ciliation of scientific theories yet unborn with some interpre- 
tation, of which as yet neither geologist nor thevlogian has 
caught a glimpse, to be placed hereatter upon the Book of 
Genesis, It is possible, of course, that a future author may 
succeed in effecting what the poetic imagination of a man like 
Hugh Miller, equally familiar with the teachings of Moses and 
with the records of the rocks, as devout a Presbyterian as he was 
an enthusiastic geologist, failed to accomplish. It is also possible, 
or at any rate conceivable, that new views of science may corre- 
_ with new Biblical interpretations. Considering, however, 
the perfect simplicity of both records when read without reierence 
to one another, we can hardly share in Dr. Shields’s hope that 
the tinal philosophy which is. to satisfy the plain and obvious 
meaning of both, even were it invented by ingenuity or develuped 
by chance, would obtain the adhesion of any accurate or authori- 
tative teacher in either school. 

The writings of Dr. H. B. Smith, to which the editor has given 
the general title of Faith and Philosophyt, contain little that 
may not fairly be brought under one or the other head; but they 
are not, like the treatise we have just mentioned, animated by any 
persistent attempt to bring two distinct schemes of thought into a 
forced and false relation. Their characteristic is rather a tendency 
to look at questions of faith from a point of view not altogether 
philosophical, nor even metaphysical, but natural to a man who, 
holding firmly to faith, had yet a mind thoroughly saturated in 
some parts and greatly affected in others by philosophical studies. 
Many pieces in the collection possess a special and original interest, 
treating as they do of familiar questions in a new light, or rather 
perhaps casting upon them light from a well-known source, but 
so applied as to bring out views which, whether true or tfulse, have 
probably never struck the reader before. 

Mr. Davin’s Irishman in Canada § is, on the whole, a disap- 
pointing work. Had the author confined himself to a vivid 
description, illustrated by a multitude of such examples as 
colonial experience could easily furnish, of the success achieved by 
Irish immigrants in every province of the Dominion—a success 
which Irishmen are very prone to attain everywhere save in 
Ireland—his work would have been readable and usetul. Had he 
chosen to write a history of Canada, introducing a special chapter 
on Irish services to the colony, even though his national sympa- 
thies might have been somewhat obtrusively displayed throughout, 
no one would have found serious fault with an evident bias which 
would not have interfered materially with the instructiveness or 
interest of his work. An attempt to combine the two pur- 
poses could hardly be successful or satisfactory. The natural 
result is that we have an incoherent and ill-arranged narra- 
tive of Canadian politics and a panegyric on Irish energy and 
Irish services to the Dominion, with special reference to that 
political arena which is especially ill suited to the peculiar qualities 
and temper of the race, and in which, whether at home, in 


* Isis Unveiled: a Master-Key to the Mysteries of Ancient and Modern 
Science and Theology. Second Edition. by H. P. Blavatsky. Voi. I. 
Science; Vol. Il. Theclogy. New York: J. W. Bouton. London: B. 
Quaritch. 1877. 

+ The Final Philosophy ; or, System of Perfectable Know'edge Issuing 
Srom the Harmony of Science and Religion. By Charles W. Shields, D.D. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1877. 

Ng and Philosophy: Discourses and Essays. By Henry B. Smith, 
D.D., LL.D. Edited, with an Introductory Notice, by Geo. L. Prentiss, 
D.D. New York ; Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 
& Co. 1877. 

§ The Irishman in Canada, By Nicholas Flood Davin. Toronto: 
| Maclear & Co. London : Sampson Low & Uo. 1877. 
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America, or in Australia, they almost invariably appear to the 
least advantage. An exception must be made in favour of 
Mr. D'Arcy M’Gee and of two or three other distinguished 
Irishmen, who have proved in the colonies that the violence of 
their early political career as rebels or conspirators at home was 
due less to any incurable deficiency of common sense in their 
natures than to the inflammable and exciting atmosphere of the 
Emerald Isle. 

The essays of Mr. Starr King *, a man whose reputation, though 
not inconsiderable at home, has hardly made its way across the 
Atlantic, are, as a rule, of an eminently practical character, and 
have always enough of the tical and pointed in their illustra- 
tions to render them acceptable to the taste of the general reader. 

Christmas, in America as in England, though not to the same 
extent, produces a crop of light literature suited at once to those 
young gentlemen and ladies whom in America even more than here 
we cannot now dare to call children, and to the less earnest 
students of an older generation. Among works of this class we may 
mention, as the choicest and most attractive we have lately seen 
on a very hackneyed subject, the pictures of Californian life and 
scenery ¢ with which Mr. B. P. Avery has flattered the vanity of 
a State whereof scarcely any writer speaks in any other than the 
most complimentary terms. The fertility, the climate, the exhila- 
rating atmosphere of California, seem to turn every visitor, what- 
ever his original temper, into a champion and panegyrist. 
Everybody, whether settler or flying visitor, seems to look back 
with regret on the good time he had in the Golden State; and all 
who describe it write with a unanimity of admiration of which 
we remember no other instance. The Bar Rooms at Brantly | is 
a temperance tale somewhat more readable than most of its 
class, and has at least the merit of illustrating the realities of 
American life as well as the theories of anti-alcoholic ignorance. 
Echoes from Mistland § is the not very appropriate or sug- 
gestive title of a _ rendering, partly translation, partly 
adaptation, of the Nibelungen Lied. Zhe Jimmy-Johns|| is a 
collection of children’s stories as well suited to American as 
ordinary Christmas books are to English children. Mr. Leigh- 
ton’s Court of King Edwin is already favourably known 
on this side of the Atlantic; which, we fear, is more than 
can be said for Mrs. Chambers Ketchum’s Lotos Flowers **, 
a@ sentimental title given to a collection of verses variously 
but almost universally defective. Professor Harrison contributes 
a translation of the first book of the Odes of Horace tt into 
verse (or metre), which he calls English, but which in nearly 
all its varieties is as completely exotic as were in his own time the 
Greek metres adopted by Horace bimself. The Rose tf is a regular 
drawing-room table-book, deriving. its principal attraction from 
illustrations which are certainly well executed. The poem which 
furnishes the thread connecting them is not one of Mr. Lowell's 
best. In the Story of Creation §§ Mr. Campbell endeavours, with 
no small success, to render intelligible to children the modern 
scientific account of the processes by which a cosmos has been 
slowly developed out of a chaos. He is less successful, to say 
the least of it, when attempting to connect or harmonize, 
if not actually reconcile, these processes with the literal in- 
terpretation of the Mosaic story which alone children can really 

erstand. All Around a Palette \\\| and The Sky Garden€§ are 
successful examples of a style in which success is not often 
attained. The writer endeavours, under the guise of fiction, to 
explain to children who have already passed out of. the nursery 
some of the simpler elements of astronomy on the one hand and 
of art on the other; and the testimony of some children at least 
bears witness to the fact that, if not deeply instructive, both 
works are intelligible and interesting. The “Slices” *** will be 
enjoyed even by those who refuse to recognize the goose as a 


* Substance and Show ; and other Lectures. Vy Thomas Starr King. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by LE. P. Whipple. Loston: Osgood & Co. 
London : ‘Triibner & Co. 1877. 

t Coho Pictures in Proseand Verse. Ty 3. Parke Avery. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge: The Riverside Press. 1878. 

t The Bar Rooms at ts or, the Great Hotel Speculation. By 
T.S. Arthur, Author of “Ten Nights in a Bar-Koom.” Vhiladeiphia: 
Porter & Coates. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

§ Echoes from Mistland; or, the Nibelungen Lay Revealed to Lovers of 
Romance and Chivalry. By Auber Forrestier. Chicago: Griggs & 
Co. London: Triitner & Co. 1877. 

|| The Jimmy-J hns : and other Stories, By Mrs, A. M. Diaz. Illustrated. 
Boston : O-good & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

| At the Court of King Edwin. A Drama. By W. Leighton, Junior, 
a? of “The Sons of Godwin.” Philadelphia and London: Lippincott 

0. 

** Lotos Flowers, Gathered in Sun and Shadow. By Mrs. Chambers 
Ketchum. New York: Appleton & Co. 1877. 

tt The Odes of Horace: in English Verse. By Caskie Harrison, Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages in the University of the South. Boston: 
Ginn & Heath. 1877. 

tt The Rose. By James R. Lowell. Illustrated. Boston: Osgood & 
Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1878. 

§§ Zhe Story of Creation. By S.M. Campbell, D.D., Author of “ Across 
the rt,” &c. Boston : Lockwood, Brooks, & Co. London: Triibner 
& Co. 1877. 

il All Around a Palette. By Lizzie W. Champney, Author of 
“Bourbon Lilies,” &c. lustrated by J. Wells Champney. Boston : 


Lockwood, Brooks, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 
UV Inthe Sky Garden. By Lizzie W.Champney. Illustrated. Boston: 
Lockwood, Brooks, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 


*** Slices of Mother Goose. By Alice Parkman. Buston+ Lockwood, 
Brooks, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 


proper Christmas dish ; thinking that, when for any reason turkey 
is inaccessible, the baron of beef, or, to go back earlier still, the 
boar’s head, is the true dish of an English Christmas. 

In conclusion we may mention several additional volumes of 
Messrs. Osgood’s pocket collection, with whose merits, both as 
regards choice and execution, our readers are by this time familiar. 
We have the poems of Lowell * and of Saxe t—the latter a writer 
not widely known in England—printed in type rather too small, 
but as large as was compatible with the compression of an 
entire edition of the writings of authors so voluminous into a 
single pocket volume. The memoirs of Alfierit and of Carlo 
Goldoni §, are called autobiographies, but are moreor less inter- 
rupted by condensed narrative passages which Ne ony them of 
their strict right to that title. Titian ||, Raffaelle{, Albrecht 
Diirer **, are honoured with much shorter but sufficient records of 
their lives. And Mr. Stedman contributes a miniature collection 
of Poems ++ which may be “ favourites” with himself, but will 
hardly receive that name from any considerable number of their 
readers, 


* The Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell. Pocket Complete 
Edition. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 

+ The Poems of John Godfrey Saxe. Pocket Complete Edition. Boston : 
Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 

t Life of Vittorio Alfieri. With an Essay by W. D. Howells. Boston : 
Osgood & Co. London: Tritbner & Co. 1877. 

§ Memoirs of Curlo Goldoni. With an Essay by W. D. Howells. 
Boston : Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 

|| Life of Titian. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 

q Life of Raphael. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
1877. 

** Life of Diirer. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
1877. 

tt Favourite Poems of Edmund Clarence Stedman. Boston: Osgood & 
Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


PARIS. 
Copies of the Sarurpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. FornrerrncuaM, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines. 


The Sarurpay Review is duly registered for transmission abrood. 


Yow ready, VOLUME XLIV., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 28. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s, 6d. each. May be had at the Office, o# 
through any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,161, JANUARY 26, 1878: 


The Government and the War. Italy. 
The Business of the House of Commons. King Alfonso’s Marriage. 
Indian Inquiries. Legislative Projects. France, 
Irish Sunday Closing. 


First Love. The Poetry of Phonetics. Savoy in Winter. 
The Quarterly Reviiw on Railway Accidents. A Manual of Wit and Wisdom. 
‘ardinal Mauning aud the accumulations of Capital. 
it Case. 


Doran’s London in the Jacobite Times. 
The School of Shakspeare. Thne’s Rome—Vol. III. 
The World Weli Lost. Life and Habit. A Man of Other Days. 
Fiiteen Thousand Miles on the Amazon, North Italian Folk. 
Minor Novels. American 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,160, JANUARY 19, 1878: 

The Meeting of Parliament—Prospects of the Session—Foreign Policy ef the Plat- 
form—Egypt—Franece—Tbe American Silver BiJ—Indian Famine and Finance 
—The Next Conclave. 

The Campaign—Mr. Spurgeon and bis Pupils—Doctors—South Africa—The Alpine 
Cluo—British Brutality—The Prices of Securities—The Dimsdale Case—The 
Theatres. 

| Schliemann’s Mycene—Lives of the Lords Strangford—Playfair’s Travels in the 

Footsteps of Bruce—By Love and Law—The Voyage of the 

Puritans and the Whigs—Manchester Banks and Bankers—Between Whiles— 

German Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DORE GREAT WORKS, “The BRAZEN SERPENT,” 
“ CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,” and “CHRIST ENTERING JE 

| SALEM,” each 33 by 2 feet; with ™ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “Christian Martyrs,” &e. 
| at the DORE GALLERY New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. Is. 
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[January 26, 1878. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY is NOW OPEN, with an Exhibition of Drawings: 
by the Old Masters, and Water-Colour Drawings by Deceased 
Artists of the British School. 
The Gallery is Open from Ten a.m. until Six P.w. 


Admission, ls. Season Tickets, 5s. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
SIXTEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 
NOW OPEN 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, Is. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


BeTISH MUSEUM.—The BRITISH MUSEUM will be 
CLOSED on the Ist and RE-OPENED on the 8th of February. Visitors cannot be 

admitted from the Ist to the 7th of February inclusive. 

___ British Museum, January 1878. C.T. NEWTON, Deputy Principal Librarian. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, LONDON.—The 
“ OLD BOYS’ " ANNUAL DINNER will be held this year at the Holborn Restaurant, 
on Tuesday, February 19, at Seven P.M. 
Sir JULIUS VOGEL, K.C.M.G., in the Chair. 
Vice-Presidents : 
fdgar A. Bowring, Esq.. C.B. Professor M. Hill, M.B., F.R.C.S. 
George Buchanan, we M.D. Thomas Key, Es 
Arthur Charles. J. W. Mellor, E 
Sir B. H. Ellis. D. L. Salomons. 
Michael Foster, Esq., M.A., .D.. F.R R. Herton Esq., M. A. Q.C. 
amuel W ritks, Esq., M.D., F.R 
Tickets, 6s. each (payable by r »st Office Order), can be ome from either of the Honorary 
Secretaries, TALFOURD ELY, Esq., M.A., 
Epwarp J. Ext Esq., L B., 15 Austin Friars, E.C. 
j, the number of Covers being limited to one hundred and 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—PRELIMINARY SCIEN- 


TIFIC EXAMINATION.—SPECIAL CLASSES (open to Students not otherwise | 


sttached to the Huspital) in the Subjects of this Examination, are held at St. Bartholomew's 
he Hospita! 3 8s ‘o others, £10 —For particulars, apply personally, or by Letter 
to the WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.c. 


COLLEGE.—-CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 

and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—NINE or more open to competition 
at Midsummer 1878; ue from £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased trom a special Fund 
to £90 a year in cases of Scholars who require it.—Further particulars trom the WEAv-MAsTER 
or t SECRETARY, the College, Clitton, Bristol. 


Mss MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL for YOUNG 


LADIES RE-OPENED Monday, January 21, at 14 Radnor Place, Hyde Park, W. 


(THE MISSES A. and I. LEECH’S SCHOOL (late Belgrave 
Cottage) for LITTLE BOYS RE-OPENED Tuesday, January 22, at 65 and 6s Ken- 
sington Gardens Square, Hyde Park, W. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS WITHOUT EXAMINATION.— 


The HIBBERT TRUSTEES are pi to grant, at their Meeting in June next. 

One or Two SCHOLARSHIPS of £200 per annuim each, for T wo Years, to Graduates of any 
University in Great Britain and Ireland, between the ages of ‘Twenty-one and Twenty-eik ght, 
enable them to study Theology and Mental and Moral Philosophy at Universities in 
Germany, Holland, or Switzerland (or elsewhere), subject to the approval of the ‘Trustees. 
particulars mey be obtained of the SECRETALY, to Whom applications for Scholarships must 


be sorwarded before March 30, 1578. sency Lawron 
VFORD, Scerctary. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C. 


WOoLWIcH, ARMY. — MORGAN JENKINS, M.A. 


rangier), assisted by an able staff of Graduates in First-Class Honours, prepares 

PUPILS Has } Ww ty znd last July. lith last January. 15th 
uly, and 1th in January, I-76; alsotwo ot ing six out of cight _— - 
wall Koad, Westbourne Park, 


Me. JOHN FE. F. MAY, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge, 


LECTURES on Ilistory, Political Economy, &c., and prepares PUPILS Uy fi 
the Oxford and Local Examinations, 29 Place, ‘or 
Hawthorns, Hanwel 


LEE (SANDHURST), WOOLWICH, COOPER'S HILL.— 


W orci ICH COMMON MILITARY COLLEGE, S.E. 


C R. Rirpry, M.A. R. Rippin. M.A. Cantab, Wrangler ; 

RaTCLiFre, Cantab, Wrangler; R. R.D. Apams, M.A. Cantab. First Class 

8. S. ALLEN, B.A. Cantab. Second Class Classical Tripos: J.C. COLLINS, 

B.A. Oxon. Second Cines ‘in ‘Final School; Captain DEMANGEL ; Captain Warzvonrr ; 
ALFRED CapMAN ; J.C. Moxnis. 


ERMANY.—Professor FEES, Pfortzheim, Baden, has a few 
Vacancies for English PUPILS in his Estal lishment. T: 70 
with Abatements in the case of Brothers, or of Pupils under F Festimontals 
of Professor FEEs'® great success in “on aga Pupils fur the Army Examinations. For par- 
ticulars apply to Protessor Fe EES, as above 


OLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Scholar) 


Oxon., assisted by a Se Honoursman and acomrpetent staff 
for the Universities and for all Pupils 
Lexaminations ofthe Line. 
ROYAL 


Nav: AL CADETSHIPS, &e. — FASTMAN'S 

AVAL AC ADEMY, Burgoyne House, SOUTHSEA. — Principal, 1860, 
G. EASTCOTY SPICKERNELL. The house is situated close to and 
Pupils have good Boatiu: and Bathing, nate careful superintendence. Puvils are received 
trom Nine years of aze and upwards. To make the Shool specially adapted for Junior Pupils 
fort the t Royal al Navy and the Public Schools, Junior Pupils are not now received. 


WooLw ICH, the ARMY, and CAMBRIDGE.—A RECTOR, | 


Wrangler and former Fellow and experienced Tutor, having late! LPUPIL 

hich in the Military Examinations, has now a VAC Farilities Growing 

rm Languages. Healthy, central, retired Parish. Inclusive ‘Terms.— Address, D.D., 
Stationer, Tamworth. 


PRIVATE TUITION.—SEASIDE, Ww orthing.—A TUTOR, of 

long experience, Prepares a Limited Number of PUPILS for the Army, Navy, Civil 

Service. Universities, aud Public Schools. Several VACANCIES.—Address, C. A. R2. Heene 
House, Worthing. 


GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, Wrangler, and dis- 
tinguished in Classics, who, having held his last Masters‘ip for 4! years. has since been 
Tuition, Visits and Receives PU PILS.—Address, 17 Lingtield Road, 
Wimbledon, 


‘TO MILITIA OFFICERS and CANDIDATES for COM- 
PETITIVE EXAMINATIONS._C i CHAWNE 

few VACANCIES after Christmas. Forme on 

. Newton Valence, Alton, Hants. 


THE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 
COMPANY (Limited) will short appoint HEADMISTRESSES 

Schools to be established at Sheffield and Dulwich Relary i in each case 

Application per upto? 10s. per pupil over 200 up to 300.— 
pplications tu be sent, not later ebruary to the Sr 

Brompton Road oad, S$. W.. » from whom further information may 


WooLwic! I. -—CIV IL SERVICE, COOPER'S HILL, &e. 
Ca a sends, free chorze, uses of rmy an¢ her 


University College, Gower Street, W.C., and | 


BREALE: AST in BED.—CARTER'S PATENT REVOLY- 


RAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in MIDDLE anid 
HIGHER SCHOOLS for GIRLS —A bay IPAL (Lady) is REQUIRED for the 
Training College be bl d b: e Teachers’ Training and Kegistration 
Society. Fixed salary, £300 year, together with Capitation Fees, the maximum being 
send in testimonials and furms of application on or betore 
Februury For forms of application, &c., apply te the Secretary, Miss BhOUGH, 112 Brompton 


5. 


T° PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A LADY of position 


wishes strongly to recommend an ESTABLISHMENT where her Grand-dau “hters 
have been for some years. It is conducted by a Married Lady ot,some experience. It is 
situate in a most healthy neighbourhood near London. The educatiof is ail that can be desired. 
‘The Modern Languages, and the accomplishments. thoroughly taught by highl 
French and Germa: m Ladies holding Government Diplomas, who are also assisted 
Professors of note. A desirable Home for Delicate or Orphan Girls. The Daughters Of fron 
men only are received. Highest to Parents of Pupils. —Addiess, ALPHA, Mcs- 
Cramer, 201 Regent Street, London 


A RESPECTABLE LAD, at present engaged in Office Work, 


desires to better himself. Age 2 : quick at figures. Remune ration not so mich an 
object as a situation in eae he might advance himself.—Address, Kt. S., 24 Moruington 


Road, New Cross Road, 8 
~ANATORIUM.—SUDBROOK PARK, Lichmond 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE,M.A., M.D. Edin. For Invalids and thove re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Maik, 


y 
Tours to. ithe WEST INDIES, MEXICO, CENTRAI 
MERICA ; also to BRAZIL and RIV ER PLAT 

Tickets are issued the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET OMVANY enabling Tourists 
to visit, at a very moderate cost, the various places touched at by their Ve 
For information as tothe Dates of Sailing and Koutes, apply M. Lioy ‘Secretary. Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, 18 Moorgate street, London. 


VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to wt Mediterranean. India. C hina, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despateh 
theirSteamers trom Southampton, vid the Suez Canal. every Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails,every Monday. 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street,S.W. 


HOTELS. 
RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suitesut 
Rooms. SpaciousCottee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, - 


ORFOLK HOTEL, BRIGIHTON.—This  old-estab! ished 


County Family Hotel. eniiecty rebuilt in 1566. and more recently enlarged. is re) le ¢ 
with every comfort, and in the best situation in Brichton, between the West Pier ai di the 
extensive Lawn P ponte e. Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Cotlee Room ; Reading, billiards, ana 
Smoking Rooms. —GEV. D . L EGGE, Manayer. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETIT BOUGHT.—Persons wishing to 
receive full value should apply, ito the manufwcturing Dentists, Messrs. BROW NING. 

“instead of to the wardrobe buyers.” If torwarded by post, their value per return.—.. 3 
Oxtord Street. and 57 Ebury Street, Victoria Station, London. 

Moxoa aR AMS.— RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONO- 
GRAMS, Crests and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC. and ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any com- 
bination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOP ES Stamped in Colour Relief. and Lllu- 
minated in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, in the hishest Style of Art. 

HENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICC ADILLY, LONDON, 


OSEPIL GILLOTT'’S 


STEEL PENS. 
DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 (Within) Royal Exchange, 


© London, Manufacturers of CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES. CLOCKS, ac. 
(Catalogues tree) to Her Majesty. H.R... the Prince ot W dies. and Foreign Sovereigns 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, and of the New Standard Clock of the Royse! 
Observatory, Greenwich. 


BENSON'S WATCHES.—Watch and Clock Maker to the 


Queen and Royal Family, and by Special Appointment to the Prince of Wales and En.- 
peror ot Russia.—Uid Bond Street, and (Steam F actory) Ludgate Hill. Loudon. 


BENSON'S WATCHES, of every description, suitable for ail 


Climates. from £2 to 200 Chronogr: Chronometers, Keyless. Levers, Pre- 
sentation, Kepeaters, Railway Guards, Soldiers, and Woikmen’s W utches of extra strength. 
QENSON’S ARTIST STIC ENGL ISH CLOCKS , decorated with 
Wedgwood and other Wares, designed to suit any sty!e of Arc! nitecture or Furniture : 
also, as Novelties fur Presents. Made solely by Benson. From £5 5s. 


BE NSON’S PAMPHLETS on TURRET CLOCKS, 
WATCHES,CLOCKS, PLATE, and JEWELLERY. Ilustrated, sent post free, each 
for Two Stamps. Watches sent sate by post. Benson's new work,“ Time and Time Tellers, 
price 2s. 6d. 


THE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL teported to the Admiralty 

(August 13, 1870) on 40 Chronometers entered for annual competition. * M. F. DEN = 
is the tinest we have ever had on trial." The Report on Chrenomet acre Vatches, &e. by the 
Judges at the Philadelphia Exhibition can be had on applic: —M. F. DENT. ( ‘hrenon meter, 
atch. and Clock Maker to the Queen, 33 COL KSi it st ET, C tr ARING ChUss,. 


AM S. BURTON, 39 “OXF ORD STR EET, W.- 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE. — WILLIAM 8. Bon TON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonyger. by appointment, to His Royal Lliighness the Prince oi 
Wales. invites inspection of his show o' 


IRC eee BRASS, and COMPOSITE BEDSTEADS, of the best make only, Prices from 10s. ¢d. 
to £29 


BEDDING MANUFACTURED on the premises. Extreme care is taken,even when the 
prices are the lowest. to use only such material as will wear satisfactorily. 

BEDROOM FURNITURE ofevery eescription in various woods and styles. 

DINING-ROOM FURNITURE of every kind in great variety. 

DRAWING-KOOM SUITES and FURNITURE to suit every taste. 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironm onger, by appointment, to 
Mis Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. sends a CATALOGUE, gratis and post paid. It 
contains upwards of $0 [llustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and Plans 
of the Thirty large Show-rooms at 29 Oxford Street. W.; 1.1, ,and 4 Newman Street: 
4. 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard; Manufactories, 4 Newman Street, Lon- 


don, W. 
VURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no ExtraCharge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
Illustrated priced Catalogue. with Terms, post free. — 248, 249, and 250 Pottenha:m Court Road, 
and 19, 20, and 2 Cc ross Street, W.C. Established I: 1862 


NVALID FURNITURE .—Invalid Beds and Couches, adjust- 


able to any inclination of the back. knees, and feet, from £5 10s,; Carrying Chairs, with 
sliding handles to carry an ee up and down stairs, £2 15s.; W icker Bath Chairs. from 
£2 2s.; Reclining Back-boards, £1 5s.; Merlin Chairs. £6 10s.; T: apped Commodes, £1 5s.; 
Rests, td.; Leg Rests, £2 5s.; from £1 5s. Drawings pest free. 
pe: c ARTER, 6A New Cav endish Street, Portland Place, London, W. 


ING BED TABLE, adjustable to rr height or inclination, adapted for Reading and 
Writing. Prices from £2 23. Drawings fre 


J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, London, W. 


CLARB'S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 


Self-Cviling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Windoworother Gentine. 
Prospectuses free. CLARK & CO.,Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 
Liverpoo},and Dublin. 


PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE a 


29 Southampton Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, : in the 
condition. Fraines Cleaned or Rezilt equal to New. Sales 


CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Suen. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


[ MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16& 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
REDUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


Total Funds invested . ++£1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions ceccccccccccccscecccccecccetes £2,200,000 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for the last 50 years been at the average Rate of 


£2 per annu 
vor Forms sof Proposal and Information, apply to the SECRETARY. 


PH@NIx FIRE 1.C &, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING —ESTABLISEED 1752. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settle: 
Insurances effected in all parts sof he World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVELL, 
BROOMFIELD. } Secretaries. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
OFFICE In LONDON..... eoveece 1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1876) ........ceeeeessseeeee £2,092,000. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Dupes. Motees, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ng Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms suctomeny with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below 
pesits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra Sills purchased or sent for collection 


Sales and Purchases effe in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 


Interest drawn, = Army, Navy. ae Civil Pay and Pensions realized, 
Pec Eig iption of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


QCSLEBS CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
Chandeliers in Bronze and Ormolu. 
KEROSENE & OTHER LAMPS for INDIA and HOME USE. 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. 
BIRMINGHAM: Mannfactory and Show-Rooms, Broad Street. 
LONDON : Show-Hooms, 45 Oxford Street, W. 


WILLS’ “THREE CASTLES.”—“ There's no sweeter 
Tobacco comes from | Virginia, and no better brand than the *THREE 
CASTLES.’"—Vide the Sold only in Packets and Cigarettes, 
Protected by the Name and Trade Mark of 
Ww . D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


WEIGH YOUR CANDLES.—Many foreign Light-weights 

about. All the CANDLES of PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 
Limited, are intended to be exact weight without the wrapper. Try their Gold Medal 
PALMITINE, burning brilliantly but slowly.and of the transparency of the finest Spermaceti. 
Try also their NEW PATENT NIGHT LIGHTS, made without the paper case. Order of 
your own dealer. 


SKIN and GOOD COMPLEXION. 
PEARS'S TRANSPARENT SOAP is the best for the 
‘TOILET, NURSERY, and SHAVING. Recommended in 


“ Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” edited by Mr. 


FRASMUsS WILSON, F.R.S., used by 
(THE ROYAL FAMILY, and Sold by Chemists and Per- 


fumers every where. 


(THE SPECIALITE SAUMUR CHAMPAGNE.—This inno- 


Wine is far superior and totaily different to all other 


the Medical Examiner writes : Precisely the wine that i is wanted tor 
invalids and the public.” It is the same price as the celebrated * Spécialité” Sherry. “ Free 
from acidity and a "British Medical Journal. 30s. per Dozen, upon the * Cash payment 
system.” Carri d. 

FELTOE & SONS, Sole Proprietors and be specter, Albemarle Street, W. ; 80 Bishopsgate 
Street ; and 8 Union Court, E.c. Founded 63 year 


K INAHA N’S LL Wie. 8.2. ¥. 

The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 

some. Universally recommended by the Medical Profession. Dr. I[ASSALL says: “The 

Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality.”"_20 Great 
Titchfield Street, W. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sala Propeletarsof théceletirated Receipts,and 
Manufacturersof the Pickles, Sauces.and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is guaranteed 
es entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street. Cavendish S: quare (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square),and 18 Trinity Street, London.S.E. 


ARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 


rated Sauce are pertieulaeiy requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared b 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Labe years, signed Elizabeth 


EKPPS’s COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 


CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"—Standard. 
The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."— Food, Water .and .1ir,Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON. 
“FER _BRAVAIS.” 
Lig SIMPLEST AND BEST TONIC. 
osiinniit Pure Iron and Oxygen combined without acid. 
‘une 9, 1877: “ Neutral, tasteless. A beautiful an: repara 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. March 3, 1877: 
without producing constipation or disturbing tae digestion, and it does not blacken the teeth.” = 
Prepared solely by RAOUL BRAVAIS & CO. 
PaRis—13 Rue Lafayette. Loxvos Orricr—8 Idol Lane, E.C. 
To be had of all Chemists and Druggists. Price 4s. 6d. and 3s. per Bottle. 


pu DIGESTION.—MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 
turers, MORSON SON: each. all Chemis, 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—See 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, revised Edition, containing all the leading Books 
of general interest, of the past and present seasons, postage free, on application. 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. —CHEAP BOOKS.— 


CATALSGUE ES Surplus Copies of recen ks withdrawn from the Library ap Sale, at 
reatly reduced prices, is now ready This Scene contains Burnaby's Ride hiva, 
Vallis Russia. s T 8 Egypte Cradle of Bine Nile, 


of Public large purchasers of modern Books. 


MUDPIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AIl the Books 


in Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 


| with the least nossible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIF’S MANC —— 


BARTON ARCADE. MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exch 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 Kiag Street, Cheapside. 


' I ‘HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Se from One Guinea to any monet —— to the supply required. All 
the best New Books, English, French, and algo on 
ba tt Lists of New Publications, gratis and post tr 
* A Cieurance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also, be had applicatio n. 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Strece. near the Polytechni 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 

of THE SATURDAY REVIEW arerequired, for which 6d.each will be given.viz.: 

10, 74, 75, 76, Al. 88, 91, 192, 648, 651, 652, and 767 (clean copies'—at the Office, 38 South- 
ampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Price 1s.; Enlarged Edition, neatly bound, 2s. 


WHITAKER ALMANACK may be hud of all Booksellers, 


and at all the Railway Stations. “ Indi No one in any 
blic or private oftice can do without Whitaker's A the kiad has ever 
to presented to the public before, half so good or half so useful.” 


COX’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE HISTORIES OF GREECE. 
Uniform with Dean Merivale’s General History of Rome, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with 
11 Maps, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


(GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest Period 

to the Death of Alexander the Greet. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, M.A. 

Bart. Author of ** The Aryan Mythology,” &c. 

eect. HISTORY of GREECE, by the same Author, in 
fcp. 8vo. with 10 Maps, price 3s. 6d. 


“Avery Se work for the young.” 
chool Board Chronicle. 


“Sir George Cox's name is so well known 
to teachers that we need hardly do more than 


“The Author of this text-book has aimed | announce his new Sc hoot History of Grevce., 


at making it a really interesting as well as | ...... Sir George is judicious in what he omits 

an accurate record of the history of the Greek | and in what he supplies; and we cannot heip 

nation from the earliest historical periods to | envying the schooiboys who in these days 

the present time. He has performed his task | may become acquai inted with Grecian history 

with great success, and no better school his- | without having to untearn in after life much 

tory of Greece could be found or desired.” which they have receiv: true in their 
hoolmaster. youth."_Schoul Guardian, 


London, Lonemans & Co. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
PAPERS on the LABOUR QUESTION. By Tuomas 
Brassey, M.P. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


YONGE’S GREEK LEXICONS AND LATIN GRADUS. 
Latest Edition, in post 4to. price 21s. 


N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek 
Words used by Writers of good authority. By Cmai.tcs DUKE YONGE, M..A\. 


‘VONGES NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, abridged 
from the above by the Author. Square l2mo. 83. 6d. 


ONGE'’S LATIN GRADUS, containing every Word used by 
the Roman Poets of good authority. Post 8vo. 9s. or with Appendix of 
Epithets, 12s. 


‘YONGES DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, 3s. 6d. 


London, LonGMaANs & Co. 

ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for both 
Primary and Higher Schools ; Revised Editions :— 

Key, with Additional Exercises . cise 

Higher English Grammar 

Companion to the Higher Grammar . © 


English Composition and son 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, 


DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE:— 
Deductive, 4s. 6d. Inductive, 6s. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s. Gd. 

ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s. Gd. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s, 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s. 

London, Lonemans & Co. 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

A CHAPERON’S CARES. By Mary CATHERINE JACKSON, 

Author of “ Word Sketches in the Sweet South.” 2 vo 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CULMSHIRE FOLK.” 


JOHN ORLEBAR, Crx. By the Author of “ Culmshire Folk.” 
Post 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


(Q)RPHEUS and EURYDICE; ENDYMION; and other 


Poems. By Hucu DoNALD Barcuiay. With Illustrations by Edgar Barclay. 
“ Two pretty lightly humorous little poems, a few lyrics and clever translations, with four 
admirable illustrations.’'— Examiner. 
London: HARDWICKE & Bours, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
ww ready, 5s. ; by post, 5s. 3d. 
MARITIME WARF. ARE. By Tomas Grsson Bowtes. 


WILLIAM RipGway, Piceadilly. And all Booksellers. 
Now ready, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 
(THE TRUE SOLUTION of the EASTERN TERN QUESTION. 
WILLI4u Ripewsy, Piccadilly. And 
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The Saturday Review. 


{January 26, 1878. 


Price Sevenpesce. 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. 


The Monthly Part issued at the end of January—the first of a 


NEW VOLUME 


ConTAINS: 
CURLING. THE STORY OF THIERS 
MUSIC AND POETRY. ANALOGIES OF ANIMAL AND 
THE BELL-RINGER: a Novelette. PLANT LIFE. 


ee IN CAMP AND | UNDER FIRE. | 


: A NARROW ESCAPE. | 
SHAMROCK LEAVES. BEG-| ay INTERNATIONAL POLAR 


EXPEDITION. 
WOODCOCK GOSSIP. 
A TRIUMPH OF ART. QUEEN'S MESSENGERS. 
EDITORIAL NOTE. STORY OF CAPTAIN GLASS. 
THE JUBILEE SINGERS. By | AN  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
W. CHAMBERS. d ROMANCE. 
TIGER-SHOOTING. THE _—* SCIENCE AND 
ARTS. 


THE SALT MARSHES OF BRIT- 
TANY. . THE INTELLIGENT MOUSE. 


TWO POETICAL PIECES. 


CRITICAL ODDITIES. 


And the Opening Chapters of a SERIAL NOVEL, by JOHN B. 
HARWOOD, Author of “ Lady Flavia,” &c., entitled 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. 


The Conductors of CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL—encouraged by its 
increasing popularity—take this opportunity of assuring their readers that 
no effort will be spared to maintain the attractiveness of the magazine. 


The present Monthly Part (7d.) begins a New Volume. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


& CO’/S NEW SHILLING’ BOOKS. 


PIANOFORTE ALBUM. Price ls. Containing 12 
Gigues, Bourr¢ées, Sarabandes, Gavottes, &c. 


BoOser’s MARCH ALBUM. Price 1s. (60 pages.) wih 


taining 35 Marches by the most celebrated Composers. 


Boe, SECOND BOOK of OVERTURES. (64 pages.) 
we tice Is. Containing the following: Masaniello, Oberon, Gazza Ladra, | 
| 


Preciosa, 


lio, Dame Blanche, Euryanthe, Egmont. 


Ru BINSTEIN’S SECOND PIANOFORTE ALBUM. (56 
zes.) Price 1s. Containing Barcarolle in G, Tarantelle in B minor, Berceuse in D, 
Nocturne | in G, Valse Caprice, E flat, Impromptu in F, and Serenade in G minor. 
UBINSTEIN'S FIRST PIANOFORTE ALBUM. Price 1s. 
Turkiah Melody ink Valse Allemagne. Romance in = 
PIANOFORTE ALBUM. Price 1s. Containing 


¥ Wetton. Variations, Op. 21, in D. Variations on a Hungarian Song, and Rondo 


Rares PIANOFORTE ALBUM. Price 1s. Containing 
Valse brillante, La Fileuse, Valse Champétre, Cavatine, Idylle, Impromptu. 
Boosey & Co., 2% Regent Street. 


_ THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCCI. for 
January, is just published. 
CONTENTS :— 
1. THE CROMARTIE PAPERS. 
2. HARVEY AND CESALPINO. 
3. THE FRENCH IN INDO-CHINA. 
4, CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES SUMNER, 
5. TITIAN. 
6. THIRD VOLUME OF THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
7. STANLEY’S DISCOVERIES AND THE FUTURE OF AFRICA, 
8 THE MILITARY POWER OF RUSSIA. 
9. DR. SCHLIEMANN’S EXPLORATION OF MYCENZ. 
10. THE COMING CONCLAVE. 
11. PRINCIPLES AND PROSPECTS OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
London, Lonemans and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. BLack. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLXXXIX. 
is now published. 
CONTENTS: 

+ THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY AND ENGLAND. 

2. SCIENTIFIC LECTURES: THEIR USE AND ABUSE, 

3. SCHLIEMANN’S MYCEN. 

4. MARCH OF AN ENGLISH GENERATION THROUGH LIFE. 

5. SIR ERSKINE MAY’S DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 

6. A FRENCH CRITIC ON GOETHE. 

7. RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

8. LORD MELBOURNE. 

9 THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE OBSTRUCTIVE PARTY. 

10. THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 

JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY 1878, 


No. DCCXLVIII, 2. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 


MINE IS THINE. Part VIII. 

IRONCLADS AND TORPEDOES.—THE 2NVFLEXIBLE AND MR. REED. 

ABOVE THE CLOUDS: A REVERIE ON THE BEL ALP. 

A RIDE FOR LIFE. 

A VISIT TO SOPHIA AND THE HEIGHTS OF KAMARLEH—CHRISTMAS, 1477. 
THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

A PATRIOT QUEEN. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. By THEODORE MARTIN. 

THE STORM IN THE EAST. No. IX. 

THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


WILLIAM BLacKkWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW STORY BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
pie CORNHILL MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY contains 


icksee. 
SMITH, & Co., 15 Place. 


On January 29, No. CCXVIII. Is. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. With 


Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 
CONTESTS : 
WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. With an Illustration, Gare 1, St. Michael's. 
Chapter 2. The Chevaliers’ Lodges. Chapter 3. The Abbey Precincts. 
TIBET. 
A RING OF WORLDS. 
COLLEY CIBBER. 
OVER THE BALKANS WITII GENERAL GOURKO. 
PESSIMISM AND POETRY. 
MY WIFE. 


“FOR PERCIVAL.” With an Illustration. Chapter 19. Sissy Consults her 
Oracle. 
* I and my mistress, side by si 
Shall be together, breathe ‘ride. BROWSING. 
Chapter 21. Reconciliation. 


London : SMiTH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Monthly, Is. 


GCRIBNER'S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS OF ParT IV.: 


MESSRS. BESANT & RICE’S NEW NOVEL, 
Now ready, at every Library in the Kingdom, 3 vols. 
BY CELIA’S ARBOUR: a Tale of Portsmouth Town. 
By the Authors of “ Ready Money Mortiboy,” “ The Golden Butterfly,” &c. 
London: SAMPSON Low & Co. 


Just published. Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised, 6s. 
OTES ON MUHAMMADANISM. By the Rey. T. P. 
Hvueues, M.R.A.S., C. M.S., Missionary to the Afghans, Peshawar. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE FIRST EDITION. 
together an admirable little book. It combines two excellent qualities, abundance of 


feet a lack of theories........ On everyone of the numerous heads (over fifty) into which 

book is divided. Mr. Hughes furnishes a large amount of very valuable information 

which it would be exceedingly difficult to rte from — a large library of works on the 
might well i of Theoiogy,’ 


we know of no English work which bi hodics 
facility of Y ——maacies ith tuiness of information | in so higha on as the little volume before 


“ It contains ‘soeslteme in parvo.and is about the best outlines of the = of the Muslim 
faith which we have scen. It has. moreover, the rare merit of being accurate oug! 
it contains a few passages which we y would gladly see expunged, it cannot fail ‘No be useful to 

valuable eaplente who have to deal with Muhammadans, whilst to Missionaries it will 
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cil Se st men by Kes a 
a a Servants +it seems to very work that is 
ates’ W. H. ALLEN & Co.,13 Waterloo Place,S.W. 


by post, Is. 2d. 
CRIMINAL PROCEDURE i in ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 
By the Hon. ARTHUR D. ELLIoT7, Barrister-at-Law. 
Pieeadilly. And all Booksellers. 


ready, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DECAY of CHURCHES : a Spiritual Outlook. 


Abraham Lincoln. | The New Radder Grange. 

Moose-hunting. | The Humming-Bird of the California 

The Palmer's Vision. | Waterfalls. 

"The College Rank of | Distinguished Men. Twenty-six oe owe a Day. 

His Inheritance. in. 

‘A California Mining Camp. Personal Reminiscences of Lincoln. 

The Poet and his Master. Recent Church Dee 

Roxy. Following the Halcyon to ‘Canada. 
Washington's Only Sister. Topies of the Time. 


Little Sigrid : a Ballad. The Old Society. 
The Majolica of Castelli. 


Peac Culture and 
A Wedding under the Directory. The World's on 
A Sunday in Limeburgh. Brie-a-Brac. 


8 worth...... --Woodcuts are a sharac- 
teristic feature of this capital monthly.” —Standard 
be surpassed, and we do not 


“In vices matter and in illustrations the ma: ne cannot 
English magazine that is its equal.”"— Wee rae Times. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Now ready, Part 


J OURNAL of the STATISTICAL “SOCIETY. Vol. XL. 


The President's Inaugural Address. By G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., M. 
Dr. Monet of the Ninth Congress at Bude Pesth. 
y Dr ouat 
Address to Sestion 5 Economic Science and Statistics of the British Association,” at Ply- 
mouth. By Ew rl Fortescue. 
On some Doctrines "of Population. By Dr. William Farr, F.R.S.. D.C. L., &e. 
Address to“ Economy and Trade” Porartment of the National A for the P: 
of Social Science at Aberdeen. By J. Caird, Esq..C.B., i: RS. 
of Population in Europe. By 


and Ma: 
artin, Esq. 

naam State ‘ics of Savings Banks. By E. W. Brabrook, Esq., F.S.A. 

Miscellanea: 1. Economic Science ont Statistics at the British Association. 

2. ‘Purkish Resource 

5 The Excess of Im 

4. Returns for 1877. 

5. votes of New Books and Additions to the Library. 

Annual Index to Vol. X 


Epwarp STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
RUSSI AN STUDIO, and the FRERE SCHOOLS, 


y._See THE BUILDER of this Week for Views and Plans ; also Architecture at 
Meshes Accident in the Haymarket—The Fall in *Hackney—The So-called Law of 
Ancient Lights—London Markets—The New Natural History Mussan.-2hs Architecture of 
Norway, &c. 4d.; by post, 4}d.—46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


rriages, and the Progress 


avo. sewed, 3s. 


NEW and OLD METHODS of ETHICS; or, “ Physiesd 
| Balliol 


Ethics” and “Mcthods of Ethics.” By F. EoGkworri, M.A. 
Oxford; Barrister-at-Law. 
James Parker & Co., Oxford ; and 377 Strand, London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


The only Art Periodical with Highly-finished Line Engravings. 


JOURNAL. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL AND WOOD. 


THE 


The Proprietors beg to draw the attention of the Lovers of the Fine Arts to this Important Periodical, and to 


ART 


In Monthly Parts, each 2s. Gd. 


announce that they 


have arranged for the appearance in 1578 of the Undermentioned or similar Highly-finished 
Line Engravings: 


DECISION OF VAN TWILLER 


ALSACE 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN ‘(Statue) 


ATTACK AND DEFENCE 


“ THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME” 


THE POSTILION (Etching) 
THE PROCESSION oe 
THE BROKEN THREAD 
SHAKSPEARE (Statue) ... 
PHILOSOPHY AND ART 
BLOODHOUND 

MOTHER AND CHILD . 
THE LION HUNT... 


SCULPTURE 

ANGEL OF THE RESURRECTION (Statue) 
MUSICIAN SURPRISED... ee ove 
AURORA ... ove ove 

GIL BLAS ... 
TOILET OF THE YOUNG PRINCESS 
THE CONNOISSEUR ... ove ove 


T. CARLYLE (Statue)... 
“FOUND AT NAXOS” ... 
ARCHITECTURE ..._... 
FOSTER-MOTHER.... 

THE PRISONER ..._... 
HEAD OF A DEERHOUND 


THE SLEEPING FAWN Sas 


TURKISH SCHOOL 
LE REVERIE 


ON THE LUGANO, VENICE . 


MACBETH. ee... 
LADY IN “COMUS” 


THE DEATH-WARRANT—MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS... 


OTHELLO ... 
ETCHED PORTRAIT 


in Japanese Art,” by the same Author. 


ARTIST. 
G. H. Boughton 
Henriette Browne 
M. Noble 
J.C. Horsley, R.A. .. 
Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 
R.Goubie... 
T. Gerard 
J. Aubert 
J.Q. A. Ward 
D. Huntingdon ose 
Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 
Auguste Ludwig 
Coéssin... 
LL. Alme-Tadema, A. R. ‘A. 
J. Adams Acton 
G. A. Storey, A.R.A.... 
J. L. Hamon ... 
G. 8. Newton, R.A. ... 
Leon y Escosura 
8. Boldini 
Boehm .. 
Wallis 
L. Alma-Tadema, A. R. AL 
M. Ritocher ... 
Boulard Antoine 
Sir E, Landseer, R.A. 
Miss Hosmer ... sa wes 
J. F. Lewis, R.A. ... 
James Holland 


D. Maclise, R.A. 
Crittenden... 
H. Hofman ... 


Rembrandt... 


Also of the following important Articles : 
The PARIS EXHIBITION.—An Illustrated Catalogue of the most prominent Works in Fine-Art Manufacture, both European and American, 
exhibited at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
CHESTER CATHEDRAL.—Papers on “ Chester Cathedral,” by the Very Rev. Dean Howson. Illustrated by Mr. Alfred Rimmer. 

JAPANESE ART.—“ Repetition and Variety in Japanese Art,” by Sir Rurnerrorp Acock, K.C.B. ; also “Chiaroscuro Colour and Perspective 


ENGRAVER. 
W. Greatbach. 
F. Holl. 
... H. Balding. 
.. LL. Stocks, R.A. 
.. C.G. Lewis. 
... A. Lalauze. 
Finden. 
Thibault. 
... E. Stodart. 
.. W. Ridgway. 
... ©. G. Lewis. 
H. Biirkner. 
J.C. Armytage 
L. Lowenstam. 
W. Roffe. 
T. Sherratt. 
J. Levasseur. 
C. G. Lewis. 
S. Smith. 
L. Richeton. 
E. Roffe. 
P. Lightfoot. 
... L. Lowenstam. 
Mohn. 
... A. Danse, 
.. ©. G. Lewis. 
W. Greatbach. 
©. G. Lewis. 
ove T. W. Sharpe. 
W. Roffe. 
D. Raab. 
5 Ed. Biichel. 
A. Masson. 


NORWAY.—Norway, by R.T. Prircnert, F.S.A. Illustrated with more than 40 carefully-executed Wood Engravings from Drawings by the 


Author. 


BRITISH and AMERICAN PAINTERS.—Mr. Darrorye will continue his Articles on British and American Painters, with fine Woodcut 
Illustrations, engraved by J. D. Cooper, Nichols, and others. Amongst those in preparation are Briton Rivrerr, KEELEY HatsweE te, N. CHEVALIER, 


and B, WILLIs. 


In addition to the above, several Papers on Art Topics, by prominent Writers, are in preparation. 


ConTENTs._ JANUARY. 
STEEL LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. After MATTHEW NOBLE. 


ALSACE. After HENRIETTE BROWNE. 
THE JUDGMENT of WOUTER VAN TWILLER. After Bovcurtos. 


ARTICLES. 


‘Unie WALLS. By W. 
Cave THOMAS. 


aMEs DaFr¥o: Tilustrated. 

om RUBENS  TERCENTENARY at 
ANTWERP. By ATHOL MAYHEW. 
Illustrated. 

THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 

OBITUARY Durham, A.R.A.— W 
Railton—A. Maciean—J.C. Reed. 


ART AMONG the BALLAD-MONGERS. 
By L. Jewitt, F.8.A. Illustrated. 


ART at the CROYDON CONGRESS. 


NORWAY. Chapter 13. B 
CHETT, F.S.A. Ill 


on ART PROGRESS. By Fraxcis 
R. Conver. 
CERAMIC ART in GREAT BRITAIN. 


ART-NOTES from the PROVINCES, 
MINOR TOPICS of the MONTH. 
ART-PUBLICATIONS. 


R. T. Prit- 


CoNTENTS.—_FEBRUARY: 
STEEL LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
ATTACK and DEFENCE. After J.C. Horsiey, R.A. 
THE PHILOSOPHER. After REMBRANDT. 
THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME. After Sir E. LANDSEER, R.A. 


ARTICLES. 


OLD +f FESTIVALS of FLO- 
PRATO, and SIENA. By J. 

THE RECOVERY of the HOLY LAND. 

ART-EXHIBITION at DUNDEE. 

NORWAY. Chapter By RB. T. Prit- 
CHETT, F. S.A. 

ART AMONG the SALLAD- MONGERS. 
By L. Jewitt, F.S.A. Llustrated. 


CASTLE AS IT Is, By C. Bruce 


NOTES on ART-PROGRESS. FRaScIS 
R. CONDER. By 


COLORADO. II. Illustrated. 

THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 

M. DORE as a SCULPTOR. 
SCENERY of the RHINE. Illustrated. 

L 
THE ALBERT GALLERY, EDLS. 
OBITUARY :—G. BRION. 

MINOR TOPICS of the MONTH. 
ART-PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON : VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, IVY LANE. 
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Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THe FEBRUARY NcMBER CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING PAPERS: 


ON the ORIGIN of REASON. By Professor Max Mitten. 


THE STABILITY of our INDIAN EMPIRE. By Srxey 
JAMES OWEN, Reader in Indian Law and History, Oxford. 


FOREST and FIELD MYTHS. By W. R. S. Ratsroy. 


FRANCE BEFORE the OUTBREAK of the REVOLUTION. 
1.—State of the Provinces, By M. TAINE. 


THE NEW STAR which FADED into STAR-MIST. By 


RicHakD A. Procror, B.A. 


WHAT is in STORE for EUROPE. By Lovis Kossvrua, 


ex-Governor of Hungary. 


THE THREE CONFLICTING THEORIES of CHURCH 
and STATE. By the Rev. Canon Currets. 


MADONNA DONYA. By Esty Preirrer. 


ON ENGLAND'S ABANDONMENT of the PROTECTORATE 
of TURKEY. By GoLtpwiy 


CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in RUSSIA. By 
T.S., St. Petersburg. 

*,* This paper contains detailed information on the peculiarities of the 
Russian national character—on the effect upon the public mind of the first 
defeats and the subsequent victories—on the various political parties into 
which the people are divided, and their organs in the press—on the character 
of the government and administration of the country—on the probable effect 
npon the civilization of Russia of a coalition against her of the European 
Powers, &c., &c. 


CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in FRANCE. By | Mess. 


M. GABRIEL Monop. 


*,* The subjects treated this month are: The political feeling since the 
Marshal's submission—the difficulties of the Republican Ministry, arisingfrom | 


the party spites of the press and the action of the Right and the Extreme 
Left—the death and character of M. Ra-pail and of M. Courbet—Realism in 
literature and art—the ‘* Catholic ” party—the rights of women—theatrical 
novelties, &c., &c. 


CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS and COMMENTS: On 


Patriotism—on Toilet Artifices—on Government Officials and Literature. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. A Series of Criticisms 
on New Books. 
By Principal SHAIRP. 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 
MATTHEW BROWNE, 
Rev. JOHN HUNT. 
Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE, 
Principal FAIRBAIRN. 
Professor MAYOR, 
and others. 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 34 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For FEBRUARY (1878) 


CONTAINS: 

TIIE PEACE TO COME. By the Right Hon. W. E. Giapstoye, M.P. . 
THE VALUE OF INDIA TO ENGLAND. By Col. Grorce Cuesyey. 
A ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW OF RITUALISM. By the Abbé Marriy. 
SPONTANEOUS GENERATION: a Reply. By Dr. H. CHARLTON BASTIAN. 
THE pote AND WARNINGS OF THE INFLEXIBLE. By Sir S. Rontxsox. 
MRs. SIDDONS AS LADY MACBETH (FROM CON’ ne NOTES BY 

GEORGE SoserH BELL). By Professor FLEEMING JEN 
HOW THE TURKS RULE ARMENIA. By Dr. H. rmdbemeng Pal (of Kars). 
BENEDICT DE SPINOZA. By FREDERICK POLLock. 
SUR ARMY AND THE PEOPLE. Concluded. By Jonny Hotms, M.P. 


THE PROPOSED Jal TERFERENCE WITH DOMESTIC HANDICRAFT. By 
FREDERIC SEEBO 


RECENT LITERA TURE. By Professor HENny Morey. 
HOLLAND. By Mons. De BEAUFORT (Member of the Dutch States- 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, price Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXX. (for FEBRUARY). 
1. THE PROPOSED RELIGION. By Gotpwis Sita. 


2. SEBASTIAN. By Karuanine Cooper. Chapters 1—4. 


3. A MONTH WITH THE TURKISH ARMY IN THE BALKANS. By 
G. J. PLaYrair. 


4. DR. WILLIAM STOKES OF DUBLIN: a Personal Sketch. By the Rev. 
J.P. MAnAFFY. 


5. THE REFORM PERIOD IN RUSSIA. No. II. By H. SvurHERLAND 
EDWARDS. 

6. BEFORE THE SNOW. By A. Lane. 

7. ON NAVAL EDUCATION. By A Nava Nonopy. 


8 MILITARY STAFF SYSTEMS ABROAD AND IN ENGLAND. By A 
Starr OFFICER. 


9. IN PALL MALL. 
10. CONSTANTINOPLE. By James Bryce. 


< MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


BLACKWOOD’S 
FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
This day is published, 2s. 6d. 


Vou. III.—PASCAL. 

3y Principal TULLOCH. 

The previous Volumes contain : 
I.—DANTE ......+. By the Eprror. 

TI=sVOLTAIRE . By General E. B. Hamuey. 
Volumes in the press: 

By Henny Reeve. (On March 1.) 
GOETHE By A, Haywanp, Q.C. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW WORK ON BRAZIL. 


2 vols. post Svo. with Map and Illustrations, 24s. 


PIONEERING in SOUTH BRAZIL: Three Years 
of Forest and Prairie Life in the Province of Parana, By Tuomas P. Bice 
Wrruer, Assoc. Inst. C.E., F.R.G.S, 


JOIN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
ALEXANDEE DUMAS. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS beg to announce that they 
are about to issue an entirely NEW EDITION of 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS’ NOVELS, 


In Monthly Volumes, printed from new type, with full-page 
Niustrations, each 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 10d. 


The First Volume, 
THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO, 


Complete in 1 vol. is now ready. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 


Post Svo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND 
GEOGRAPHY OF IRELAND. 


By EDWARD HULL, M.A., F.R.S. 
Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland; Author of “ The Coal Fields 
of Great Britain.” 
CONTENTS: 


Part I. Geological Formation of Ireland. Part II. Physical Geography of Ireland. 
Part III. The Glaciation of Ireland. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


MARCUS WARD & CO’S LIST. 


IMPORTANT FINE ART WORK. Just published, witk 
51 Drawings on Wood, and 6 Exquisite Etchings by LEopoLn FLAMENG. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS and the DISCOVERY of the 
the French of M. Le Marquis de BeLtoy. Royal 
4to. cloth gilt extra, 42s. 


N.B.—As there is only a limi‘e? number of the above Book printed, collectors 
of rare Llustrated Works should order at once, 


ART EMBROIDERY: Treatise on the Revived Practice af 
Decorative Needlework. By M. 8S. Lockwoop and E. Gratstrr. Royal 
4to. with 19 Plates in Colours, from designs by Thomas Crane, cloth, 21s. 


EXAMPLES for FRET-CUTTING and WOOD-CARVING, 
containing 24 large Plates of Original Designs in Monotint. Larg2 imp. 
4to. handsome illuminated cover, 7s. td. 


BARDS and BLOSSOMS; or, the Poetry, History, and Associa- 
tions of Flowers. By F.E. Httme, F.L.S.,°F.S.A. With 8 Floral Plates 
illuminated in Gold aud Colours. Small 4to. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application, 


MARCUS WARD & CO., LONDON AND BELFAST. 


Just published, Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 


induced by it. By M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of 
men London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth Thousand, Is. 6d.; post free, 1s. 8d. 


REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 
By “ Drrecror,” reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
“** Detector" has done his work well. We advise the public to purchase these ‘ Reve- 
leptene., and see how the disgusting tribe of slam doctors are pilloried and their a 


Opinion. 
London: BAILLIfRE & Co., King William Street, Strand. 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S 
SERIES OF SMALLER HISTORIES, 


For Schools and Young Persons. 


These Smaller Histories, edited by Dr. Wa. SmrrH, have been undertaken at the 
request of several teachers, who require for their pupils more elementary books than 
the ‘‘Student’s Manuals.” The most recent authorities have been consulted, and it 
is confidently believed that the Works will be found to present careful and trust- 
worthy accounts. 


A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY of 


the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. 16mo. pp. 370, with 40 Woodcuts, 
Price 3s. 6d. 


“ This book is intended to be used with, and not in the place of, the Bible. The object of the 
author has been to supply a condensed manual of Scripture history for junior classes. A com- 
prehensive, but at the same time concise, work of this description has long been a desidleratum, 
and we have much pleasure in ing our that Dr. Smith has hit the mark 
exactly."—London Mirror. 


A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY of the 


EAST, from the Earliest Times to the Conquest of Al der the Great. 
16mo. pp. 310, with 70 Woodcuts, 33. 6d. 


“ This book is designed to aid the study of the Scriptures, by placing in their true historical 

those i to Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Phenicia, and the Medo-Persian 
Empire, which form the background of the history of Israel from Abraham to Nehemiah, 
The present work is an indispensable adjunct of the * Smaller Scripture History’ ; and the two 
have been written expressly to be used together.”—Prefuce. 


A SMALLER MANUAL of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. 16mo. pp. 240, with 36 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


“ This is an elementary work on Ancient Geography. The more important towns alone are 
mentioned ; the historical notices are curtailed ; modern names are introduced only in special 
<ases, and a very ample Index is supplied.""—Preface. 


IV 
A SCHOOL MANUAL of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, PHYSICAL and POLITICAL. Post 8vo. pp. 400, 5s. 
This Work has been drawn up for the Middle Forms in Public Schools, | 
Ladies’ Seminaries, Training Colleges, Assistant and Pupil Teachers, ee 
Class and Commercial Schools. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of GREECE, from 


the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 1lémo. pp. 268, with a Wood- | 
cuts, 3s. 6d. 


VI 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ROME, from 


the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. 16mo. pp. 324, with 
70 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 


With Translations from the Ancient Poets, and Questions on the Work. 
16mo. pp. 300, with 90 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


from the Earliest Times to the Year 1368. 1émo. pp. 400, with 68 Wood- 
cuts, 3s, 64. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE ; giving a Sketch of the Lives of our Chief Writers. 16mo. 
pp. 276, 3s. 6d. 


SMALLER SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE, selected from the Chief Authors, and arranged Chrono- 
logically. With Explanatory Notes. 1lémo. pp. 368, 3s. 6d, 


| AMONG the SPANISH PEOPLE. 2 vols. 


| tunity of doing. He gives us a faithful narrative of his experiences and a true 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


In the FEBRUARY Number of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


(Ready on January 29) 
Will be commenced a NEW SERIAL STORY 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
ENTITLED 


JET: HER FACE OR HER FORTUNE. 


In this Magazine is also appearing a NEW SERIAL STORY, 
ENTITLED 


THE FIRST VIOLIN, 


Thus any one who should desire to commence the Magazine with 
the JANUARY NUMBER would thereby secure the 
reading of both these NEW SERIALS. 


DR. DORAN’S 
LONDON in the JACOBITE TIMES. 
2 vols. 8vo. 303. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


We advise those who cannot afford time to read the whole of the eight hundred 
pages comprised in these curious volumes not to read a line. If they once dip iuto 
the book they are lost ; it is so extraordinarily interesting that they will be quite 
unable to lay it down till the last page is reached. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S 


of PIUS the NINTH. 


VANITY FAIR, 
Eminently a book to read, and an eminently readable book. 


2 vols. 


LIFE 


price 263. 


MR. HUGH ROSE’S 


price 24s. 
THE WORLD. 


Mr. Rose has studied the Spanish masses as few Englishmen have had the oppor- 


reflection of his impressions. Very agreeable indeed the result is. 


FIFTH THOUSAND OF 


FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. by 
OxeE wHo Expvurep It. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
VANITY FAIR. 
A remarkable book, and one which bears on every page the impress of truth. 
JOHN BULL. 


The title of this book is no theatrical or romantic one, but is what it professes to 
be, a graphic account of the daily life of a convict written by one who has clearly 
endured its hardships. 


NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


LADY GRIZEL. By the Hon. Lewis Wivc- 
FIELD. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 
WORLD. 
Mr. Wingfield is to be congratulated on the abundant evidence which he has here 
given of rare combination of gifts. The novel will make, as it deserves to make, 
its mark, will be read, and will be remembered. 


PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. By the Author of 


“ Lady Flavia,” “ Lord Lynn’s Wife.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


IN LOVE and WAR. By Cuartes 


Author of “ In Honour Bound,” &c. 38 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
183 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Largo post Svo. with 16 Maps and Diagrams, and 68 Illustrations, 
cloth gilt, 21s. 


COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY 


AND 


TRAVEL IN AFRICA, 
For General Reading. 
Based on Hellwald’s ** Die Erde und ihre Vélker.” 


Edited and Extended by KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 
With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. KEANE, B.A. 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY 


EUROPE—ASIA—NORTH AMERICA—CENTRAL 
AMERICA, WEST INDIES, and SOUTH 
AMERICA—AUSTRALASIA. 


“While it will be found of real value as a reference book for the teacher and the 

student of geography, it is as interesting as a well-written narrative of — 
‘imes. 

** We have no hesitation in recommending this book asthe best of its kind that 
has appeared upon Africa in this or any other country.”— Field. 

“ As a work of reference for students of Africa we know none better than this 
volume, the maps being especially valuable on account of oe correctness and 
clearness.” — Globe, 


Demy Svo. with Map and 24 Wood Engravings, cloth, 21s. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND MILES 


ON 


THE AMAZON 
AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 


By C. BARRINGTON BROWN, Assoc. R.S.M. 
Author of “ Canoe and Camp Life in British Guiana” ; 


AND 


WILLIAM LIDSTONE, C.E. 


“* The narrative of their adventures is brightly and picturesquely written. It 
contains much curious information about the world’s mightiest river with which the 
reading public have not yet been made acquainted by any other English authors.” 

Daily Telegraph, 

“They have combined into a most fascinating book of travel the notes they made 
on scenes, people, and circumstances, during two years of voyaging up and down 
the great arms of the Mediterranean of South America.”—<Academy. 

* Contains much valuable information.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Second Edition, fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s, 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON: 


TOURIST’S GUIDE TO THE COUNTRY WITHIN A 
CIRCLE OF TWELVE MILES ROUND 
ABOUT LONDON. 


Comprising a List of the Parishes, Towns, Villages, Hamlets, Parks, 
Seats, Churches, Livings, Monuments, and 
Eminent Inhabitants. 


WITH HISTORICAL, ARCHEOLOGICAL, ARCHITECTURAL, AND 
PICTURESQUE NOTES, SUITABLE FOR THE TOURIST, 
ANTIQUARIAN, AND ARTIST. 


Compiled from the best Ancient and Modern Authorities, and from actual observa- 
tion, To which is added, a Series of Specimens of Walking Excursions, 
limited to Six Miles, and Visits to Hatfield, Knole, St. Albans, 
and Windsor, with a copious Index. 


By A Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 


“ Too much can scarcely be said in praise of the accuracy and completeness of 
this little guide, with its index and map...... So useful a rade-mecum should not 
be overlooked even by the well-informed Londoner, while to the stranger it will 
prove a mine of information.”—Queen. 

~*Round about London’ is specially intended for the excursionist who wishes to 
turn t» good account his Saturday half-holiday. This is not the first book of the 
kind that has been published with this object, but it is the most concise and the 
most exact. The author has compressed a large amount of useful information 
within a very narrow compass.”’"—Pall Mail Gazette. 

“There is no end to the many associations of the places which are recalled to 
memory by turning over the pages of this little book, or by ransacking the reminis- 
cences of some of one’s own near rambles. To those who have traversed the ground 
this beok will be a pleasant reminder, and with its help they can visit its scenes 
agaia without leaving their easy-chairs; to those who have yet to visit the many 
places, so close at hand, which are endeared to us by the lives or consecrated to us by 
che deaths or graves of our great men, this will be a useful and pleasant guide.” 

Zimes. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


15 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


HISTORY of ENGLISH HUMOUR. By 


the Rev. A. G. L’EstraNGE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


“ This work contains a large and varied amount of information. It is ba eto give 
any idea of the wealth of anecdote and epigram scattered up and down its pages. ull, 


A YOUNG SQUIRE of the SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY. From the Papers of CHRISTOPHER JEAFFRESON, of Dullingham 
House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by JouN Conpy JEAFFRESON, 2 vols, 21s. 


A MAN of OTHER DAYS: Recollections of 


the Marquis de Beauregard. Edited, from the French, by CHARLOTTE M. 
YonGe, Author of * The Heir of Redclyffe,” &e. 2 vols. 21s. 


LODGE’S’ PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1878. Under the especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY. Corrected by 
the Nobility. Forty-seveuth Edition, 1 vol. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 
“This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently deccased 
members of the peerage of the three kingdoms as it stands at this day.” —Zines. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
RUBY GREY. By W. Hepworrn Drxon. 


3 vols. 


TWICE LOVED. By Atice Kixe, Author 


of “ Queen of Herself,” &c, 3 vols. 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. By Ayye 
BEALE, Author of ** Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ One of the most interesting novels of the day. The incidents are truly dramatic. The 
characters are original and lite-like.”"—Court Journal. 


UNDER THE WILL. By Mary Ceciz Hay, 


Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 3 vols, 
“ These volumes are decidedly attractive.”"—Post. 


DORIS BARUGH. By Mrs. Macquom, 


Author of “ Patty,” *“‘ Diane,” &e. 3 vols. 
“ An interesting story, comprising many scenes of true dramatic power.”—Daily News. 


THE VILLAGE COMEDY. By Mortimer 


and Frances Couns. 3 vols. 
“ Full of vivacity and incident. The authors write pleasantly and freshly.”—Pail Mall Gaz- 


MADGE. By Lady Durrus-Hanrpy. 


3 vols. 


[Just ready. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ready early next week, demy Svo. 7s. 6d. 


CRITICISMS and ELUCIDATIONS of 
CATULLUS. By H. A. J. Munno, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Editor of “ Lucretius.” 

Cambridge: De1icuron, Bett, & Co. 


Super royal 16mo, 5s. 

THE NATIVE LITERATURE of BOHEMIA 
in the FOURTEENTH CENTURY: Four Lectures delivered before the 
University of Oxford, on the Ilchester Foundation. By A. H. WRATISLAW, 


M.A., Head-Master of the Grammar School, Bury St. Edmunds, and formerly 
Feilow and ‘Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge. 


Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL GLOSSARY of 


nearly 2,500 ENGLISH WORDS in Common Use DERIVED from the 
GREEK. By Epwarp Jacob Boyce, M.A., Rector of Houghton, Hants. 


Revised Edition, —_ a entintonny Essay by the 
Rev. W. W. SKEAT, M.A. 


POETICAL WORKS of GEOFFREY 


CHAUCER; with Poems formerly printed with his or attributed to him. 
Edited, with Memoir, by Ropent BELL, and a Portrait. 


4 vols. 3s. 6d. 


v9 
HARRIET MARTINEAU’S HISTORY of 
the THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, 1816-1846. 

This book, originally published in an inconvenient size, and as part of a 
complete “ History of England,” has been ont of print for some years. 1: 
contains a vast store of information, only attainable elsewhere with muc!> 
labour, on all the great social and political questions of the important and 
interesting period of which it treats—a period separated by so short ap 
interval from our own time, that to every educated person who takes an 
intelligent interest in the questions of the present day, a thorough knowledge 
of its history is indispensable. 


‘cp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTOR Y of MUSIC, from the 


Commencement of the Christian Era to the Present Time. For the Use of 
Students. By H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Warden of Trinity College, London, 
and Lecturer on Musical History in the same College. 


Cambridge: DetcuTon, Bett, & Co. 


NEW VOLUME OF BELL'S READING BOOKS. 


GRIMM’sS TALES. Selected and Translated 


especially for use in Schools. Post Svo. strongly bound, 1s. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
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NOW READY. 


THE ARMENIAN CAMPAIGN: Diary of 


the Campaign of 1877 in Armenia and Koordistan. By CHARLES WILLIAMS, 
one of the Special Correspondents attached to the Staff of Ghazi Mouktar 
With 2 Special Maps. Large post 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

“ Tlis book has the interest and value which attach to the narrative of a campaign written by 
an able and indefatigable observer who identifies himself with the army which he accompanies 
Much the fullest and most consecutive. as well as the most animated, account yet published ¢ of 
Mouktar' ‘sarmy is to be found in his pages. He conscientivusly gives the evidence on which 
he rests."—Saturday Keview. 


THE PEDIGREE ofthe ENGLISH PEOPLE: 


an Argument, Historical and Scientific, on the Formation and Growth of the 
Nation, tracing Race Admixture in Britain from the Earliest Times, with 
especial reference to the incorporation of the Celtic Aborigines. By TuoMas 
NICHOLAS, Pb.D., F.G.5. Fifth Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 16s, 


ACCIDENTS in MINES; their Causes and 


Prevention. By ALAN BaGor, Mining Engineer. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY: Thrift in Every-Day 


Life. Taught in Dialogues suitable for Children of all Ages. By GrorceE C. T. 
BARTLEY, Manager of the National Penny Bank, Author of “ The Schools 
for the People,” ** One Square Mile in the East of London,” ‘* The Handy 
Book for Guardians of the Poor,” &c. Small crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 


ALL SAINTS’ DAY; and other Sermons. 


By. the late Rev. CHarLes Kinastry, Edited by the Rev. W. Harrison. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The greater number of these Sermons were never prepared by their Author 
for the press. They were written ont very roughly—sometimes at an hour's 
notice, as occasion demanded—and were only intended for delivery from the 
pulpit. The original MSS. have been adhered to as closely as possible. 


SERMONS on DISPUTED POINTS and 


SPECIAL OCCASIONS. By Grornce Dawson, M.A. Edited by his Wire. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“We commend it to the notice of the multitudes, both within our Churches and without, 
who, bewildered and distressed by the modern conflict of opinion on matters of belief, will turn 
with relief tothe method of religion set furth im this book—the simple yet oe method of 
Christ Himself, the service of man for the sake of God.” —Christian World. 


SALVATOR MUNDI; or, Is Christ the 


— of all Men? By the Rev, SAMUEL Cox. Second Edition, crown Svo. 
cloth, 5s. 

“ Readers of this volume will admire the candour and scholarly thoroughness with which he 
(Mr. Cox) has done his work. ‘The same loyaity to Scripture, exegetical text, and = of 
lucid exposition that mark his contributions towards the exposition of the W ord of God 
abundantly manifest here.” —Haylish Independent. 


THE STORY of RELIGION in ENGLAND 


a Book for Young Folk. By Brooke Henrrorp. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s 
“ A thoroughly useful book for the young...... Fairly and impartially written.”—John Bull. 


THE FOLKESTONE RITUAL CASE: 


the Arguments, Proceedings, Judgment, and Report. Revised by the several 
Counsel engaged. Svo, cloth, 25s. 

This Volume presents the whole case in a complete form, which will render 
it the more useful to those who now take an interest in the subject itself, or 
to any who may have occasion hereafter to consider the recent judgment of 
the existing Court of Final Appeal in Causes Ecclesiastical. 


GERARD’S MONUMENT: and other Poems. 


By ag PFEIFFER. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 

“*Gerard’s Monument’ is a metrical romance full of fancy and feeling. We cannot read a 
gage without perceiving that its accomplished authoress is never at a loss for graceful and 
fancies,” —7imes. 

* Gerard's Monument’ each of the figures is distinct and picturesque ; both scenery and 
uuu are touched with genuine skill ; the verse is melodious and flowing.” "—Spectator. 


BLESSING and BLESSED: a Sketch of Girl 


Life. By Mrs. G. S. REANEy, Author of “ Waking and Working,” ‘* Sunbeam 
Willie,” &c. Crown S8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SUNSHINE JENNY, and other Stories. By 


Mrs. G. S. REANEY, Anthor of “ Blessing and Blessed,” “ Waking and 
Working,” &c. Royal lémo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


PRINCES and PRINCESSES. By H. E. and 


E. E. MALpen. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A NOBLE QUEEN: a Romance of Indian 


History. By the late Colonel MEapDows TaytLor, Author of ‘* Tara,” ** Con- 


fessions of a Thug,”’ Kc. 3 vols. crown Svo. cloth. (At all Libraries. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


Will be published very with Table of Contents 


THE 


EVOLUTION OF MORALITY; 


Being a History of the Development of Moral Culture. 


By C. STANILAND WAKE, 
Author of “ Chapters on Man,” &c, 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & €0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, 2 vols. demy Svo. with Maps and 
many Illustrations, cloth extra, 31s. 6d. 


THE LAND OF BOLIVAR; 


Or, War, Peace, and Adventure in Venezuela. 
By JAMES MUDIE SPENCE. 


VICTOR HUGO’S HISTORY of a CRIME 


is now at all the Libraries. 2 vols. 


THE TELEPHONE; and How to Make It. 


With 17 Illustrations, 1s, [Now ready. 


A THIRD EDITION IS READY OF 


THE KHEDIVE’S EGYPT; or, the Old 


House of Bondage under New Masters. By EDWIN DE LEos, Ex-Agent and 
Consul-General in Egypt. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. 


“ There is not a dull page in it. and yet it i is as instructive as it is amusing. It really depicts 
the Khedive’s Egypt and shows Egypt as it is.”—Exvaminer. 


A FOURTH EDITION IS READY OF 


NEW IRELAND: Political Sketches and 


Personal Reminiscences. By ALEX. M. SULLIVAN, M.P. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 
cloth extra, 30s. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE; or, the State Theo- 
retically and Practically Considered. D. Wootsey, LL.D., 
Author of “ An Introduction to the Study of Iuternational Law,” &c. 2vols. 
royal 8vo, cloth extra, [Ready, 


NOW READY, THE SECOND, REVISED AND ENLARGED 
EDITION OF 


TISSANDIER’S HISTORY and HANDBOOK 


of PHOTOGRAPHY. 350 pp. with 70 fine Woodcuts, and several Photo- 
graphs, cloth extra, is, 
*,* This Edition contains an Appendix by the late Henry Fox TAa.nor. 


* Amateurs cannot fail to understand the simple way in which each successive step is 


THE IRISHMAN in CANADA. By 


Nicnonas FLoop Davin. (Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of 
Dufferin.) 1 vol. demy 8vo. nearly 700 pp. cloth extra, 163s. [Vow ready. 


MONT BLANC: a Treatise on its Geodesical 


and Geological Constitution—its Transformations, and the Old and Modern 
State of its Glaciers. By EUGENE VioLtxT-Le-Duc. Translated by B. Buck- 
NALL. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 120 Illustrations by the Author, l4s, [Ready. 


THE FLOODING of the SAHARA: an 


Account of the Great Project for Opening Direct Communication with 
83,000,000 People. With a Description of North-West Afriea and Soudan. 
By DoNALD MACKENZIE, 8vo. with Lllustrations, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


(Ready. 
AMONG the TURKS for THIRTY-FIVE 
YEARS. By Dr. Hamurn. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. [Ready. 


IN THE LEVANT. By Cuartes Duptry 


Warner, Author of “ My Summer in y Garden.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO’S NEW NOVELS. 


A SECOND EDITION IS PREPARING OF 


FIVE-CHIMNEY FARM. By Mary A. M. 


Horrvs. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


THE WRECK of the GROSVENOR: a Story 


of the Peauty and the Peril of the Sea. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


* Extreordineriiy interesting........ We do not hesitate to 
The is enthralling.”—Scoteman. 


PROUD MAISIE. By Berraa Tuomas. 


Price 31s. 6d. 
“ A readable, clever novel, which keeps the reader's attention fixed to its close.” -—A thence win. 


IN A MINOR KEY: a Novel. 


post 8vo. lis, 
* An exceedingly sweet but sad story. The heroine Possesses infinite grace and beauty....... 
We can, without hesitation, recommend it to novel-readers."”—Court Journal, 
“A pertectly ch arming story.” —Mayfair. 


the book a fascinati 


2 vols. small 


SIR GILBERT LEIGH. By W. L. Ress, 


2 vols. 21s. 
Great power and vigour are exhibited all through the work.” — Nonconformist. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Price One Shilling. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. Entirely devoted to Light and Entertaining Literature, eminently 
suited for Family Reading. 
The wearied man of business and the tired student can take up “ Tinsleys’” and find genuine recreation. 


THE DUKE DE POMAR’S NEW NOVEL. 


a SECRET MARRIAGE and its CONSEQUENCES. By the Duke pr Pomar, Author of 


“ Fashion and Passion,” &c., in the FEBRUARY NUMBER of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. Price 1s. 


PERAK and the MALAYS (“Sarong and Kris”), By Major Frep. McNatr (late Royal 


Artillery), Oelonial Engineer and Surveyor-General, Straits Settlements, late Officiating H.M. Chief Commissioner, Perak, Fellow of the Linnwam Society, Associate 
Institute Civil Engineers, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations and Maps, 21s, [Vow ready. 


Lady Wortley Montagu, The Duchess of Marlborough, Lady Morgan, Miss Berry, Madame d’Arblay, Mrs. Inchbald, Charlotte Bronté, &c. 


WOMEN of FASHION and Representative Women in Letters and Society: a Series of 


Biographical and Critical Essays. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, Author of “The Arctic World,” “The Mediterranean Illustrated,” “ The Bird World,” &c, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 243. [Now ready. 


Attic Salt, Roman Satire, Comycke Classicks, Fragmentary Classical Fun, Pseudo-Classical Fun, Troubadour Fun, &c. 


FUN, ANCIENT and MODERN. Bythe Rev. C. M. Davies, D.D., Author of ‘“ Orthodox,” 
“ Unorthodox,” and “ Mystic” London. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Yow ready. 


By Cusuirre Maus, Cayain Bengal Cavalry, TL LUSTRIOUS IRISHWOMEN; being 


“He deserves equal credit with Captain Burnaby for p'uck and resolution; indeed he | Memoirs of some of the most Noted Irishwomen from the Earliest Ages to the Present 

deliberately faced a more terrible risk than any that was run by the other traveller.” | Century. By E. OWENS BLACKBURNE, Author of “A Woman Scorned,” “The Way 
Blackwood. Women Love,” &c. 2 vols. Svo. 25s. 
“ The book is exceedingly pleasant reading."— Daily Telegraph. 
“* We accept with satistuction his sketches of Turkish life, from which much information may “Such a list of names! such memories evoked! The history of these, related in the kindly 
drawn.”— Pictorial World. unaffected manner that marks these volusnes, should alone make the success of any book. 

“ This is an honest straightforward story of a journey made by Captain Marsh from Constan- Atheneum. 
tinople to Dadar........ ‘They also give us a favourable impression of Captain Marst's persever- “ This is amost interesting bock."— Morning Post. uy a 
ance and power of observation ; the jatter gan being especially manifested in his tival * A rich and varied gallery of portraits of highly-gifted ladies of Celtic blood. he 
chapter, in which he treats of the Russian advance in the direction of Afghanistan and the na - ‘ Daily News. 
frontier policy that England ought to pursue." — World. “ An entertaining and valuable book.”— Vanity Fair. 


THE NEW SIX?PENNY HUMOROUS MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
EACH NUMBER COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
Nos. I. II. and III. can still be had. 


MIRTH. Edited by Henry J. Byroy, Author of “ Our Boys,” &e. 


No. 1V. for FEBRUARY Conrarxs: 

My Incentive, by H. J. Byron—In Praise of Puns, by William Archer—Our Christmas Sunper, by Clement Scott—Tattle, by Godfrey Turner— 
The Reformed Toat, by J. Ashby Sterry—Rural Simplicity, by H. J. Byron—Private O'’Flanagan’s Button, by Evelyn Jerrold—Move On, by 
P. A. Prince—The O’Tompkins, by Joseph Mackay—Patience in the Pit, by J. W. Houghton—The Marriage of Anna Wanovna, by H. Sutherland 
Edwards—Our Vivanditres, by Joseph Bennett, &c. 

The WORLD says: “ We welcome with extra warmth the new periodical, ‘ Mirth,’ conducted by so genuine a humorist as Mr. H. J. Byron.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: “ Fun, hearty and spontaneons, rattles over every page....sees Light-armed with points, antitheses, and puns, they are led on by 
dashing and experienced captain to the victorious assault of dull profundity.” 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


CHILDREN of NATURE: a Story of Modern London. By the Earl of Desart, Author of 


“ Only a Woman's Love,” &c. 2 vols. 
“A novel which. having once read, one would be delighted to read over again at an early opportunity.”—Morning Post. 
“ Cleverly conceived.”—Daily Telegraph. Interests one in spite of oneself.”"—Pull Mail Gazetie. 


A LITTLE STEPSON. By Frorence Marryat, Author of “Love's Conflict,” &e. 2 vols. 
A MATCH in the DARK. By Grorce Ross, M.A. (Arthur Sketchley), Author of “The 


Brown Papers,” “‘ Mrs. Brown at the Play,” &c. 2 vols. 


TWO LOVES. By Mrs. C. Marrty, Author of “Petite’s Romance,” “Ethel Mildmay’s 


Follies,” &c. 3 vols, 


“IF.” By the Author of ‘Casque and Cowl,” “The Lily and the Rose,” “Homeless and 


Friendless,” &c. 3 vols, 


THOMAS BROWN’S WILL. By Anorrnvs Pont. 3 vols. 
STRAFFORD: a Romance. By H. Barron Baxer, Author of ‘French Society from the 


Fronde to the Great Revolution,” &c. 3 vols. 


‘THE HAZELHURST MYSTERY. By Jessre Satz Luoyp. 2 vols. 


“ An exciting story of love and passion.” —Court Journal. 


AN INNOCENT SINNER: a Psychological Romance. By Manet Cottins. 8 vols. 


“‘ The book is one that ought to be both read and studied.”— Whitehall Review. 
a Miss Collins, who writes with correctness and vigour, has chosen in ‘An Innocent Sinner’ to rely for interest on an entirely new combination of circum. 
stances.” — Atheneum, 


TWO KNAVES and a QUEEN. By Franx Barrett, Author of “ Maggie,” “Fan- 


toccini,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A distinctly clever novel.”"— World. “ Lovers of plot, situation, and smartness will not be disappointed in it.”—Quecn. 


IDA MILTON; or, To Be or Not To Be. By Grauam Srernenson. 3 vols. 


“Ida Milton is just such a woman as might have been formed by an assidiious study of Byron’s favourite heroines. The author, besides possessing the faculty of 
writing graceful English, is amply gifted with imagination.”—Times, 


LONDON: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS, 


AND LATIN. 


GREEK 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. |! MANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPUOSI- 


Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Public Schools | 


included in Her Majesty’s Commission, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARLIA, STEPS to LATIN ; 


Companion-Books to the Public School Latin Primer, for 
By B. H. KENngpy, D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 
Parr. Accidence and Simple Construction, price 23. 6d, Panr Il. Syntaz, 
price 3s. 6d. 

The KEY to Pants I. and II, price 5s. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part Ill. Manual 


of the Rules of Construction in the Latin Compound Sentence; being a 
SUPPLEMENT to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. 
Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 12mo. price ls. 


CURRICULUM STILI LATINI, or Higher 


Exercises in Latin Prose Composition; exemplifying principally the Latin 
Compound Sentence, and als» Latin Syntax generally, for viva voce as well as 
written use. By B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of 
Cambriige. 12mo. 4s. 6d.—KEY, New Edition, price 7s, 6d. 


PALASTRA LATINA, or Second Latin 


Reading Book; adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. 
KENNEDY, D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 12mo. ds. 


*,* The above four books form a Course of Latin Instruction, and are specially 
ads spted to facilitate and extend the use of the Publ.c School Latin Primer. 


The CHILD’S LATIN ACCIDENCE, ex- 


tracted from Canon KENNeEDyY's Child's Latin Primer; containing all that is 
necessary to lead Boys up to the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo. ls. 


An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the 


LATIN LANGUAGE, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. By B. H. 
Kennepy, D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 12mo. 3s. 6d 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, 


for the Use of Schools, Colleges, and private Students. By B. H. KENNEpy, 
D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The WORKS of VIRGIL, Latin Text, with 


English Commentary and Appendices, By B. H. Kexnepy, D.D. "Reg. Prof. 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Post 8vo. Maps, 10s. 6d, 


VIRGIL’S AENEID, translated into English 


VERSE. By JoHN ConiNGTon, M.A. late Corpus Professor of Latin, 0 Oxford. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 9s. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES ; consisting of 


English Sentences translated from Cesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be re-translated 
into the Original Latin. By W. W. BraDLey, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d.—KEY, 5s, 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; consisting of 


Roles and Exercises, and forming an Easy Seiouleation tothe Writing of Con- 
tinuous Latin Prose. By W. W. BraDLEy, M.A. 12mo, 5s.—KEY, 5s. 6d. 


BRADLEY’S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with 


Notes adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. By Joun T. Warm, D.D. 
Oxon. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS, viz. the First 


Seven Books, with English Notes, &c. by Joun T. Watre, D.D. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


BRADLEY'S SELECT FABLES of PHAEDRUS, with Notes 
and a New Vocabulary. By Joun T. Wuire, D.D. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


OVID'S METAMORPHOSES, BRADLEY'S SELECTIONS. 
With English Notes. Edited by T, Wuire, D.D. 12mo, 


CHARICLES ; or, Illustrations of the Private 


Life of the Ancient Greeks. Translated from the German of Professor 
BECKER by the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of 


Avgustns, "Translated from the German of Professor Brcken, by the Rev. 
F. METCALFE, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RICH’S DICTIONARY of ROMAN and GREEK ANTI- 
QUITIES, with about 2,000 Woodcuts from ancient Originals, illustrative of 
the Industrial Arts and Social Life of the Greeks and Romans, 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TION. By Henry MusGRave WILktns, M.A. of College, 
Oxford. Eleventh Edition, Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d.—KEY, 2s, 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, _ intended 


chiefly for the Middle Classes in Schools. By H. M. WILKINS, M.A. Ninth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d.—KEY, 5s, 


EASY LATIN PROSE EXERCISES on the 


Syntax of the “ Public School Latin Primer,” for the Junior Classes. By H. 
M. WILKINS, M.A. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY, 2s. 6d. 


RULES of LATIN SYNTAX on the plan of the Rev. Dr. 
Greek Grammar Rules, By H. M. Witkins, M.A, Third Edition. 
vo 


The LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE, for the use of the 


Junior Forms, By H. M. WILkiNs, M.A. 8vo. ls. 


PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELECTUS, with 


References throughout to the Public School Latin Primer. By H. M. 
WILEINS, M.A. New Edition. 12mo. 2s. 


LATIN ANTHOLOGY, or Progressive 


’ Latin Reading-Book for the Junior Middle ee in Schools. By H. M. 
Wikiss, M.A. Fourth Edition. 12mo.4s. 6d 


MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 


TION. By Henry MusGRrave WILKINS, M.A. Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d.—KEY, ds. 


-ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK 


PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. M. WILkiss, M.A. Tenth Edition. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d.— Key, 2s. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, 


based upon Bishop Wordsworth’s Accidence and Primer, By H. M. Wikuss, 
M.A. Tenth Edition. 12mo. 4s.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, 


containing the First Four Books of the Odyssey, &c. — with Englich 
Notes. By H. M. WILKINS, M.A. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 5 


GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up 


for the Use of Harrow School. Ry F. W. Farrar, D.D. F.R.S. Canon ef 
Westminster. Twelfth Edition. 8vo. ls. 6d. 


A BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS 


on GREEK ACCIDENCE; with some Reference to Comparative Philology. 
and Illustrations from Modern Languages. By F. W. Fannar, D.D. F.R.s, 
Canon of Westminster. 8th Edition. lzmo. 4s. 6d. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAM- 


MAR, intended as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By the 
‘Rev. Epwarp Sr. JouN Parry, M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford. New 
Edition, with Indexes, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled 


by Henry Gro. LIDDELL, D.D. Dean of Christ Church; and Ronert Scorr, 
D.D. Dean of Rochester. Sixth Edition, revised and augmented. Crown 


4to. 36s, 
A LEXICON, GREEK and ENGLISH, 


abridged from LIDDELL and Scott's “Greek-English Lexicon.” Sixteenth 
Edition, revised and 


The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE, Greek Text, 


illustrated with Essays and Notes, By Sir ALEXANDE: GRANT, Bart. M.A. 
a Principal of the Edinburgh University. Third Edition, 2 vols. $vo. 
price 32s. 


FOWLE’S EASY GREEK COURSE:— 


SHORT and EASY GREEK BOOK, 2:. 6d. 
FIRST GREEK READER, 5s. SECOND GREEK READER, is. 


FIRST ETON GREEK READER, for use at Eton, drawn up at the 
request of the Lower Master of Eton School. 1 2mo. Ls. 6d. 


FOWLE’S EASY LATIN COURSE:— 


SHORT and EASY LATIN BOOK. 1s. 6d. 


FIRST LATIN READER, 3s. 6d. SECOND LATIN READEKL, 
price 3s. 6d. 


Square 12mo. 7s. Gu. 


Messrs. LONGMANS § CO.’S CATALOGUE of SCHOOL BOOKS for 1878 may be had gratis or post-free on 
application to 39 Paternoster Row. Specimen copies of some of the more recently published School Books included in this 
Catalogue will be presented to Teachers, on the understanding that works so presented will be adopted if found suitable. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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STEVENS & HAYNES’ 


LAW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, in One thick vol. 8vo. cloth, 30s, 


THE SUPREME COURT of JUDICATURE ACTS, 1873, 1875, 


and 1877; the APPELLATE JURISDICTION ACT, 1876, and the RULES, ORDERS, and COSTS thereunder. 
with Practical Notes, References, and a Copious Analytical Index. 
By WILLIAM DOWNES GRIFFITH, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 


Michaelmas Sittings, 1877, and a Time Table. 


Edited, 
Second Edition, embodying all the Reported Cases to 


Law, and a Judge of County Courts; Author of “ Griffith's Bankruptey,” &c.; and RICHARD LOVELAND LOVELAND, 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Editor of “ Kelyng’s Crown Cases,” “ Shower's Parliamentary Cases,” and “ Hall's 


Essay on the Rights of the Crown in the Sea-shore,” &c. 


“ Mr. Griffith's * Judicature Acts and Orders.’ which satis%ed us so thoroughly when it first 
appeared, has now reached a second edition, brought out under the auspices of the author, now 
a learned judge of County Courts, and Mr. Loveland, whose edition of Hall's Essay on the 
Rights of the Crown in the Seashore we favourably noticed some time ago. There are several 
features of this work which must commend it to the practitioner. ‘The sections of the Acts, 
together with the Orders, are annotated with clearness and brevity—the etlect of the cases is 
given without overloading the book with facts, but where the facts are given tuey are stated 


shortly. Another good feature is the form of citation of cases, references being given to all 
the reports where the cases are to be found. A remarkable feature is the index, which in itself 
is most a guide to the practice. We believe the euitors when they tell us that every reported 
case on the Acts is to be found cited in this work. Our modern reform is real, and it is no 
small advantave that it is so ably explained by such authors and editors as Mr. Griffith and 
Mr. Loveland.” —Law Zunes. 


A TREATISE on the LAW of DAMAGES. 


By Joun D. Mayne, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and LUMLEY 
1TH, of the Inner Temple, Buarrister-at-Law. Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 


Price 25s. (Just published, 
“ Few modern text-books have a higher authority than ‘ Mayne on Damages.’” 
Solicitors’ Journal. 


THE LAW RELATING to CHARITIES, 


especially with reference to the VALIDITY and CONSTRUCTION of 
CHARITABLE BEQUESTS and CONVEYANCES. By Ferpinanp M. 
WHITEFORD, of Lincoln's Inn, Larrister-at-Law. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

(Just published. 


TITLES to MINES in the UNITED STATES, 


with the Statutes and References to the Decisions of the Courts relating 
thereto. By W. A. Harnis, B.A. Oxon,, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
and of the American Bar. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. (Just published. 


THE LAW RELATING to SHIPMASTERS 


and SEAMEN; their Appointment, Duties, Powers, Rights, Liabilities, and 
Remedies. By JosepH Kay, Esq., M.A., 9.C., of the Northern Circuit ; 
Solicitor-General of.the CountyPalatine of Durham ; One of the Judgesof the 
Court of Record for the Hundred of Salford. 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth lettered, 
price £3 10s. 


A MAGISTERIAL and POLICE GUIDE. 


By Henry C. GREENWOOD, Stipendiary Magistrate for the District of the 
Staffordshire Potteries; and Tempe C. MArTiN, of the Southwark Police 
Court. 1 thick vol. 8vo. strongly bound in cloth, 42s. 
ve have here our ideal law book. It may be said to omit nothing which it ought to 
onthe Magisterial’ snd Police Guide.’ by Mr. Henry Greenwood and Mr. Temp! 
bad lagisterial an uide,’ r. Henry Greenwood and Mr. Temple Martin, 
ought to be in the hands of all who, as magistrates or otherwise, have authority in matters of 
police.”Daily News. 


THE PRINCIPLES of the LAW of RATING 


of HEREDITAMENTS in the OCCUPATION of COMPANIES. By J. H. 
UR BRowNE, of the Middle Temple and Midiand Circuit, Barrister-at- 
Law, Registrar to the Railway Commissioners. 1 thick vol. 8vo. cloth, 25s. 
“ There is no doubt that such a work is needed, and we are sure that all those who are 
interested in or have to do with publi ti rill find it of ¢ ervice. si i 
therefore duc to Mr. Browne for his able treatise."—Law Mapucine, “MUSH credit is 


THE LAW of COPYRIGHT in WORKS of 


LITERATURE and ART: including that of the Drama, Music, Engraving, 

Sculpture, Painting, Photography, and Ornamental and Useful Designs; 

together with International and Foreign Copyright, with the Statutes relating 

‘ References to the English and American Decisions. By WALTER 

ARTHUR COPINGER, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol. 8vo. 
cloth, 18s. 

“ A book that is certainly the most complete treatise wu i 


A TREATISE upon the LAW of EXTRA- 


DITION, with the Conventions upon the Subject existing between England 
and Foreign Nations, and the Cases decided thereon. By EDwarp CLARKE, 

of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

“ Mr. Clarke's accurate and sensible book is the best authori i i 
can turn upon the subject of Extradition.” —Suturday yd 


HALL’S ESSAY on the RIGHTS of the 


CROWN and the PRIVILEGES of the SUBJECT in the SEA-SHORES of 
the REALM. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, with extensive 
Annotations, and References to the Later Authorities in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and the United States. By Ricnarp LOVELAND LOVELAND, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Svo. cloth, 25s. 


THE PROBATE, LEGACY, and SUCCES- 


= me 4 — Third Edition, incorporating the Cases to Michaelmas 
ttings. 1876. By ALFRED Hanson, Esq., Comptroller of and Suc- 
cession Duties. 1 vol. Svo. cloth, 25s. 
“It is the only complete book upon a subject of 
peculiarly to be the adviser at such a time. 


importance........Mr. Hanson is 
euce, a volume without a rival.” 
Law Times. 


THE LAW OF CORPORATIONS, 


A TREATISE on the DOCTRINE of ULTRA 


VIRES ; being an Investigation of the Principles which limit the Capacities, 

Powers, and Liabilities of Corporations, and more e«pecially of Joint-Stock 

Companies. By Skwarp Brice, M.A., LL.D., London. of the Inner Temple, 

Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. 1,000 pp. (1877) cloth, 

42s. (Vow ready. 

“We consider Mr. Brice’s exhaustive work a valuable addition to the literat ft - 

x a valuable on to the ure of the pro- 

“ Mr. Seward Brice has done a great service to the cause of Comparative Jurisprudence by 

his new recension of what was trom the first a unique text-book on the Law of Corporations. 

He has gone far is effecting a Digest of that Law in its relation to the Doctrine of Ultra 

Vires, and the second edition of his most careful and comprehensive work may be commended 

‘with equal confidence to the English, the American, a Colonial Practitioner, as well as 
the Scientific Jurist."—Law Magazine and Keview. 


'THE LAW of FIXTURES. Third Edition, 


including the LAW under the AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS ACT, 1875, 
incorporating the Principal American Decixions, and generally bringing the 
Law down to the Present Time. By ArciteaALD Brows, M.A, Edin. and 
Oxon.. and B.C.L. Oxon., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. vo. cloth, 
price 12s, 


A CONCISE TREATISE on the STATUTE 


LAW of the LIMITATIONS of ACTIONS. With an Appendix of Statutes, 
Copious References to English, Irish, and American Cases, and to the French 
Code, and a Copious Index. By Henry THomas Bannina, M.A., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol. 8vo. (1877) cloth, 16s. 
“Tn this work Mr. Banning has granpled with one of the most perplexing branches of our 
statute law........ The substance of the book is satisfactory ; and we may commend ii both to 
students and practitioners.” —Solicitos Journal, 


THE SUCCESSION LAWS of CHRISTIAN 
COUNTRIES, with Special Reference to the Law of Primogeniture as it 
exists in England. By Eyre Lioyp, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law, Author of “ Tbe Law of Compensation under the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Acts,” &c. S8vo. (1877) cloth, 7s. 
“We can confidently recommend Mr. Eyre Lloyd's new work as one of great practical 
utility, if. indeed. it be not unique in our language, as & book of reierence on Foreign Succes- 
sion Laws.”—Luw Magazine and Review. 


ON the COMPULSORY PURCHASE of the 


UNDERTAKINGS of COMPANIES by CORPORATIONS, and the Practice 
in Relation to the Passage of Bills for Compulsory Purchase through Parlia- 

e ment. By J. H. BaLrocr Browne, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “ The Law of Rating,” ‘“* The Law of Usages and Customs,” &c. 
&e. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


TITLE DEEDS; their Custody and Produc- 


tion, and of other Documentary Evidence at Law, in Equity, and Matters of 
Conveyancing, including Covenants for the Production of Deeds and Attested 
Copies; with an Appendix of Precedents, the Vendor and Purchaser Act, 
1874, &c. Ke. By Watrer ArTHUR CopIncER, of the Middle Temple, 
Darrister-at-Law, Author of ** The Law of Copyright” and ‘* Index to Pre- 
cedents in Conveyancing.” 1 vel. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

© § really good treatise on this snbject must be essential to the lawyer; and this is what we 


have here. Mr. Copinger lias supplied a much-felt waut.""—Law Jouraal. 


CASES and OPINIONS on CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LAW, and various points of English Jurisprudence. Collected and 
Digested from Official Documents and other Sources; with Notes. By 
Foxusyrs, M.A.,Q.C. 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth lettered, 30s. 
“ In every respect a valuabie contribution to Constitutional Law." —Law Magazine. 


THE LAW of COMPENSATION for LANDS, 


[Now ready. 

“In providing the legal profession with a book which contains the decisions of the Courts of 
Law and Equity upon the various statutes relating to the Law of Compensation, Mr. Eyre 
Lloyd has long since left all competitors in the distance, and his book may now be considerest 
the standard work upon the subject. The plan of Mr. Lloyd's book is generaily known, and 
its lucidity is appreciated ; the present quite fulfils all the promises of the preceding editions, 
and contains. in add.tion to other matter, a complete set of Forms under the Artisans and 
Labourers Act, 1575, and specimens of Bilis of Costs, which will be found a@ novel feature 
extremely useful to legal practitioners.” —Justice of the Peace. 


THE PARTITION ACTS, 1868 and 1876: a 


Manual of the Law of Partition and of Sale in Lieu of Partition; with the 
Decided Cases, and an Appendix containing Decrees and Orders. By W. 
Grecory WALKER, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, B.A., and late Scholar 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cloth, 63, 
“ This is a very painstaking and praiseworthy little treatise. Mr. Walker's manual, compact 
and inexpensive as it is, is equally exhaustive and valuable.”—Jrish Law Times. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS and RAILWAY 


COMPANIES; their Duties, Rights, and Liabilities. By Lovis Arrurre 
Gooprve, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. A bandy volume, cloth, 
price 5s. 
“ Mr. Goodeve’s little book is a concise epitome of the Acts, Bye-laws, and Cases relating to 
ssengzers and their personal luggage. It is clearly written. and the reader is able speedily 
euouga to find any point upon which he desires to infurm himselt.""—Law Journal, 


THE LAW RELATING to PUBLIC 


WORSHIP ; with special Reference to Matters of Ritual and Ornamentation, 
and the Means of Securing the Due Observance thereof, &c. &c. By SEWARD 
Brice. LL.D., of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 
price 28s. 
“We can confidently recommend the treatise to all those who are concerned in the subject.” 
Law Journal. 


THE LAW of USAGES and CUSTOMS: a 


Practical Law Tract. By J. H. BALFoctr Browsr, of the Middle Temp'e, 
Barrister-at-Law, Registrar to the Railway Commissioners, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6. 

“Mr. Browne has in this work chosen for exposition an interesting and difficult branch of 
the law. He has discharged his duty with great ability and industry........ We look unon this 
treatise as a valuable addition to works written on the science of law.’—Canada Law Journal, 
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BOOKS FOR STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITIES, 
INNS OF COURT, LAW SOCIETIES, &c. &c. 


A COMPENDIUM of ROMAN LAW founded THE PRINCIPLES of EQUITY. Intended 


on the INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; together with Examination 
Questions set in the University and Bar Examinations (with Solu- 
tions), and Definitions of Leading Terms in the Words of the Principal 
Authorities. By Gorpon CampBeELt, of the Inner Temple, M.A., late 
Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford; M.A. Trinity College, Cambitidge ; 
Author of “An Analysis of Austin’s Jurisprudence.” 1 vol. vo. 
cloth, 12s. [Just ready. 


AN EPITOME and ANALYSIS of 
SAVIGNY’S TREATISE on OBLIGATIONS in ROMAN LAW. 


By M.A. Edin. and Oxon. and B.C.L, Oxon., 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“Mr. Archibald Brown deserves the thanks of all interested in the science of law, 
whether as a study or a practice, for his edition of Herr von Savigny’s great work 
on * Obligations,’ ’--Law Journal. 


THE ELEMENTS of ROMAN LAW SUM- 


MARISED. Primarily designed for the use of Students preparing 
for Examination at Oxford, Cambridge, and the Inns of Court. By 


Seymour F. Harris, B.C.L., M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford, and | 


the luner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 
“ Mr. Harris’s Digest ought to have very great success among law students both 
in the Inns of Court and the Universities. His book gives evidence of praiseworthy 
accuracy and laborious condensation.”—Zaw Journal, 


A NEW LAW DICTIONARY, and INSTI- 
TUTE of the WHOLE LAW;; embracing French and Latin Terms, 
and References to the Authorities, Cases, and Statutes. By ArcHiBaLD 
Brown, M.A, Edin. and Oxon., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law, Author of “The Law of Fixtures, ” « Analysis of Savigny’s 
Obligations in Roman Law,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 

“ We find it an admirable Law Dictionary, and something more, inasmuch as it 
contains elaborate historical and antiquarian analyses of our legal system under the 
several headings.” —Jrish Law Times. 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 


Designed as a Text-Book for Students and others. By T. P. Taswett- 
J.axGaeap, B.C.L., of Lineoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, late Vinerian 
Scholar in the Univ ersity of Oxford, and Tancied Student in Common 
Law. 1 thick vo!. Svo. cloth, 21s. 

** As a text. book for the student this work will be invaluable, because it is very 
compreiensive, and yet so arranged and written that it leaves a definite impression 
of the history as a whole on the mind. We regard it as an exceptionally able and 
complete work.”—Law Journal. 

An elementary work of conspicuous merit.” Pull Mall Gazette. 


AN EPITOME of HINDU LAW CASES, 


with Short Notes thereon, and Introductory Chapters on Sources of 
Law, Marriage, Adoption, Partition, and Succession. By W1LL1am 
M. P. Cocuiay, Bombay Civil Service, Judge and Sessions Judge of 
Tanna. 8vo. cloth, 83. 

“ This interesting volume may briefly be described as an epitome of the principal 
decisions on Hindu Law passed by all our High Courts. But it gives also a clear 
and intelligible history of the Hindu customs of Marriage, Adoption, and Partition, 
with a disquisition on the sources of Hindu Law, in the course of which the different 
authorities are marshalled, and their order of precedence and position in the cifferent 
schools of Hindu Law pointed out........ Mr. Coghlan is well known as the Judge 
and Sessions Judge of Tanna, and as one of the closest students of Hindu life as 
well as of Hindu law.”—Times of India. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT, 


1870, and the MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT, 1870, 
AMENDMENT ACT, 1874: their Relations to the Doctrine of Sepa- 
rate Use. With Appendix of Statutes and Forms. By J. R. Grirrirn, 
B.A. Oxon., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Fourth Edition, by 
W. Grecory Watker, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and late 
Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cloth, 6s. [Just published. 


PRINCIPLES of CONVEYANCING: an 


Elementary Work for the Use of Students. By Henry C. DrEAns, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, sometime Lecturer to the Incorpo- 
rated Law Society of the United Kingdom. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 18s, 
« We can confidently recommend Mr. Deane's work. It seems essentially the book 
for young conveyancers.”~—Jrish Law Times. 
*Extremely useful to students, and especially to candidates for the various legal 
examinations.”—Law Journal, 


LEADING CASES in CONSTITUTIONAL 
LAW BRIEFLY STATED. With Introduction, Excursuses, and 
Notes. By Ernest C. Tuomas, Bacon Scholar of the Hon. Society of 
Gray’s Inn, late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


for the Use of Students and the Profession. By Epmunp H. T. SNeti, 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition, me JOHN 
riru, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition, 8vo-. 
oth, 20s, 
This Work has become a Standard Class-Book in England, Ireland, 
India, and the Colonies. 


“ Counsel, attorney, and student will find it a useful, and especially a safe, guide 
in what it professes to teach.”—Jrish Law Times. 


PRINCIPLES of the CRIMINAL LAW. 


Intended as a lucid exposition of the subject for the use of Students 
and the Profession. By Seymour F. Harris, B.C.L., M.A., of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, and the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
Author of “ A Concise Digest of the Institutes of Gaius and Justinian.” 
8vo. (1877) cloth, 20s. [Just ready. 

“‘ Mr. Harris has undertaken a work, in our opinion, so much needed that he 
might diminish its bulk in the next edition by obliterating the apologetic preface. 
The appearance of his volume is as well timed as its execution is satisfactory. Tne 
author has shown an ability of omission which is a good test of skill ; and from the 
overwhelming mass of the criminal law he has discreetly selected just so much only 
as a learner needs to know, and has presented it in terms which render it capable of 
being easily taken into the mind.”—Solicitors’ Journal, 


PRINCIPLES of the COMMON LAW. 


Intended for the use of Students and the Profession. By Je nN 
INpDERMAUR, Solicitor, Author of “ Epitomes of Leading Cases,” and 
other Works. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 20s. 

“ This work, the author tells us in his preface, is written mainly with a view to 
the examinations of the Incorporated Law Society ; but we think it is likely to 
attain a wider usefulness. It seems, so far as we can judge from the parts we have 
exuminei, to be a careful and clear outline of the principles of the common law. It 
is very readable; and not only students, but many practitioners and the public, 
might benefit by a perusal of its pages.”’-—So/icitors’ Journal, 

“* The works of Mr. Indermaur are the necessary outcome of the exist'ng system 
of legal education, and are certainly admirably adapted to the needs of students. 
oovccece The author, who possesses a well-established reputation as a law tutor, and 
as an able and indefatigable writer of books for students, certainly knows precisely 
just what it is that students require, and that desiieratum he has fully sujplied. 
We might suppose that the work itself was the didactic embodiment of the prize 
answers to a voluminous code of examination questions on the subject of Common 
Law; and presenting, as it does, a lucid, careful, and accurate outline of the 
elementary principles applicable to contracts, torts, evidence, and damages, such o 
work cannot fail to prove abundantly useful to the student.”—Jrish Law Times. 


THE STUDENT’S GUIDE to the JUDICA: 


TURE ACTS, 1873 and 1875; and the Rules thereunder: being « 
Book of Questions and Answers intended for the use of Law Students. 
By Joun Ixpermavr, Solicitor, Author of “ Self-preparation for the 
Final Examination,” and “ Epitomes of Leading Common Law, a 
Equity and Conveyancing Cases.” 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“ As the result of the well-advised method adopted by Mr. Indermaur, we have a 
Guide which will unquestionably be found most useful, not only to students and 
teachers, for the purpose of examination, but to any one desirous of acquiring a 
first acquaintanceship with the new system.”—Jrish Law Times. 


SELF-PREPARATION for the FINAI. 
EXAMINATION ; containing a Complete Course of Study, witl 
Statutes, Cases, and Questions, and intended for the use of those 
Articled Clerks who read by themselves. By Jonny INDERMAUR, 
Solicitor (Clifford’ s Inn Prizeman, Michaelmas Term, 1872 2), Author of 
« Epitomes of Leading Common Law, and Equity and Conveyancing 
Cases.” Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 4. 


AN EPITOME of LEADING COMMON 


LAW CASES; with some Short Notes thereon. Chiefly intended as a 
Guide to “ Smith’s Leading Cases.” By Solicitor. 
Fourth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“ No better proof of the value of this book can be furnished than the fact that in 
less than three years it has reached a third edition, In this edition the author has 
inserted the well-known case of Currie v. Misa immediately after my : 

ournal, 


AN EPITOME of LEADING CONVEY- 
ANCING and EQUITY CASES; with some Short Notes thereon. 
For the use of Students. By Joun LypermMaur, Solicitor, Author of 
“ An Epitome of Leading Common Law Cases.” Third Edition, 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 

“ The Epitome well deserves the continued patronage of the class—students—for 
whom it is especially intended, Mr. Indermaur will soon be known as * The Stu- 
dent’s Friend.’ "—Canada Law Journal. 

* We have received the second edition of Mr. Indermaur’s very useful ‘ * Epitome 
of Leading Conveyancing and Equity Cases.’ The work is very well done. 

Law Times. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO0’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


Under the Joint Editorship of Professors HUXLEY, 
ROSCOE, and BALFOUR STEWART. 


CHEMISTRY. By H. E. F.RS., 


Professor of Chem mistry in Owens College, Manchester 
Iemo. Illustrated, ls. With Questions. 


PHYSICS. By Batrovr Stewart, F.R.S., 


Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owens College, Man- 
chester. lémo. Lilustrated, ls, With Questions. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By A. 
GFIKIE, Murchison of Geology and 
18mo, Illustrated, ls. With 

Questions, 


GEOLOGY. By Professor Grrxin, F.R.S. 


Jamo. with numerous I) lustrations, ls. 


PHYSIOLOGY. By Foster, 


M.D., F.R.S. 18mo, with numerous Illustrations, Is, 


ASTRONOMY. By J. Norman Lockyer, 


F.R.S. 18mo. with numerous Illustrations, Is, 


PANY. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.1., 
C.B.. President of the Royal Society. 18mo. Illustrated, 


LOGIC. By Professor Srantey JeEvons, 
F.R.S. 18mo. Is. 


INTRODUCTORY. By Professor HUXtey, 


eparing, with others. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
PRIMERS. 
Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. 


R. LL.D. 18mo. 1s, 


HISTORY of ROME. By the Rey. M. 


CREIGHTON, M.A. 18mo. with 11 Maps, ls. 


HISTORY of GREECE. ByC. A. Fyrrr, 


M.A. lamo. with 5 Maps, Is. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. 13mo. Is, 


By the 


HISTORY of EUROPE. By E. A. Free- | 


MAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 18mo. with Maps, Is. 


GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By J. P. 
Manarry,M.A. 18mo. Illustrated, Is. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Professor 


A. 8. WILELSS. 1@mo. Illustrated, Is. 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Tozer, M.A. 18mo. ls. 


‘GEOGRAPHY. By Grorce Grove, 


F.R.G.S. 18mo. with Maps, Is. 
CHILDREN’S TREASURY of LYRI- 
Gap. FOREST. By F.T. Pauerave. In Two Parts, 


SHAKSPERE. By Professor Downen. 
18mo. ls. 


FERLAEAGY. By J. Periz, M.A. 18mo. 
GREEK LITERATURE. By Professor 


R.C. JEBB, M.A. 18mo. Is. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. 
LL.D. and H.C. Bowes, M.A. 18mo. 
price is. (Just ready. 


By H.F. 


PRIMER of PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 


TaxLon. Edited by Grove, 
-L. lémw. ls. 


CLASS BOOKS OF ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 


ASTRONOMY.—ELEMENTARY LES- 


3s. 64.-QUES- 
TIONS on the Same, Is. 6d. @ 


BOTANY.— LESSONS in ELEMEN- 
TARY BOTANY. By Professor F.R.S., F.L.S. 
New Edition, 18mo. with lllustrations, 4s. 

CHEMISTRY.—LESSONS in ELEMEN- 
TARY CHEMISTRY. . F.R.S.. 
Edition, with numerous rations and 

phe, 4s. 6d. “CHEM ical, “PROBLEMS 
sin ted tothe Sain. By Professor T. E. Tuorre. With 


CHEMISTRY.— OWENS COLLEGE 


JUNIOR COURSE of PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
ince by Professor Roscoz. New Edi- 


LOGIC.—ELEMENTARY LESSONS in 


Deductive and Inductive. By Protessor JEvoxs, 
RS Questions, Examples, and Vocabulary. 
. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


CLASS BOOKS OF ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. 


PHYSIOLOGY.—LESSONS 


PRS New PHYSIOLOGY 


in ELF- | 


By Professor TIUXLey, 


R.S. New Edition, limo. with numerous illustrations, | 


price 4s. 6d._QUESTIONS on the Same, Is. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY for Beginners. 
By M. G. Fawcetr. With Questions. New Edition, 
2s. 6d. 

PHYSICS.—LESSONS in ELEMEN- 
PHYSICS. By Professor BALFouR STEWART, 


.3. New Edition, smo. with Coloured Diagram aud 
Lilustrations, 4s. 6d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for Begin- 


ners, I, Toomunter, M.A., F.R.S. Part I. “Pro- 
perties of Solid and Fluid Bodies, Ismo. 3s. 6d. Part 
Sound, Light, aud Heat. 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY: Elemen- 
tary Lessons. By Professor A. Geikiz. F.R.S. Imo, 
with numerous Lilustrations, 4s. 6d. QUESTIONS, ls. 6d. 


HISTORICAL COURSE FOR 
SCHOOLS. 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 


GENERAL SKETCH of EUROPEAN 


HISTORY. By E. A. Freeway, D.C.L. Fifth Edition, 
enlarged, ISmo. with Maps, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLAND. By Epira THoursoy. 
Edition, 1Smo. 23. 6d. 


SCOTLAND. By Marcarer MacArruvr. 


Second Edition, 1¥mo. 2s. 


New 


ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 
18mo. 23. 

GERMANY. By James M.A. 
Ismo. 33. 

AMERICA. By J. A. Doytr. 18mo. 
with Maps, 4s. 6d. 

EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. 


Pays", M.A. 18mo. with Maps, 4s. 6d. 


MR. BARNARD SMITH’S 
ARITHMETICAL WORKS. 


ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA, Thir- 


teenth Edition, crown 8vo. 1s, 6d. 


ARITHMETIC for the Use of Schools. 


New Edition, crown 8vo. 43. 61.—KEY, 8s. 


SCHOOL CL ASS-BOOK of en 
METIC. 1&mo. 3s. Or Parts I. and II. 10d. each, and 


Part LL. 1s. — Ismo. 6s. 6d.; or Three 
Darts, 23. 6d. ew 


EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. With 


nswers. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. Separately, 
Part 1s. ; Part iL Is.—-ANSWERS, 6d. 


SHILLING BOOK of AR ITHMETIC. 
For National and Elementary Schools. 1l4mo. sepa- 


rately, Part I. 2d. ; Part Part With 
‘Anewers, 1s. 6d.—K EY, 4s. 6d. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS in ARITH- 
METIC, In Four Parts. New Edition. Ismo. Is. 6d. 
Ditto, with Answers, l3mo. 1s, 9d.—KEY, ismo. 4s. 6d. 


MR. TODHUNTER’S 
MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
EUCLID for Colleges and Schools, New 


Edition, 13mo. 3s. 6d. 


MENSURATION for BEGINNERS. 


With Exainples, New Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. With 


numerous Examples. New Edition, lsmo. 2s. 6d._KEY, 
price 6s. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY 


With numerous Examples. 
KEY, 8s. 6d. 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. With 


numerous Examples. New Edition, 1smo. 4s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA for the Use of Colleges and 


Schools, Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. td. _ KEY, 
price lus. 6d. 


THE THEORY of f EQUATIONS. Third 


Edition, crown 7s. Gd. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


Edition, crown 8vo. 5s.—KEY, 10s. 6d. 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 


Third Edition, crown $vo. 4s. 6d. 


for BEGINNERS. 
New Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d.— 


Sixth 


A TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. 
With Examples. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. td. 
THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, 


a Treatise on. With Examples. Seventh Edition, crown 
lus. 


| 


MR. TODHUNTER’S 
MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS, a Trea- 


tise on. With Examples. Fourth Edition, crown svo. 


price 10s, 
EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL 
Third 


GEOMETRY of THREE DIMENSIONS, 
Edition, Revised, crown svo, 43. 


A TREATISE on ANALYTICAI, 
With Examples. Fourth Edition, crown 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A GRAMMAR of the LATIN LAN- 


GUAGE, from Plautus to Suetonius. By H.J. Rony, 
M.A. In Two Parts. Second Edition, Part I. crown 
Bvo. ss. 6d. ; Part IT. los. 6d. 


GREEK and LATIN ETYMOLOGY 


an Introduction to. By J. Prite, M.A. Third and 
Revised Ediiion, crown Svo. 103, 6d. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, Short 
Exercises in,and EXAMINATION PAPERS in LATIN 
GRAMM By the Rev. H. Betcukn, M.A. Ismo. 
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